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MISS LORA LIEB, in her new motor car. Miss Lieb is the prima donna soprano in the musical comedy, 
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JOSEPH HART'S Bathing Girls, with GLENWOOD WHITE, MISS PEARL HUNT, and the chorus, taking a practical swimming lesson. 
Fhotograph by White, N. Y. 
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A very interesting picture showing the late JOSEPH JEFFERSON as “Bob Acres” in the “‘Rivals,”” and 
WILTON LACKAYE as “‘Sir Lucius O’Trigger."’ Photograph by Byron, N. Y. 
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An interesting picture just discovered in a private collection. This shows Miss Viola Gillette, Walter Jones, and Miss Mabel Hite, at the time 
they appeared in ‘“The Girl and the Bandit.” 
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A Fool There Was 


By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


Novelized from ROBERT HILLIARD'’S acting version of the play 
Copyright, 1909, by Press Publishing Co. 





ONE of the most notable successes of the present year in theatricals 
has been “A Foot THERE Was.” The author, Mr. PorTER EMERSON 
3ROWNE, has for the past six years been one of the most popular 
writers of short stories contributing to the magazines of America 
aid England. His first attempt at playwriting took the form of a 
sketch designed for the use of Robert HiLviarp in vaudeville. In 
preparing the playlet Mr. Browne discovered that the dramatic 
jorm appealed to him even more strongly than the short-story. “A 
Foo. THERE Was” naturally followed. Written for Ropert Hi- 
LIARD, it was produced by Mr. Freperic Tuompson, in the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, last spring. In the beginning the critics were at 
a loss to declare whether the play was a success or a failure. But the 
public did not hesitate. Each night the audiences grew until, within 
a fortnight, the play became generally recognized as one of the real 
successes of the season. Mr. HILxiarp’s personal success was the 
greatest ever achieved by him, and he will continue to appear in the 
réle of “THe HusBanp” next season. MR. BRowNeE ts writing a 
second play, which will be staged in the autumn.—Tue Ebpiror. 











CHAPTER I—AN EVIL OMEN 


HE Hon, John Schuyler was sud- 
denly departing for London on a 
secret mission. 

The President had summoned him to 
Washington, whence, after a long pri- 
vate conference, Schuyler returned to 
his pretty Larchmont country place 
with news that he must sail for Eng- 
land on the following day. 


Copyright, 1909, by the Story-Press Corporation. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. 


Vast was the excitement in the pleas- 
ant little Larchmont household. In the 
first place, though Schuyler and Kath- 
erine, his young wife, had been married 
seven years, this was their first parting. 
Every other journey or absence from 
home during John’s brilliant diplomatic 
career had been shared by Mrs. Schuy- 
ler. But now her only sister, Eleanor 
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Van Vorst, lay dangerously ill in the 
Schuyler house and Katherine’s gentle 
presence in the sick room could not be 
spared. 

So the married lovers’ pride in the 
important mission to the Court of St. 
James, was marred by the shadow of a 
first parting. 

An air of gloom mixed with the bus- 
tle of preparation as Schuyler’s chum, 
Tom Blake, sauntered into the breakfast 
room of the Larchmont cottage on the 
morning John was to sail. Blake was a 
big, lazy, breezy chap, whose chief trou- 
ble in life was the fact that wealth 
will not buy everything a bachelor 
wants. He was as much at home at the 
Schuylers as in his own rooms. For 
not only was he John’s best friend, but 
he and Katherine had been boy‘ and girl 
sweethearts, and he was now the sworn 
slave and playfellow of her five-year-old 
daughter Muriel. 

Katherine and Muriel were in the 
breakfast room together and welcomed 
Blake with joy. 

“T was afraid I'd get here too late,” 
he said, picking up Muriel and instal- 
ling her on his knees. “Not much time 
to spare, is there?” 

“We leave in half an hour,” answered 
Katherine. “We catcl the nine-some- 
hing train to New York, and Jack’s 
boat sails at 12.” 

“What’s this job of Jack’s at old 
King Eddie’s court, anyhow?” queried 
Tom. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Schuyler. 
“Tt is an absolute secret—even from 
me. But it is very important, and if it 
succeeds it may mean a place in the 
Cabinet for him. It’s—it’s a great hon- 
or, of course. And I suppose I ought 
to be very happy. I am. Indeed, I am, 
Tom. But—we’ve never been away from 
each other before for a single day since 
we were married. I suppose it’s silly of 
me to be unhappy about it, but—” 

“If it’s silly,” declared Tom, “then 
it’s a pity anyone ever gets sensible. 
But he’s only going away for a couple 
of months at most, and he’ll come back 
all bristling with honors. And then— 
because he doesn’t know a lima bean 
from a boll weevil—they’ll probably 
make him Secretary of Agriculture. 

.Gee! To him that hath shall be given 
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all they can take away from him that 
hathn’t. Here’s Jack with all sorts of a 
career and a wife and daughter like you 
two, and people to be sorry when he 
goes and glad when he comes back! 
And what have I got? Nothing but 
money! It isn’t fair.” 

Laughing at the light words, whose 
under note of sadness she did not catch, 
Katherine hurried away to attend to 
some of the final details of her husband’s 
packing. Muriel jumped from Jack’s 
knee at the sound of a light, firm step 
in the hall and dashed out of the room. 
Left alone for an instant, the gay, care- 
less expression on Blake’s bronzed face 
gave way to one of hopeless weariness. 

sut this fled as the door swung open. 

Into the room came Jack Schuyler in 
a fashion that might well have scan- 
dalized his political friends. Muriel was 
riding, pick-a-back, on his shoulders, 
and he was giving for her the benefit 
of a tumultuous imitation of a bucking 
bronco, At sight of Tom, he swung the 
child lightly to the ground and hurried 
forward to greet his friend. 

Jack Schuyler was still in the early 
thirties. His clean-cut face bespoke 
strength of will and of intellect even as 
his powerful, compact body betokened 
muscular power. The hair on his tem- 
ples was prematurely gray, but this hint 
of age was more than offset by the alert 
boyishness in look and bearing. 

“Well,” observed Tom, as Muriel — 
wildly demanded another ride. “This is 
truly an imposing entrance for the mys- 
terious Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of St. James! If you front up 
to the King like that—” 

“Don’t worry,” laughed Schuyler. 
“T’ll be there with the knee breeches and 
diamond buckles and the dinky little 
sword and an oppressive air of dignity. 
No one shall say that the President’s 
special envoy tripped over his sword 
and slid into the royal presence on his 
ear.” 

Katherine had returned and was lis- 
tening with a _ half-tearful, wholly 
adoring smile to her husband’s forced 
gayety. Schuyler noted the hint of tears 
in her eyes and drew her to him. Muriel, 
jealous of the attention, caught his other 
hand. 

“Well, Tom,” observed the husband, 




















“here is the well-posed group. What do 
you think of my family? Kate and—” 
tumbling Muriel’s curls— “Dupli-Kate. 
Can you beat ‘em? Can you even tie 
’em ey 

“Things sure do come your way,” as- 
sented Blake, “like a torchlight proces- 
sion. I’d like a quarter-section of your 
luck. I never get anything but money, 
and I can’t do what I want with that. 
Money with nothing to make you enjoy 
it is like a cherry with no cocktail to put 
it in. I’d swap all my moneyed joys for 
a pair of pink carpet slippers and a 
home fireside to sit by.” 

“You wont believe me, perhaps,” said 
Jack, seriously, “but when I remember 
I’m to be away from home two entire 
months I’m half-tempted to turn down 
this mission and—” 

“Tt’s a cinch to believe that! I know 
you.” 

“You see,” went on Schuyler, “Kath- 
erine’s the best little pal in the world.” 

“T can believe that, too. I’m one of 
our best little believers this morning. 
I—hallo, Parks!” he broke off as 
Schuyler’s secretary entered. 

“Is everything ready, Parks?” asked 
Jack. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the secretary, “and 
the car’s waiting.” 

“What time have we?” 

“Only a few minutes, sir. We ought 
to be off almost at once.” 

“Very good. Have Wilks put my 
heavy coat in the car.” 

“Tt makes me sore every time I look 
at you, Jack,” grumbled Blake, as the 
secretary left them. “Why do you get 
everything while I get nothing? Noth- 
ing would suit me better than to run 
over to London and set King Ed up 
to a glass of ’arf-and-’arf and tell the 
diplomats how to run the merry na- 
tional game of politics. But they wont 
let me. I’m the original Born Loser.” 

“The trouble with you,” laughed 
Schuyler, “is that you’ve got too much 
time and too much money, and you 
don’t know what to do with either. 
Don’t get jealous of men who really 
work.” a 

“Jealous?” echoed Tom. “I don’t 
really mean all that rot I talk, and you 
know I don’t. I’m more tickled over all 
your good luck than I’d be if it were 
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my own. Good old Jack! You're all 
right. I’d say I loved you like a brother, 
if I’d ever had a brother with whom I 
could sit through a meal without want- 
ing to hit him over the jaw with a side- 
board.” 

“I know, old man,” said Schuyler, 
“and I appreciate it all. And I am grate- 
ful, too, for all the luck that keeps com- 
ing my way. My life doesn’t seem to 
have a single cloud in it. Nothing but 
sunshine and—” 

“Look!” broke in Tom, pointing out 
of the window. 

Across the Sound, with incredible 
speed, a black summer thunder storm 
was rushing. A crash of thunder shook 
the cottage. A blue-white glare of light- 
ning half-blinded the little breakfast- 
room group. Sheets of rain, driven by 
the gale, thrashed through the open 
windows. 

Muriel cried out in fear and clung to 
her father. Jack picked her up in his 
big, protecting arms and tried to soothe 
her. 

“We can’t start in a downpour like 
this, Jack!” cried Katherine, as Parks 
came in with word that time was up. 
“What are we to do?” 

“Come by the next train,” decided 
Jack. “This shower will be gone by 
then. I’d wait and come with you, but 
I’ve business in town on my way to the 
boat. I’ll meet you all on deck before 
sailing time.” 

He kissed Muriel, set her down, then 
turned with outstretched arms to Kath- 
erine. 

“Good-by, sweetheart,” he said ten- 
derly. “You know how it hurts me to 
go. Be a brave girl and help me to be 
brave. In two months at most I'll be 
back.” 

“And you'll cable me just as soon as 
you get to England?” 

“Cable? I’ll have the wireless snap- 
ping all the way across like a bunch of 
torpedoes on the Fourth of July. Now, 
smile for me. Oh, what a pitiful little 
smile! There! That’s better, God bless 
you and keep you. See you on the boat, 
Tom. All of you meet me in front of 
my stateroom—stateroom G, remem- 
ber.” 

He kissed his wife and child again, 
then strode to the door. As he flung it 












open a roar of thunder burst above the 
house, and a lightning flash seemed to 
oP him in an embrace of swirling 
ire. 

The shock sent Schuyler staggering 
back a step. 

“If I were a superstitious man,” he 
muttered, half awed in spite of himself, 
“I should be afraid that was an evil 
omen !” 


CHAPTER II 
THE VAMPIRE! 


The liner’s docks were a-swarm with 
sea-goers and their friends. Jostling, 
crowding, chattering, the pleasure-seek- 
ers vied with the din of river whistles 
and rattling steam hoist. 

The space before two deck cabins 
was for the moment deserted as the 
crowd drifted toward the other end of 
the hurricane deck. One of these state- 
rooms was lettered “G,” and already 
held part of John Schuyler’s baggage. 
The stateroom just opposite it revealed 
through the half-open door various arti- 
cles of feminine attire and toilet acces- 
sories. 

It was toward this latter stateroom 
that a man now hurried in furtive fash- 
ion. He glanced through the doorway ; 
then, finding the room empty, drew 
back and stood crouching in an angle 
of the deck, irresolute, waiting. 

He was youthful, slenderly built, and, 
at first glance, prosperous and well- 
groomed. But a second look revealed a 
carelessness of attire, a dull pallor un- 
usual in a man so young, a glittering, 
half-insane gleam in the bloodshot eyes. 
One hand, behind his back, was swathed 
in a white silk handkerchief. 

Scarcely had the man taken his place 
as unseen watcher, when a woman, 
passing through the farther throng with 
a regal air, drew near to the stateroom. 
She was tall, sinuous, lithe; darkly 
beautiful in a way that repelled while it 
fascinated. Her masses of jet black hair 
under the wide black picture hat formed 
a striking contrast to the ivory white- 
ness of her skin. Out of the dead pallor 
of her face burned vivid, over-red lips, 
and glowing, inscrutable eyes. Her look 
was queenly, nonchalant. Gowned all 
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in clinging black, she carried an enor- 
mous sheaf of flaming scarlet roses. 

Walking with a slow, indolent grace 
the woman approached the stateroom. 
As she rounded the corner the man 
sprang forth and barred her way. 

At sight of his convulsed, twitching 
face and menacing attitude the woman 
halted. Yet her bearing and expression 
were devoid of fear. She showed no 
more agitation than if her progress had 
merely been barred by some passing 
truck or carriage. And thus for an in- 
stant the two faced each other. 

The man was first to speak. 

“So!” he panted hoarsely, “it’s true, 
then. You were leaving me! Throwing 
me over like a worn out glove!” 

She made no reply, only gazed at him 
with that same impersonal, inscrutable 
look. Her silence maddened him. 

“IT gave up everything—lost every- 
thing—for your sake!” he screamed. 
“And now you cast me off. Perhaps 
you think I’ll drop out of your life like 
Rogers and Seward Van Dam! You're 
mistaken. It is YOU who are going 
to die. Not I. I can’t live without you. 
You sha’n’t live without me!” 

He whipped away the white silk cov- 
ering from the hand that had been held 
behind him, revealing the blue steel bar- 
rel of a revolver. He leveled the weapon 
full at her face; his finger contracting 
on the trigger. 

She had not started nor screamed at 
sight of the pistol, nor at the murderous 
purpose that flared from the madman’s 
eyes. Steadily, calmly, her gaze met his. 
Then, little by little, a slow, dreamy, 
mocking smile crept into her face. 

“Kiss me, my fool!”’ she whispered. 

The tones, sweet as they were, had 
in them a strange quality, not unlike the 
soft hiss of a snake. And the undulating, 
sinuous body and dark, unfathomable 
eyes bore out the uncanny resemblance. 

The effect on the furious man was 
indescribable. For a brief instant he 
seemed battling with some _ horrible 
power that was slowly crushing the pur- 
pose from his mind. Then, with a groan 
of utter despair, he clapped the pistol 
muzzle to his own head, pulled the trig- 
ger and collapsed in a huddled heap to 
the deck. 

So close had he been standing to The 
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Woman that the hem of her trailing 
black dress was caught beneath his 
body. She looked down at the inert heap 
for a moment, her lips curved in that 
same smile of mocking contempt. Then, 
hearing the rush of approaching feet, 
she daintily withdrew her dress from 
the horrible weight that pinned it to 
the deck, and, with a light laugh, passed 
on to her stateroom. 

The next second all was the wildest 
turmoil. The panic-stricken passengers, 
drawn to the spot by the report, were 
thrust back by deck stewards ; the burly 
captain fought his way through the 
throng, restoring order and in curt fash- 
ion superintending the removal of the 
body. The passengers were herded back 
to anvther part of the deck, and in five 
minutes all that remained to be seen of 
the sudden tragedy was a dark red 
blotch which a deck steward was labo- 
riously scrubbing from the white floor- 
ing. 

Tom Blake, with Katherine and Mu- 
riel, made his way to stateroom G. 
Leaving Mrs. Schuyler and the child to 
examine at their leisure the apartment 
that was to be Jack’s abiding place for 
the next week, Blake slipped away from 
them and approached the busy deck 
steward. Sinking his voice so that the 
other should not hear, Blake asked: 

“Where did it happen?” 

“Where did wot happen, Guv’nor?” 
evaded the stolid steward, looking up 
from his task of swabbing. 

“Young Parmalee’s suicide.” 

“Sooicide, Guv’nor ?” echoed the man 
stupidly. “I don’t know nothin’ about 
Ay 

“What’s that?” queried Tom, point- 
ing to the mopped deck. 

“That?” grunted the steward. “A 
spot I’ve been a-cleanin’.” 

“And that?” said Blake, indicating a 
tiny red spot on the boards that had 
escaped the steward’s eye. 

The man’s gaze followed Blake’s and 
rested on the little smear of red. His 
face twitched and his stolidity gave 
way. With a shudder he gasped: 

“That’s blood, Guv-nor! Blood! Only 
a boy he was. A big, good lookin’ boy. 
An’ she looked down on him layin’ there 
with his brains spattered on the deck, 
sir, an’-—an’ she laughed! Laughed, 
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guv’nor! Wish I may die if she didn’t. 
Beg pardon, sir!” he corrected himself, 
as he shuffled away, “but a man can’t 
be just a machine all the time, sir.” 

Katherine and Muriel, having fin- 
ished their inspection of the stateroom, 
joined Blake on the deck. 

“I do hope Jack wont be late!” said 
Mrs. Schuyler, “In half an hour the 
boat goes.” 

“Half an hour!” repeated Tom, 
speaking gayly to keep up the wife’s 
spirits. ““That’s loads of time. Anything 
on earth can happen in half an hour. 
Why, once I lost $50,000 in the market, 
broke my steering gear, running over a 
fat policeman, was arrested, taken to 
court and bailed out—all in twenty- 
seven and a half minutes. Jack’s got 
plenty of time. Don’t worry.” 

“Oh, how bitterly lonely I'll be when 
he’s gone!” sighed Katherine, more to 
herself than to Tom. 

Blake’s forced jollity died out at once. 

“T know! I know!” he answered, gen- 
tly. “But it will be as lonely for him 
as it will be for you. That’s a doubtful 
consolation, of course, but it’s one that 
most wives don’t have!” 

A glad cry from Muriel announced 
Schuyler’s arrival. 

“There’s Daddy!” shrilled the child, 
“right behind that fat lady with the red 
nose and the dog. He can’t get past her. 
Oh, mother, I wish he didn’t have to 
go away all alone. Can’t we go, too?” 

“We can’t leave Aunt Eleanor, dear,” 
explained Katherine. “She’s very sick, 
and—” 

“But she doesn’t need us both. Can’t 
one of us go with Daddy? We'll match 
to see which stays.” 

“Katherine!” exclaimed Schuyler, 
joining them, “I’ve got bully news for 
you! The President has arranged it so 
I can finish my work in London and 
get back inside of a month! In just one 
little month I’ll be back with you and 
baby. I wish I could drop the whole 
business and—and—” 

Schuyler’s voice trailed away, and he 
stood staring with puzzled, fascinated 
gaze past his wife and child. Blake, 
following his look, saw that the woman 
had left her stateroom, and was standing 
for a moment on deck, her inscrutable 
eyes fixed on Schuyler, Before Kath- 
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erine could turn around The Woman 
had again vanished into her stateroom, 

“Why, Jack!” exclaimed Katherine, 
who had seen nothing. “What is the 
matter ?” 

“T—nothing—I was saying,’ stam- 
mered Schuyler in confusion, “Let me 
see, what was I saying?” 

“Oh,” said Katherine, “there are the 
Stuyvesants. I must go over and say 
good-by to them, and ask them to look 
after you on the voyage. I'll be right 
back.” 

Piloting Muriel through the crowd, 
she made her way slowly toward her 
distant friends. 

“Don’t be long!” called Schuyler 
after her. “We haven’t much time left.” 

He turned back to Blake, who had 
been watching him curiously. Schuyler’s 
eye involuntarily sought the spot where 
The Woman had just stood. His usually 
keen mind felt dazed. He could not col- 
lect his thoughts. A sensation he could 
not understand was befogging his brain. 

“Jack,” said Blake, tensely, “brace 
up, old man. What’s the matter?” 

“The matter?” echoed Schuyler dully. 

“Yes, what’s up? Something’s gone 
wrong.” 


CHAPTER III 
A WARNING 


“What’s wrong?” repeated Blake. 
“Something has happened to you. What 
is it?” 

“Happened?” echoed Schuyler, re- 
covering his self-possession with a 
mighty effort. “Why, what could have 
happened to me? What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know. But something has. 
I’ve got a hunch.” 

“Better take it to a doctor,” laughed 
Schuyler uneasily, “and have it diag- 
nosed. I suppose I’m nervous and ex- 
cited over this mission of mine, and 
blue about leaving Katherine and Baby. 
That’s all. Nothing else ails me.” 

Blake shrugged his shoulders in un- 
belief. More to make conversation than 
out of curiosity Schuyler queried: 

“By the way, I heard on the dock 
that there had been an accident of some 
sort. I wonder what it was.” 

“Suicide,” said Tom curtly. 

“Suicide? Where?” 


“Or. the very spot where you are 
standing, I believe.” 

Schuyler, uncomfortable, moved to 
one side. 

“A passenger?” he asked. 

“Young Parmalee. You’ve read about 
him in the papers, I suppose ?” 

“Parmalee? The fellow who dis- 
graced himself and his family for some 
woman ?” 

“That’s the man,” replied Blake. “He 
ended by killing himself for the same 
woman. Not twenty minutes ago.” 

“The poor fool,” sneered Schuyler, in 
pitying contempt. 

“Say, Jack,” went on Blake, “did you 
happen to notice a women who passed 
by here a few moments ago?” 

“Notice her?” cried Schuyler. “Yes! 
When she looked at me it seemed to 
send a sort of shock through me. Like 
a knife. Ugh!” 

“That was the woman.” 

“The woman Parmalee ruined him- 
self for?” 

“That was the one. The one who 
made him shoot himself.” 

“He shot himself, I suppose?” haz- 
arded Schuyler, “because his love was 
not returned ?” 

“No,” answered Tom, “because it 
WAS returned. Did you ever happen to 
read that thing of Kipling’s—‘The 
Vampire?” 

“*The Vampire,’” mused Schuyler. 
“Why, yes. Of course, I fancy every- 
body’s read that.” 

Half under his breath he repeated a 
verse of the poem: 


“A fool there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I) 

To a rag and bone and a hank of hair. 

We called her the woman who didn’t care. 

But the fool he called her his ‘Lady Fair’ 
(Even as you and I).” 


“Weird, haunting sort of rhyme, isn’t 
it,” finished Schuyler. “But why did 
you chance to speak of it ?” 

“Because,” said Tom, “that woman 
you just saw was the ‘Lady Fair’ and 
Parmalee was—‘The Fool!’ ” 

“Oh! I see!” 

“T’ve heard,” continued Tom, “that 
she even went so far as to call him her 
‘Fool,’ in memory of the poem. Cute lit- 
tle poetic idea of hers, eh? She mur- 
dered that boy as surely as if she had 




















cut his throat. Morally she is as guilty 
as sin. But legally she can go free. The 
laws that men make are a joke.” 

Neither man noticed a rustle in the 
stateroom before which they stood; nor 
noted a woman’s face half hidden be- 
hind the window’s shutter. Schuyler’s 
brows were knit, as he recalled the 
quick glance that had had so odd an 
effect on his usually calm nerves. Then 
he broke out angrily. 

“A man who is fool enough to ruin 
himself for a woman of that type de- 
serves all he gets. For that matter, so 
does the woman. If what you say of her 
is true, she ought to be dragged by the 
hair of her head through the hell she 
has made for others.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Blake, “but that’s 
no job for either you or me. As for 

oung Parmalee—” 

“*A fool there was,’”’ quoted Schuy- 
ler, scarce knowing he spoke the words. 

“But,” protested Tom, “I wouldn’t 
call Parmalee a fool.” 

“Why not? He was one, if ever man 
was.” 

“But he’s dead now.” 

“Rot!” growled Schuyler. “I’ve no 
sympathy with the false sentiment that 
forbids one to speak unpleasant truths 
of the dead. If Parmalee was a fool 
while he lived, there’s nothing in his 
death to cure his folly. A man is what 
he is, and his dying can’t change him. 
Here come Katherine and Muriel. I—” 

“All ashore that’s goin’ ashore!” 
bawled a passing steward. 

“Oh, I thought we’d never get back!” 
cried Katherine, half weeping. “The 
crowd was so thick, we had to fight our 
way. And twice I lost Muriel. Look, 
Jack! I’ve brought you something.” 

She handed her husband a great bou- 
quet of pale blue forget-me-nots. 

“Did you think there was danger that 
I’d forget you, sweetheart?” asked 
Schuyler, “even for one little minute. 
Why, I—” 

“All ashore that’s goin’ ashore!” bel- 
lowed the steward again. 

Schuyler caught up Muriel and held 
out his hand to Katherine. 

“You must go now, dear,” said he. 
“T’ll take you to the gangway and we 
can say good-by there. Then, I’ll come 
back here and wave to you from here 
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till the boat is out of sight. Be brave, 
darling! Let’s try to imagine I’m just 
going to Staten Island for the after- 
noon, Come, or we'll be late and then 
you'll have to go back with the pilot.” 

Through the scurrying crowd he 
cleared a way for them. Scarce had they 
gone when the stateroom door softly 
opened and the woman reappeared on 
deck. 

She glanced idly about her, then 
catching sight of the deck-steward who 
had cleaned away the bloodstain she 
beckoned him to her. The fellow ap- 
proached with manifest reluctance. 

“My chair, steward,” she ordered. - 

He hastened to bring the chair and 
was proceeding to set it up at one side 
of the wall when she stopped him. 

“Not there, steward,” she corrected ; 
“T want it over here.” 

As she spoke she pointed to the dry- 
ing spot on the boards where Parma- 
lee’s huddled corpse had lain. The stew- 
ard eyed her in horrified wonder. 

“You— you want it— THERE — 
ma’am ?” he faltered. 

“Yes, just here,” she answered pleas- 
antly. 

He set the chair down gingerly on 
the gruesome spot. Then, as she settled 
herself luxuriously in the reclining seat, 
he tucked the rug about her, and at a 
further command brought from her 
stateroom the huge bunch of flaming 
roses. 

“That is all,” she said, in dismissal. 

From dock and steamer now arose 
the tumult of actual departure. Shouts 
of farewell were merged in the clanging 
of bells, the blowing of whistles, and 
the puffing of tugs. Officers called sharp 
orders. A ragged cheer arose from the 
dock, and a long mournful hoot of the 
siren announced that the liner was in 
motion. 

Back to his former place at the rail 
raced Schuyler. Quickly his eye singled 
out Katherine, Muriel, and Blake from 
the crowd below, and he waved to them. 

“So long, Jack!” came Tom’s hearty 
voice. “Don’t cash any checks for 
strangers! And remember your man- 
ners when you're introduced to King 
Eddie!” 

“Good-by, Good-by, 


Katherine! 


Baby!” shouted Schuyler, waving fran- 
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tically. “Here,” he added, with sudden 
thought, breaking a blossom from the 
bunch of forget-me-nots his wife had 
given him, kissing the flower and toss- 
ing it down to the pier, “that’s for you, 
Katherine. And there is one for you, 
too, Muriel! Tom, you don’t get any at 
all. Good-by ! Good-by !” 

Flushed, his heart swelling with the 
sorrow of even so brief a separation 
from his loved ones, John Schuvler 
turned away from the rail for an instant 
to hide a hot mist that had sprung un- 
bidden to his eyes. 

As he turned, he saw The Woman. 
Lying back in her steamer chair, she 
was watching him through half-veiled 
eyes. Her brilliant lips were parted in a 
half-smile. The flaming roses in her lap 
seemed to shed an unearthly glow about 
her. 

Schuyler’s whole body stiffened. His 
face went white. The bouquet of forget- 
me-nots fell unheeded from his fingers 
to the deck. 

From the dock below Katherine and 
Blake still waved. Muriel called in shrill 
baby tones to “Daddy,” and wondered 
why he did not reappear at the rail for 
a last look at them. 

Inert, horrified, yet with growing fas- 
cination, John Schuyler was staring 
helplessly at The Woman. A low rum- 
ble of distant thunder mingled with the 
wailing of the whistles. 


CHAPTER IV 
BAD NEWS 


It was midsummer. In the rosegar- 
den of the Larchmont cottage Kath- 
erine Schuyler and Muriel were writing 
letters. To Katherine this was a labor 
of love, for she was writing to John 
Schuyler. To Muriel, though her letter 
was also to John, the labor was of quite 
a different sort. The baby fingers were 
cramped by the big pen. The baby brain 
was racked in search of things to say. 
Muriel had not reached the age when 
the chattering little tongue could impart 
its fluency to the chubby little pen-hand. 
The result was summed up by many 
blots, much labored breathing and ink- 
smeared fingers. 

Schuyler’s “one little month” of ab- 


sence had long since passed. Yet he was 
still in Europe. One thing after another, 
so his letters said, delayed his return. 
The mission, he wrote, had proved less 
simple and brief than he had hoped, and 
his stay was indefinitely prolonged. 
Katherine bore the long absence bravely. 
But there was a wistful look in her eye, 
a droop of the gentle mouth, a wan pal- 
lor of cheek that had not been there in 
the happy old days. 

Muriel broke the pen-scratched si- 
lence with a little murmur of satisfac- 
tion. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘“That’s 
done. It’s all written. Mother, if you'll 
read me yours I'll read you mine, Want 
to hear it?” 

And, proud of her literary powers, 
the child began to read aloud the letter 
over which she had lavished so much 
time, pains, and unnecessary ink: 


“Dear Father Daddy: 

It rained yesterday. Mother and I are well. 
We hope you are well, and God gave our new 
cat four kittens. God is awfully good to cats, 
isn’t hé? I fell in the lake the other day. I was 
wet, but I didn’t take cold. I love you.” 


The child, with an air of conscious 
triumph, looked up from her reading. 

“That’s all I wrote,” she said. “The 
rest is just kisses. Now, let’s hear your 
letter.” : 

Katherine, falling in with the little 
girl’s humor, read aloud: 

“My John: , 

You know how we love you, but you don’t 
know how we miss you. Please, please come 
back to us. If it weren’t for Muriel, I don’t know 
what I'd do, John, dear. I don’t want to make 
you unhappy. I want you to have all the honors 
—all the prominence—everything a man’s heart 
holds dear. But I can’t help being jealous a lit- 
tle of the things that are keeping you fiom me.” 

Katherine paused as her sister, Elea- 
nor Van Vorst, came into the garden. 
Eleanor, whose dangerous illness had 
forced Katherine to remain in America 
when Schuyler sailed, was now almost 
well again. She was an attractive, tall 
woman of perhaps thirty-five. Her 
brusque manner, as well as her uncon- 
cealed contempt for the average man, 
had kept her single. 

“Heard from Jack to-day?” she que- 
ried as Katherine turned to greet her. 

“No,” answered the wife reluctantly ; 
“the mail isn’t in yet, but I told Pierre 
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to stop at the post office on his way 
back from the station.” 

“That business of Jack’s seems to be 
keeping him a long time. Does he say 
when he’ll be back ?” 

“Only that he can’t return until sev- 
eral matters of great importance are set- 
tled.” 

“H’m!” sniffed Eleanor suspiciously. 
Then, “Didn’t you tell me Tom was 
going to drop in on us to-day?” 

“Yes, I saw his yacht come to an- 
chor out there half an hour ago. He 
ought to be here at any minute now.” 

Muriel, who had wandered to the 
gate now raised a cry of delight, and 
the next instant came back to the rose 
garden, borne aloft on Tom Blake’s 
shoulder. 

“Hello, people!” saluted Blake. “This 
is paradise on such a red hot day, and 
it’s good to be on land. I’m sick of 
that yacht of mine, Running a floating 
sailors’ boarding-house isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be. Nell, you’re looking 
awfully fit.” 

“T am,” replied Miss Van Vorst 
dryly. “But one more doctor would have 
been the death of me. Heard from Jack 
lately ?” 

“T had a note the other day. Why?” 

“T suppose he’s having a good time,” 
pursued Eleanor. “He must be or he 
wouldn’t stay so long. He used to be 
crazy about this place. He’d never stir 
a mile away from it in summer.” 

“T don’t blame him,” responded 
Blake. “If I had a home and a family 
like his I shouldn’t have left them if the 
President had offered to make me 
Queen of Sheba.” 

“Did he say when he expected to get 
back ?” 

“No. Only when his mission over 
there was wound up.” 

A look passed between the two, un- 
noted by Katherine, and Tom moved 
away, thoroughly uncomfortable. To 
change the talk from the perilous theme 
toward which he believed Eleanor was 
dragging it, Blake picked up Muriel, 
seated her on his knee and began 
gravely to discuss with her the merits 
of the four new kittens. 

Katherine went into the house to give 
orders for luncheon. Eleanor followed 
her, but a few minutes later hurried 
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back to the rose garden in time to hear 
Muriel say: 

“Mr. Tom, you haven’t told me a 
story for an awful long time. Tell me 
one now. A fairy story with Princes and 
Princesses in it. Please do.” 

“All right, little partner,” assented 
Tom. “Let’s see. Once upon a time there 
was a beautiful Princess, the beauti- 
fullest Princess in all the world. And 
she and a brave, handsome, dashing 
Prince fell in love with each other. The 
Prince had a friend. He was a gnome. 
Do you know, what a gnome is?” 

‘““*No’m’ is what you say when you 
say ‘no’ to a lady, isn’t it?” hazarded 
Muriel. 

“T don’t know, I never had a chance 
to say it to one,” replied Tom. “But, 
this gnome I’m telling you about wasn’t 
that kind. The kind I mean is a little 
fat gnome with a round body and thin 
legs and a queer goggly sort of face. 
Well, the Prince and Princess got mar- 
ried to each other and—” 

“That was nice,” approved Muriel. 

“It wasn’t nice for the poor gnome,” 
sighed Blake, “because he loved the 
Princess too. He had always loved her. 
He will always love her.” 

“Poor gnome!” commented the child. 
“But what about the Prince and Prin- 
cess?” 

“Oh, they were very, very happy,” 
went on Blake, “and after a while a 
little Princess came to live with them. 
And that made them happier than ever.” 

“A little Princess?” queried Muriel, 
“anything like me?” 

“Yes,” agreed Tom, “exactly like 
you.” 

“But 
gnome ?” 

“Oh, he went away and lived in a sea- 
sick old yacht, all alone. He used to 
come ashore sometimes and see the 
Prince and the Princess. But that made 
him all the unhappier, poor old gnome.” 

“Then what happened?” demanded 
Muriel, as he paused. 

“That’s all,” he answered, “there isn’t 
any more.” 

“T don’t care much for that story,” 
she remarked, judicially. 

“Neither does the gnome,” he re- 
torted. “I didn’t mean to tell that story, 
ever, to any one.” 


what became of the poor 
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Eleanor Van Vorst came forward 
from the arbor whose foliage had con- 
cealed her presence from Tom. 

“Muriel,” she said, “run away, please ; 
I want to speak to Mr, Tom.” 

As the child departed Eleanor handed 
Blake a letter, 

“Read it,” she commanded. “It just 
came, I found it when I went into the 
house,” 

Tom glanced over the written page. 
His bronzed face betrayed no tremor, 
despite Eleanor’s close, excited scrutiny. 
As he finished reading he handed back 
the letter without comment. 

“Well?” queried Miss Van Vorst, in- 
dignantly. 

“Well?” he countered. 

“It’s true!” she burst forth. “I’ve 
suspected something of the sort for 
weeks, And now Martha Dale’s letter 
proves it. I’ve known Martha all my 
life. She’s not the woman to make a 
charge like that against Jack Schuyler 
unless it is true.” 

“There’s some mistake!” protested 
Tom. “There must be. It’s—it’s impos- 
sible !” 

“There’s no mistake, I tell you,” 
angrily contradicted Eleanor. “Doesn’t 
she say she not only saw Jack, but 
talked to him? She says she saw him 
again and again in Paris, and always 
with that woman, Mistake? There can’t 
be. It’s true.” 

“But,” hesitated Blake, “Jack would 
not do a thing like that.” 

Something in his tone caught Elean- 
or’s overstrained attention. She whirled 
about, eyeing him keenly. 

“You’re not a good liar, Tom,” she 
accused. “You knew this. You knew all 
about it and—” 

“No,” he protested; “no, indeed, 
Nell! I—i—” 

“You did!’ she insisted vehemently. 
“You know you did. How long have 
you known this and kept it from those 
who should be told?” 

“Who ‘should be told?” he evaded. 

“Who? Katherine, of course.” 

“No!” he cried, and now there was 
hesitancy in his reply. 

“But I say, yes,” she stormed. “Do 
you think I’ll have my own dear sister 
fooled, shamed and disgraced by a man 
like that? A thousand times no!” 
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“You surely wont tell her?’ gasped 
Tom, incredulous. 

“T certainly shall!” 

“Tt will kill her.” 

“No. It will break her heart, but it 
wont kill. And she has a right.to know. 
She MUST know!” 

“So you'd rob her of every chance 
for future happiness, and rob him of all 
hope for redemption. Truly, a good 
woman can be more merciless than the 
worst man!” 

“Her happiness is gone,” declared 
Eleanor. “So is his ‘chance for redemp- 
tion.” He should have thought of all 
that before he threw away everything 
for that woman! No, no. There’s only 
one thing to be done. I shall tell Kath- 
erine the whole story—at once.” 


CHAPTER V 
BLAKE FINISHES HIS STORY 


“That’s ever a woman’s way!” com- 
mented Tom, bitterly. “To bring suffer- 
ing where suffering might be spared!” 

“And,” snapped Eleanor, “a man’s 
way is to stick to the worthless husband 
and let the wife be deceived. You men 
have two codes of right and wrong: a 
loose, convenient one for yourselves, 
and a rigorous, uncompromising one 
for us. But in the sight of heaven there 
is but one code. Right is right and 
wrong is wrong. There can be no com- 
promise. Suppose this case were the 
other way around? Suppose it were 
Katherine who had lied and who was 
deceiving the husband she had vowed 
to love and honor. What then? Would 
you tell Jack? You know you would. 
You'd tell him the whole truth.” 

“T’d do nothing of the sort,” declared 
Tom, “I’d lie till I was black in the 
face.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t. I am going to tell 
her at once. J—” 

Katherine’s arrival broke in upon 
their heated talk. 

“T’ve just had a letter from Jack!” 
exclaimed the wife. 

“Yes?” commented Eleanor, coldly. 
“What does he say?” 

“He’s terribly lonely,” replied Kath- 
erine, “and trying so hard to finish his 
work and get back to us. Yet he can’t 




















tell, even yet, when he will be able to 
leave Europe. Poor old darling! His 
loneliness over there gives me a heart- 
ache. I was just writing to him when 
you came out, Nell. I want to finish my 
letter before the mail closes.” 

She sat down at the garden table and 
resumed her unfinished letter to Schuy- 
ler, 

Tom Blake eyed her in dumb pity, 
then glanced appealingly at Eleanor. 

The latter’s face was set in grim de- 
termination. Rising, she crossed to 
where Mrs. Schuyler sat. 

“Katherine!” she began. 

Blake, as Miss Van Vorst spoke, 
stepped forward, instinctively, as if in 
the vain hope of warding off the revela- 
tion she was about to make. 

But Muriel, who was tired of trying 
to amuse herself in the house, had 
strayed back to the garden. Now, bear- 
ing down upon Tom, she clasped him 
about the knees, checking his advance. 

“Mr. Tom!” she demanded, imperi- 
ously, “I want to be told another 
story.” 

“Not now, little partner,” begged 
Tom, gently disengaging himself from 
the embrace of the baby arms. “I can’t 
tell you a story, now. I—wait!” he 
cried, struck by a sudden thought, “T’ll 
tell you a story if Aunt Nell wont in- 
terrupt mother’s writing till I’m 
through, Maybe this story will interest 
Aunt Eleanor as much as it will in- 
terest you.” 

Miss Van Vorst paused, in surprise; 
not only at Blake’s words but at the 
tone that underlay them. Doubtfully, 
she glanced across at the man, and read 
in his eyes a frenzy of appeal that 
moved her in spite of herself. Even as 
she hesitated Tom plunged into his 
narrative. 

“You remember the story I was tell- 
ing you a while ago, little partner,” he 
began, “the story about the Prince and 
the Princess. Well, there is some more 
to it after all. Once the Prince had to 
go away on a long, long journey. Clear 
across the ocean. The Princess was 


very, very sorry to have him go. So was 
the baby Princess. They cried a little. 
But they were brave Princesses, so they 
didn’t cry much. They just stayed at 
home and wrote him letters.” 
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“Why,” cried the child, “that’s just 
the way mother and I do.” 

Blake was looking over Muriel’s 
head, straight into Eleanor Van Vorst’s 
angry, perplexed face. Katherine, busily 
writing, heard nothing of the odd tale, 

“Then,” went on Tom, “while he was 
away, the Prince met a Witch—oh, a 
wicked, wicked Witch, who had the 
power to cast spells over Princes and 
make them helpless. Well, this Witch 
cast a spell over the poor Prince and 
she carried him away with her. Away 
from his work and his career and those 
who loved him.” 

“Did she carry him off on a broom- 
stick, Mr. Tom?” asked the child, 
vaguely alarmed by her big playmate’s 
tense speech. “O-oh, I’m. frightened, 
Mr. Tom! I don’t think I’m going to 
like this story. I—” 

“Yes, you will, little partner,” an- 
swered Blake, caressingly. ‘“There’s 
nothing in it to frighten you. Shall I 
go on with it?” 

The question had been leveled at 
Eleanor, 

Reluctantly Miss Van Vorst bowed 
her head. 

Tom resumed: 

“The Princess was very lonely when 
the Prince was carried away. She had 
a sister. This sister was a good woman. 
But, like a lot of good women, she was 
hard-headed and obstinate.” 

Eleanor’s glare of chagrined amaze- 
ment was almost too much for Blake’s 
self-control. But, still looking straight 
into Miss Van Vorst’s eyes, he con- 
tinued : 

“The Princess’s sister heard all about 
the Witch. And she wanted to run 
home as fast as she could to tell the 
Princess that the Witch had carried off 
the Prince. Now, if she’d told the Prin- 
cess about that, the Princess would 
have cried and would have been broken- 
hearted. And the poor Prince could 
never, never have come home again.” 

“Oh, what a bad sister!” exclaimed 
Muriel, “how wicked of her to want to 
make the Princess cry and break her 
heart !” 

“No,” corrected Tom. “The Sister 
wasn’t bad. She was a good woman, 
but obstinate. That’s the kind of women 
who make people cry and break their 
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hearts. They do it for conscience’s sake 
and feel like martyrs, when really they 
are often doing more harm than a dozen 
really bad people could do.” 

“But if the Sister told the Princess,” 
argued Muriel. 

“She didn’t really tell her,” replied 
Tom. “At least I don’t think she did. 
She only wanted to. But when she came 
to think it over she listened to reason 
instead of to intuition and—” 

“T’m—inter—I don’t know what that 
word means, Mr. Tom,” interrupted 
Muriel. 

“Intuition? Oh, intuition is a thing 
that women use for brain. Want to 
hear the rest of the story?” 

Again that unwilling nod from Elean- 
or, or an eager “Yes, please!” from 
Muriel. 

“The Sister,” said Tom, “decided, 
after all, that it would be a cruel, useless 
thing to tell the Princess. So she kept 
silent. Yes. She was a woman, but she 
actually kept silent for once. Then, by 
and by, the Prince managed to escape 
from the wicked Witch, and he came 
back to the Princess. Of course he had 
been awfully bad, awfully wicked. But 
he was sorry. He was so sorry that it 
made him resolve to be good always 
after that, and to spend the rest of his 
life trying to make up to the Princess 
for the wrong he had done. The Prin- 
cess kept right on loving him, and that 
made him all the more ashamed. It was 
part of his punishment to know she still 
loved and trusted him. And they were 
almost as happy together as they had 
been before he went away. There! Do 
you like that story any better?” 

“Oh, heaps and heaps better!” de- 
clared Muriel. 

Slipping down from his knee she ran 
across to Katherine, who had just fin- 
ished her letter and was directing its 
envelope. 

“Mother,” cried the child, “Mr. 
Tom’s been telling me a lovely story.” 
“A fairy story?” asked Katherine. 

“Yes,” answered Tom, “a _ fairy 
story.” 

“And like all fairy stories,” suggested 
Katherine, “I suppose it ends happily.” 

“Well,” remarked Blake, doubtfully, 
“I’m trying my blamedest to make it 
end that way.” 


Turning abruptly to Eleanor, his eyes 
again challenging hers, Tom asked 
pleadingly : 

“Does it end happily, Nell?” 

Before his gaze Miss Van Vorst’s 
stern-set face softened. There was a 
slight break in her rich voice as she 
replied : 

“I—hope so, Tom. Oh!” she added 
under her breath, “if only women were 
as loyal to women as men are to men!” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Blake, “most 
women stand less in need of it. I’m 
sorry,” he went on in the same low 
tone, “I’m sorry I said the Princess’s 
sister was hard-headed and obstinate. 
I was wrong.” 

“No,” contradicted Eleanor, with 
forced lightness. “The ‘Gnome’ worked 
a magic spell on her. That was all.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FOOL! 


In the library of his big Madison 
Avenue townhouse sat Jack Schuyler. 
Every detail of the room, from the 
wainscoat, booklined walls to the mas- 
sive furniture and soft-hued rugs por- 
trayed it the abode of a man whose 
taste was as perfect as his purse was 
deep. 

But the owner and sole occupant of 
the room seemed just now blind to the 
beauty of his surroundings. Seated at 
his desk, Schuyler was busy reading 
and re-reading several official looking 
letters. That their contents gave him 
scant pleasure was but too evident from 
his heavy frown. 

There was a subtle change in Schuy- 
ler’s appearance in the few months that 
had elapsed since his departure for Eu- 
rope. Still scrupulously well groomed 
and of alert, athletic bearing, there was 
an impalpable yet very evident altera- 
tion. The air of boyish exhilaration was 
gone. In its place was a look of tense 
nervousness, of sullen, dissatisfied pet- 
ulance. The man’s nerves were evi- 
dently in bad condition. 

Once he looked up from the letters, 
reached forward with a gesture that 
portrayed constant use and poured out 
a stiff glass of brandy from a decanter. 
Draining the glass at a swallow, he 















shuddered slightly, and, to calm the 
nervous spasm, filled and emptied the 
glass once more. A third time he 
reached for the decanter; then impa- 
tiently withdrew his hand. 

“No,” he muttered. “I’m taking too 
much of this wretched stuff. I’ll have to 
let up. Where the deuce is Parks?” 

He looked about him irritably. 

Just then his secretary came into the 
room with some papers, and Schuyler’s 
sullen eyes flashed angrily. 

“Why the deuce are you never around 
when [I want you, Parks?” he growled. 
“T wanted those papers in a rush. Give 
them to me!” 

“T came as quickly as I could, sir,” 
replied the secretary, “I—” 

“That’s enough!” snapped Schuyler. 
“You can go.” 

“But, sir, there’s a—” 

“Get out! I’m busy!” 

“There’s a lady in the drawing-room 
who—” 

“A lady?” queried Schuyler, un- 
steadily. 

“Yes, sir. The—THE lady.” 

“Show her in. No—I wont see her— 
That is—oh, send her in!” 

“And,” continued the secretary, mov- 
ing toward the door, “there’s a van here 
for your wife’s—pardon me, Mrs. 
Schuyler’s —trunks and furniture, sir.” 

“All right,” acquiesced Schuyler in a 
dead voice. “Let her take everything 
she picked out. And—and, Parks, I be- 
lieve I wont see—the lady—after all. 
Tell her so.” 

The secretary left the room. 

A twinge of nervousness once more 
crossed Schuyler’s tired face and again 
he poured out a drink. As he set down 
the glass his eye rested upon the long 
mirror above the mantel. Reflected in 
it he saw The Woman. She was stand- 
ing just within the folding doors, smil- 
ing mockingly at him. 

“What are you here for?” he de- 
manded, wheeling angrily to face her. 
“T sent word I didn’t want to see you. 
Have you come to look on the ruin you 
have wrought?” 

“T?” she exclaimed. “Why not say 
‘We,’ my Fool?” 

“Don’t call me that!” he snarled. “It 
hurts! It hurts because it’s true.” 

“Most truths hurt,” she observed. 
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Her light tone roused the man to 
fresh anger. 

“You’re quite satisfied, I hope!” he 
blazed. “She’s gone! Gone forever. She 
fled from me as if I were a leper as 
soon as she learned—” 

““She?’” repeated The 
“You mean your wife?” 

“You know I do. She’s gone—and 
she’s taken my child with her. My wife 
and baby—gone!”’ 

“And you're quite heartbroken?” 
sneered The Woman. “That’s the Man 
of it! Every man wants two women to 
make his life: complete. One to love, 
the other to respect. One to adore, one 
to honor. You're no different from the 
rest I’ve known.” 

“The rest you’ve known!” stormed 
the man. “Young Parmalee, for in- 
stance? And Rogers? And Seward Van 
Dam? And heaven alone knows how 
many more!” 

“You're jealous laughed The 
Woman: “That is as it should be, my 
Fool!” 

She laid one gloved hand in light 
caress upon his shoulder. He shook 
himself free of her touch as if it stung 
him. 

“Curse you!” he cried. “Let me 
alone!” 

“T wonder,” mused The Woman, not 
at all offended. “I wonder if you ever 
spoke that way to the other—to your 
wife?” 

“No,” replied Schuyler, curtly. 

It still jarred some latent feeling of 
decency within him to hear her speak 
of Katherine. 

“Do you know why you never spoke 
like that to her?” pursued The Woman, 
toying with the great bunch of flaming 
red roses she always wore. “It is be- 
cause you never loved her—as you love 
me. That is why, when you said: 
‘Curse you, let me alone!’ I didn’t say: 
‘Curse you!’ and go.” 

She struck him lightly across the face 
with one of the red roses, then mur- 
mured: 

“That was one reason. Tre other is— 
I love you!” 

“Love me?” ejaculated Schuyler. 
“Does love bring disgrace and ruin on 
its object? Does it?” 

“Sometimes,” admitted The Woman, 


Woman. 
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coolly, “even as it brings untold happi- 
ness. And it does bring that. Doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” faltered Schuyler, fighting in 
vain against her hypnotic influence. 
“Yes, it does, and you know it!” 

“Love,” went on The Woman, “is 
like roses. There is a road through life 
—barren, flat, plodding and long, with 
an ending yet more barren and dreary. 
That is the road of the White Rose. 
There is another road—sunny, glorious, 
full of laughter and beauty—the road 
of the Red Rose. Which will you travel, 
my Fool?” 

“The Red Road!” cried Schuyler. 
“T’ll travel it with you to the end— and 
Beyond! You do love me, Lady Fair, 
don’t you? You must love me, know- 
ing as you do all I’ve given up for you. 
You see these letters?” picking up the 
written pages from the table. “The first 
is from the White House. The Presi- 
dent demands my resignation. He re- 
calls me from my mission in disgrace. 
Here are letters requesting me to with- 
draw from positions of trust that I hold, 
positions that once meant everything to 
me. My career was one that every 
friend envied. It might easily have led 
me to the Presidency itself. You have 


killed that career. It lies dead at your’ 


feet. My wife is crushed, my child’s 
name disgraced, my friends gone. Ah, 
what haven’t I sacrificed for you?” 

“And in return you have me. Is that 
nothing ?” 

“But how can I know I shall always 
have your love?” 

“Can you doubt it?” she purred. 

“There was Parmalee”—he muttered, 
savagely. 

“A silly boy!” she retorted. “I never 
cared for him.” 

“And Rogers—” 

“A tiresome bore!” 

“And Van Dam—” 

“Ah, he was a Man! Next to you, 
more of a man than any other I ever 
met. And, like you, he was insanely 
jealous and unreasonable.” 

“And,”. answered Schuyler miser- 
ably, “at the last I shall perhaps be like 
him. Can this love of ours last?” 

“Why not?” 

“Age comes,” he replied, in gloomy 
reverie. “The body withers. The brain 
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grows dull. The blood becomes thin. 
The soul wearies. We sit, white-haired, 
drinking in the sun 
through shriveled pores to drive the 
chill from our shrunken frames. Old 
age! It will come to you—to me—to 
si And neither man nor fate can stop 
it!” 

Involuntarily The Woman shuddered. 
Then, shaking off the phantom of the 
years to come, she said lightly: 

“Why worry over the future? The 
present is ours.” 

“Yes,” he assented. “The present is 
ours, The youth and love and happiness 
that makes life worth while. But 
through it all I see those three figures— 
Parmalee—Rogers—Van Dam!—If I, 
thought for a moment that I would 
ever—would ever be like them—I’d—” 

“What would you do?” laughed The 
Woman. 

“I'd kill you where you stand!” he 
vowed, towering threateningly above 
her. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed in admiration, 
“that’s the mood I love best in you, my 
Fool! It shows spirit, brutality, good 
red blood. How could such a man as 
you are have imagined for one moment 
that you loved the woman who was 
your wife? Such a soft, silly, mushy—” 

“Stop!” he roared, in sudden fury. 
“If you dare breathe one word against 
her—” 

“Tl say what I please about whom- 
soever I please!” 

“You will not!” he contradicted. 
“You will not speak of her nor of my 
little girl. Understand that once and for 
all!” 

“There’s the man of it again,” she 
scoffed. “And the Fool of it. You 
would protect your wife from insult. 
Yet she scorns you, abandons you—” 

“The fault is mine,’ he urged, in 
wretched honesty. 

“Then why did you do it?’ demanded 
The Woman. 

“Heaven knows!” he groaned. 

“Why should we quarrel?” she said, 
coaxingly. “There are sweeter things 
in life. Kiss me, my Fool!” 

He looked at her, half disgusted, half 
enthralled. 

“T love you!” he exclaimed. “And I 
hate you!” 
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“That is quite as it should be, my 
Fool,” she retorted. “Sweetness min- 
gled with bitterness is far sweeter than 
mere sweetness alone. Kiss me!” 

Drawn by the all compelling lure of 
her half-shut eyes, he drew toward her, 
hypnotized, helpless. Her long, slender 
arms wound about his neck like snakes. 
Their lips met in a long kiss. 

The door of the room swung open. 
At sound of a step on the threshold the 
two sprang apart. 

Defiant, furious, John 
whirled to face the intruder. 


Schuyler 


CHAPTER VII 
THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 


In the doorway stood Tom Blake. 
His customary easy going, jolly man- 
ner had fallen from him like a garment. 
To John Schuyler’s perturbed vision 
the newcomer seemed a living embodi- 
ment of outraged Conscience. 

Yet Schuyler rallied his shaken 
nerves and faced his former friend with 
an assumption of ease. 

“So,” he sneered, “you have not fled, 
like the others, from the Leper?” 

“No” retorted Blake. “I stay behind 
to face the pestilence for the sake of the 
man who was once my friend!” 

“Ts the pestilence so noxious,’ que- 
ried Schuyler, ironically, “that you 
must dispense with the common cour- 
tesy of announcing your presence?” 

“T want to see you alone,” said Tom 
with brusque directness, in no way re- 
garding Schuyler’s sarcasm. 

“You may see me as I am,” growled 
the other. 

“TI do,” replied Blake, eyeing him in 
cold disgust. “And a most unpleasant 
sight it is. I want to see you alone. If 
you and this woman dare.” 

“By all means,” graciously assented 
The Woman, rising to go. 

“No!” declared Schuyler. 
where you are.” 

“l’d rather wait in the morning 
room,” answered The Woman. With a 
nod and a light laugh she passed out. 

The two men left alone together 
faced each other with the cautious, 
measuring glance of duelists awaiting 
the word of attack. 


“Stay 
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It was Schuyler who broke silence. 

“Before you begin arguing or re- 
proving or sermonizing,” he grumbled, 
“I want to tell you it is useless. Nothing 
you can say will make any difference. 
My decision is taken. My mind is made 
u ” 


Blake did not reply, but stood silent, 
stern, his clear eyes ablaze with con- 
tempt. The sight of his old chum’s face 
stirred latent memories in Schuyler and 
he went on more gently. 

“I’m sorry, old man, if my course 
doesn’t seem right to you—to the world. 
I confess it, sometimes seems wrong 
even to myself. But it’s the only course 
left for me, and I must take it whether 
I will or no. If you’ve come for a cigar 
and a chat, you’re more than welcome 
here. But if you came for any other 
reason, avoid trouble by going.” 

“I’m not avoiding trouble,” said Tom. 
“I’m looking for it. Jack Schuyler, you 
are making a fool of yourself. There 
was some excuse for the others. Par- 
malee was a kid. Rogers was an old 
dotard. Van Dam’s brain was soaked 
in absinthe. They had nothing to put 
them on their guard, no one to warn 
them against this woman. But you are 
walking open eyed — forwarned — to 
your doom, as one sheep follows an- 
other over a precipice. Why, I can’t be- 
lieve it of you. I keep pinching myself 
to make sure it isn’t a hideous night- 
mare. What does it all mean?” 

“You couldn’t understand,” replied 
Schuyler wearily, “even if I told you. 
You've never loved.” 

“‘Couldn’t understand? ‘Never 
loved?’ You make me tired. What the 
deuce do you mean by applying a noble, 
divine word like ‘love’ to a beastly, 
snaky infatuation like yours? You’re a 
fool!” 

“So you call me that, too?” muttered 
Schuyler. 

“Tove!” went on Blake, unheed- 
ing, “love lives only where there is re- 
spect, sympathy, mutual understanding. 
Do you mean to tell me you have an 
atom of respect for this woman? You 
know in your heart you have no more 
respect for her than she has for you. 
And that’s none at all. Is there any 
sympathy between you two? No more 
than between the helpless bird and the 
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snake that fascinates it. Can you un- 
derstand her? No more than she can 
understand you. Love, eh! You take 
a holy name in vain when you call this 
affair love.” 

“Go on! Go on!” groaned Schuyler 
as Blake paused, choked by righteous 
indignation. “If you can tell me any- 
thing that I haven't told myself a thou- 
sand times I’d like to hear it. Tell me 
what you think. Tell me what everyone 
thinks. Go on! What are you waiting 
for? But first let me tell you one thing: 
When the devil can’t get a man any 
other way, he sends a woman for him. 
And the woman gets him!” 

“*A Fool There Was,’ ”—quoted 
Blake, in disgust. 

“No, no!” cried Schuyler sharply, as 
if the quotation stung him to the heart, 
“say something of your own! Don’t you 
suppose I know that horrible ‘Vampire’ 
poem by heart? Don’t you suppose 
every word, every syllable, of it is 
branded into my brain? I know it— 
what it means—better than you can 
ever know. So say something else. Tell 
me the things that lie HERE,” striking 
his forehead, despairingly, “the things 
that lie here and that burn— and burn! 
Go on! But say something of your own. 
Not that—”’ ; 

“Wait!” commanded Blake. “The 
poem you so dread to hear was written 
by a man who knew you and your sort. 
It tells your future better than words 
of mine ever could. Listen: 

“A fool there was and his goods he spent, 
Honor and faith and a sure intent. 


And it wasn’t the least what the Lady meant, 
But a fool must follow his natural bent. 


The Fool was stripped to his foolish hide—” 


“To his foolish hide,” repeated Tom ; 
then with a burst of rage he exclaimed: 
“You fool! You poor, pitiful fool! 
‘Honor and faith and a sure intent!’ 
Your wife, your child, vour reputation 
—all gone! ‘Stripped to his foolish 
hide!’ But you were stripped to your 
sodden skeleton. Not even the rags of 
respectable, decent flesh are left. Why, 
if I weren’t so sorgy for you, I could 
cut your throat! When I think of Mu- 
riel, with her baby heart full of love 
for you—when I think of the wife who 
held you sacred and lavished her wealth 
of true love upon you—I wonder I let 
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you live. You say I don’t know what 
love is? Perhaps I don’t—and perhaps 
I do. There are some things a man can’t 
tell even his best friend. There are 
some things a man may not even tell 
himself. But whether I know what love 
really is or not, I’m different from you, 
thank God, and I love differently!” 

Schuyler had sunk into a chair, his 
head bowed before the outpouring of 
the other’s wrath. 

Blake strode across to him. 

_ “Stand up,” he commanded. “Stand 
up and look me in the eye, like a man— 
if you are able. Now, tell me your de- 
cision. Will you be a Man? Or will 
you be a Thing that neither earth nor 
heaven nor hell has room for ?” 

Schuyler, a gleam of the old-time 
honest manhood in his eyes, opened his 
lips impulsively to reply. But a light, 
silvery laugh drowned his words. The 
Woman pulled aside the curtain. 

“What a splendid revivalist was lost 
to the world,” she cried in gay mock- 
ery, “when you became a mere broker, 
Mr. Blake! Why, once or twice I my- 
self became almost enthusiastic. You 
are the most convincing speaker I ever 
heard! But (if you'll pardon a well- 
meant criticism) your low tones are 
just a trifle harsh.” 

Blake gathered up his hat and gloves, 
deigning no reply, no look toward The 
Woman whose spell he saw he could 
never hope to break. 

Turning to Schuyler he said quietly: 

“There is supposed to be honor 
among thieves. Apparently there is none 
among—libertines !” 

The door closed behind him and the 
Fool and The Woman stood looking 
after him in utter silence. Before either 
could speak, another, and far more un- 
expected, interruption occurred. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A STRANGE CLIMAX 


From the landing of the short stair- 
way that led to Schuyler’s bed-room 
came the shuffle of baby feet. Through 
the dim light of the library flashed a 
tiny white figure. In another instant 
Muriel had flung herself bodily upon 
her father. 





















“Oh, daddy! Dear, dear, dear dad- 
dy!” squealed the child in ecstasy as 
she threw her chubby arms about 
Schuyler’s neck. 

With a wordless cry of utter amaze- 
ment and delight—a cry whose joy was 
as poignant as pain—John Schuyler 
snatched the little girl to his breast. 
He could not speak. He could only kiss 
the flushed, happy baby face over and 
over again, and hold the child close to 
his heart as if visible hands were seek- 
ing to drag her from him. Never before 
had he so utterly realized the inesti- 
mable value of all he had thrown away. 

Muriel, surprised and just a little 
frightened at his vehemence, gazed 
about her in search of some familiar 
face, caught sight of The Woman, who 
sat at the opposite side of the room, 
smiling in enigmatic fashion at the 
scene between father and daughter. 

“Daddy!” exclaimed Muriel, “who is 
the beautiful lady ?” 

Schuyler drew the child closer in his 
arms as if to shut out the danger of 
contamination. But she wriggled her 
head free from its resting place on his 
breast and again looked across. She 
smiled in a friendly, half-shy way at 
The Woman and was reassured by the 
latter’s answering smile. 

“Who is she, daddy?” repeated Mu- 
riel, curious, eager to claim acquaint- 
ance with this new beauty. “Please tell 
me who she is.” 

“No one whom you know,” replied 
Schuyler hastily. “Now tell me all 
about—” 

“She is very beautiful, daddy, isn’t 
she?” persisted the child. “I never saw 
her before. Who is she?” 

“She—she—” stammered Schuyler. 

“Ts she a friend of mother’s?” que- 
tied Muriel. 

“NO!” 

Schuyler shouted the denial in a tone 
whose sudden fierceness alarmed the 
little girl. She shrank from her father, 
but he put his arms about her once 
more. 

Seeking to turn her thoughts from 
The Woman as well as to allay her sud- 
den fright, he asked: 

“Little sweetheart, how did you come 
here?” 

“T—I came with 


Mr. Tom,” an- 
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swered Muriel, still not quite at ease. 
This wan faced, nervous man was not 
at all like the “Daddy” who had been 
her jolly playmate and adorer. Child- 
like, she was instinctively aware of a 
subtle difference she could not define; 
and it frightened her. 

“I came with Mr. Tom,” she re- 
peated. “He left me in the drawing- 
room and he told me to stay there till 
he came back. But I wanted so much 
'to see you, daddy dear! So I went to 
your room. You weren’t there, so I 
came here—and—and—oh, when are 
you coming home? I miss you heaps 
and heaps. It’s lonesome when you're 
not there, daddy.” 

“Another advocate!” mocked The 
Woman. “It has all been very skill- 
fully planned.” 

Muriel, perching upon one arm of 
the desk chair, looked down at Schuy- 
ler with a new worry in her clear eyes. 

“I wish you’d come home, daddy,” 
she said, hesitatingly. “It isn’t only for 
me. You see—mother isn’t well, one 
bit.” 

“What?” 

“She’s feeling very badly. Aunt Nell 
and I are dref’ly worried about her.” 

“What is the matter with her?” asked 
Schuyler, in genuine distress. “Is she 
really ill?” 

“Well,” said the child, carefully pon- 
dering her reply, as she had heard doc- 
tors do, and anxious to make no mis- 
take, “she cries most all the time. And 
when I ask her what the matter is, she 
just shakes her head—like this—and 
says: ‘Nothing, dearie. Mamma’s 
tired” - 

“Oh, my God! My God!” groaned 
Schuyler, burying his face in his hands 
in an anguish of remorse. 

The Woman rose from her seat on 
the far side of the room. Muriel, turn- 
ing her wondering stare from her 
father to the stranger, met her amused 
gaze. 

“What a pretty little child you are!” 
cooed The Woman, holding out her 
arms. “Wont you give me a kiss, Mu- 
riel ?” 

There was a malicious gleam in The 
Woman’s eye. The child did not at all 
understand it, and it somehow repelled 
her. Yet, The Woman was beautiful, 
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and was stretching out her arms in what 
seemed quite a friendly, welcoming 
manner. 

The Woman spoke again. 

“Come and kiss me!” she said. 

Muriel took a step toward her. 

But Schuyler was on his feet between 
the two. 

“Stop!” he thundered, “she shall not! 
How dare you?” 

“How dare I?” echoed The Woman, 
with light insolence. “I say she shall 
kiss me.” 

Before Schuyler could prevent she 
had suddenly caught Muriel by the 
shoulder, drawn the child to her and 
kissed her three or four times on the 
lips. 

Schuyler, aghast, stood for the mo- 
ment unable to speak or move. 

The door had opened and Tom Blake, 
entering the room, had begun: 

“They told me Muriel was here—” 
when he saw the child struggling in 
The Woman’s embrace. 

With a cry of horror and loathing, 
Blake snatched Muriel away from The 
Woman as if from some foul contagion. 

Holding the amazed little girl safe in 
his own arms, he wheeled upon Schuy- 
ler with a curse. 

“T didn’t think,” he exclaimed, “even: 
a cur like yourself could sink so low 
as to permit that!” 

He strode to the door, carrying Mu- 
riel on his shoulders. Schuyler, recover- 
ing from his daze of astonishment, 
sought to bar the way. 

“Stop!” he ordered. “She is my child 
and I—” 

“Your child!” repeated Tom in biting 
scorn. “YOUR child! You should curse 
the day she became your child, even as 
she will live to curse it and to curse 
you!” 

He bore Muriel from the room. The 
door slammed behind them, seeming to 
bar out from John Schuyler all that 
had once been best in his life. 

Schuyler’s horrified stare fixed itself 
at last upon The Woman, who stood 
looking at him in quiet amusement. 

“Great heaven!” he gasped, “what 
have you done?” 

“Done?” echoed The Woman. 
“Nothing but to kiss your cunning lit- 
tle daughter. Why shouldn’t I?” 
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“Kiss her!” he panted. “My daugh- 
ter—Katherine’s child! And YOU 
dared to kiss her! She’ll remember that 
always. She will remember—and some 
day understand. Oh, horrible!” 

Her gay laugh broke in upon his an- 
guish and roused him to insane fury. 

“Can’t you understand, you devil?” 
he cried, his voice shrill and harsh with 
ungoverned rage. “Don’t you know 
what it means? Don’t you see the vile- 
ness of what you’ve just done? Bah! 
I hate you! You disgust me—you 
sicken me!” 

She was smiling at him as at the an- 
tics of some oddly amusing freak. Be- 
side himself with mad rage he caught 
her by the long, white throat and struck 
her twice across the face, heavily with 
the flat of his hand. 

Once—twice—the blows fell. She did 
not wince nor cry out, but merely faced 
him with that same inscrutable smile. 
His hand was raised for a third blow 
when she murmured—softly, yet with 
infinite compelling force: 

“Kiss me, my Fool!” 

Schuyler recoiled as from a snake. 
But she drew a step nearer and in a 
whisper as sibilant as the kiss of a 
serpent, she repeated: 

“Kiss me, my Fool!” 

With a groan of mortal defeat, John 
Schuyler threw his arm across his face 
to shut out her heavy-lidded, hypnotic 
gaze. 

Again, she had conquered. Again he 
was her helpless, doomed slave. 


CHAPTER IX 
“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE” 


It was late summer. Yet red and 
white flowers still glowed in the rose 
garden of the Larchmont cottage. And 
in the cool shade of the garden one day 
were gathered Katherine, her sister, 
and Tom Blake. 

Tom had been a constant visitor to 
the cottage during the long months of 
heartbreak and despair. The gay, care- 
less manner that masked his deep grief 
and sympathy had brought sunshine 
into many a dark hour for Katherine. 
He was ever at her side, quietly ready 
to stand between her and the world; 














to lift every possible burden from her 
fragile shoulders. So accustomed had 
Katherine grown to his untiring care 
that she scarce realized its presence. 
But Eleanor Van Vorst, looking on 
with the cool, critical gaze of an out- 
sider, understood—and approved. 

“Tom,” Katherine was saying, as she 
glanced wearily up from a mass of 
legal papers on the wicker table, “I 
wish you'd go over these for me. My 
fawyers want them signed and returned 
at once. And I can’t make out what 
any of them are about.” 

“Of course, you can’t,” assented 
Blake, gathering up the documents. 
“No one can. I never know what my 
lawyers are doing. If I did, I’d fire em 
and do it myself, and they know it. 
That’s why they tangle up their mean- 
ing in such long, involved phrases. 
Their graft lies in being mysterious. A 
lawyer can order a fried egg, cooked 
on one side, and make the order 
sound like a royal proclamation an- 
nouncing a total change in the currency 
system. Doctors are the same way. 
When you have ‘pink eye’ the doctor 
calls it ‘mucopurulent conjunctivitis.’ 
He does that because ‘pink eye’ isn’t 
worth a dollar fee, at the outside, while 
he can get twenty for springing ‘muco- 
purulent conjunctivitis.’ I’ll carry these 
into the library,” collecting the last of 
tthe papers, “and see what a low-geared 
brain like mine can make out of them.” 

Blake was scarcely out of sight when 
Eleanor turned abruptly to her sister, 
with the blunt query: 

“Katherine, when are you going to 
divorce John Schuyler?” 

“Please, please!” begged Katherine, 
wearily, “don’t let’s bring that up again. 
I don’t want to talk about it.” 

“But I do,” insisted Eleanor. “And 
I’m going to. You’ve got to divorce 
him, Katherine.” 

“No! No!” 

“But I say yes! In justice to your- 
self, in justice to Muriel, you can never 
have anything more to do with John 
Schuyler. You must divorce him.” 

“I’ve told you I will not,” replied 
Katherine. 

“But if you could hear what people 
are saying about you.” 

“What do I care what people say 
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about me? It is what I think about my- 
self that counts.” 

“But how can you think about your- 
self, then, as you do? You’re not con- 
sistent.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Kath- 
erine, surprised. “How am I inconsist- 
ent ?” 

“You are compromising,” retorted 
Eleanor brusquely. “You’re hedging. If 
John Schuyler isn’t good enough to live 
with he isn’t good enough to be mar- 
ried to.” 

“But,” faltered the wife. “I—I can’t 
live with him!” 

“Then divorce him.” 

“No; I can’t do that, either.” 

“Then what are you going to do? 
Going on forever without being honest 
either with him or with yourself? Com- 
promising on the one hand with your 
self-respect and on the other with your 
selfishness ? How long has it been since 
you made the least effort to see him or 
send anyone to him?” 

“How long?” echoed Katherine, “oh, 
more than a year. Not since that time 
Tom and Muriel went.” : 

“There you are!” exclaimed Eleanor, 
triumphantly. 

Katherine looked at her sister in trou- 
bled doubt for a moment, then, with a 
sigh bowed her head. 

“T think I see your point, Nell,” said 
she. “You are right.” 

“Then you'll divorce him?” cried 
Eleanor in delight. “You’ll divorce him 
at once?” ‘ 

“No,” returned Katherine, “I am go- 
ing to him.” 

“What?” gasped Eleanor, totally at 
a loss to understand. 

“I am going to him,” repeated Kath- 
erine. “You’ve shown me my duty.” 

“Are you insane?” ejaculated Elea- 
nor. “I haven’t shown you your duty if 
such a mad step as you propose is 
duty. But I'll show you something 
more that you hadn’t thought of.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Muriel.” 

“Muriel ?” 
wonder. 

“Yes. Shall you take Muriel with you 
when you go back to John Schuyler?” 

“No, no. Of course not. I’ll leave her 
here with you.” 
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“More inconsistency! Do you see? 
Compromise on compromise. Hedging 
on hedging, Can’t you see how impos- 
sible it all is—how utterly impossible?” 

“But what shall I do, Nell?” wailed 
Katherine, in helpless despair; “what 
can I do? Why didn’t you let me alone? 
Wasn’t the situation hard enough even 
as it was?” 

“It was too hard,” answered Eleanor. 
“T want to make it easier. I want you 
to leave him irrevocably. Then you can 
forget him. But until then you can’t.” 

“What does Tom Blake say?” asked 
Katherine, as a last resort. 

“T haven’t asked him,” said Eleanor. 
“But I will—now.” 

Blake was coming from the library. 
At Miss Van Vorst’s call he turned 
toward the rose garden. 

“Tom,” began Eleanor, as he entered 
the garden, “I’ve been doing a lot of 
thinking. I want Katherine to leave 
John Schuyler—legally leave him. It’s 
the only fair—only right—thing to do.” 

Katherine had moved away to the far 
side of the garden, loath to take fur- 
ther part in the argument. 

Eleanor, without waiting for Tom’s 
reply, went on hurriedly: 

“Tm not trying to convince you, 
Tom, because it’s all sufficiently plain. 
She can’t live with him; yet as long as 
she is his wife she has no right to be 
away from him. And she can never go 
to him. She wants your opinion, Tom. 
She’s always respected your judgment 
more than mine, ever since the days 
when you and she were boy and girl 
sweethearts. And I know the advice you 
give her will be honest—in spite,” she 
lowered her voice, “in spite of that story 
of the Prince and Princess and the 
gnome.” 

“You heard me tell Muriel that 
story?” exclaimed Blake, with a guilty 
start. 

“Ves,” she admitted, “I heard. And 
I understood.” 

With an impulsive gesture she held 
out her hand toward Blake, saying: 

“T like you, Tom. You’re a good man. 
And they’re mighty scarce, these days. 
If she divorces John Schuyler she may 
in time learn to—” 

Tom Blake turned away, without lis- 
tening to the rest of her sentence. 





Crossing quickly to where Katherine 
stood, he said, curtly: 

“Katherine, do you really want me to 
advise you in this matter?” 

“I—I don’t know,” faltered Kath- 
erine. “I—yes—perhaps Nell’s right 
after all. I am so tired. So tired and per- 
plexed. Tell me, Tom, what is best for 
me to do. Tell me!” 

Blake looked down for a moment 
into her pale, sad face. When he spoke 
he had conquered a wild longing that 
had battled for mastery,over his loyal 
spirit. 

“Katherine,” he said, gently, “do you 
remember that June day, eight years 
ago, when you walked up the aisle of 
old Trinity with the sunlight streaming 
through the windows and making a 
path of glory before you? John Schuy- 
ler met you at the altar. And you vowed 
then to be his wife ‘For better, for 
worse—till death us do part.’ Stick to 
that vow, Katherine. Stick to it.” 

And Katherine Schuyler, smiling up 
at him through her tears, whispered : 

“T will! You have shown me the right 
road.” 


CHAPTER X 
A FORM IN THE DARKNESS 


An outsider, who recalled the beau- 
tiful library of John Schuyler’s town 
house as it had appeared in former days, 
would have fancied his eyes were play- 
ing strange tricks, had he entered the 
room on the night after Katherine’s de- 
cision to return to her husband. 

The library seemed to have been 
smitten by a blight—to have been the 
playground of mischievous spirits of 
evil, Dust lay everywhere, nearly an 
inch thick. The rugs were bunched in 
grotesque shapes where wandering feet 
had kicked them out of their smooth 
contour. 

One oil painting—a priceless Corot— 
had tumbled or been knocked from its 
nail and in falling had been transfixed 
on the iron points of a Strozzi lamp. 
There it hung, torn, ruined, dust- 
coated. Another picture had been 
pushed sideways and tilted strangely 
askew. The floor was littered with 
broken glass and cigar butts. The hang- 
ings were tattered, dusty, torn. 





















The huge mirror above the carved 
mantel-shelf was shattered; and its 
shining fragments strewed the hearth. 
The once orderly writing-table was a 
vast litter of dusty papers, dried ink- 
wells, broken and rusted pens, and 
smashed liquor glasses. The moonlight, 
pouring in through a grimy window- 
pane, illuminated the disordered room 
with a ghastly, unearthly glow. 

Parks, the secretary, came in. Grop- 
ing his way to the table he switched on 
the only electric lamp whose bulb was 
not yet broken. By the dim light he 
looked about him in dumb horror. Then, 
reaching for the desk telephone, he 
called up a number, 

“Is this Dr. Grenell’s office?” he 
asked, his voice echoing strangely 
through the big room. “Is he there? 
Engaged at present, eh? Well, please 
ask him to call up Mr. John Schuyler’s 
house as soon as possible. Thanks.” 

Parks sought in the débris till he 
found a fairly clean sheet of paper and 
an envelope. No pen on the desk was 
fit for use, nor was there ink. Drawing 
out a fountain pen he wrote rapidly. 
Midway in his letter he was interrupted 
by the jangle of the telephone. He 
dropped the pen and put the receiver 
to his ear. 

“Dr. Grenell?” he asked. “Yes, doc- 
tor, it was I who called you up. Parks, 
Mr. Schuyler’s secretary. No, Mr. 
Schuyler’s about the same. No change 
since you were here. Only, I’m going 
away. Yes. Going away. No. I can’t 
stand it any longer. That’s why I’m tele- 
phoning you. Better send some one at 
once to look after him. A man, if pos- 
sible. He’s very violent at times. 
Brandy? Yes, just that. I can’t keep it 
from him. He’s weaker every day. 
Doesn’t eat, doesn’t sleep, doesn’t go 
out. No. What? Yes, that would be best, 
I’m sure. Good-by.” 

Parks hung up the receiver and went 
on with his letter. As he wrote, the 
ringing of the distant door-bell caught 
his ear. He finished his letter, sealed 
and addressed it, the bell sounding 
again and again, more and more insist- 
ently. 

All at once, Parks jumped to his feet, 
hurried out, and returned a moment 
later followed by Tom Blake. 
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“Yes,” the secretary was saying, “I’m 
sorry to have kept you waiting, sir. 
You see, for the moment, I forgot the 
servants had all gone and that there 
was no one but myself to let you in.” 

“The servants all gone?’ echoed 
Blake, surprised. ‘““What do you mean?” 

“There has been no one below stairs 
for a week or more. They irritated him, 
he said—got on his nerves—so he dis- 
charged the lot of them. His valet went 
yesterday. He was the last.” 

Blake scarce heard. Horrified, he was 
taking in one feature after another of 
the room’s hideous disarray. At last his 
attention returned and he said, pleas- 
antly : 

“I’m glad you at least are still here.” 

“T am here—now,” evaded Parks. 

“You don’t mean you're going, too?” 

“I must, sir,” replied Parks. “I’m 
sorry. But I must. I—I don’t seem to 
suit him as well as I did.” 

“But,” protested Blake, “he surely 
can’t be left alone.” ‘ 
“T know he can’t. I’ve telephoned for 

a nurse. A man.” 

Blake had turned toward the short 
stairway leading to Schuyler’s bed- 
room. But Parks intercepted him. 

“T wouldn’t go in there if I were you, 
sir,” said the secretary. “To have 
known him as he once was—and then 
to see him now—it would be a shock, 
sir. It is too much for me, I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I wanted you to 
see this room for yourself. That is why 
I brought you in here. It will give you 
some idea—” 

“But,” urged Tom, trying to over- 
come the horror that the place inspired 
in him. “You said the servants had 
been gone only a week. Surely, this li- 
brary didn’t get in such a state in one 
short week.” 

“No, sir. But Mr. Schuyler would let 
no one come into this room. Not even 
me. Until to-night I hadn’t been in here 
for months. I had to come now to get 
some books and papers of mine.” 

The secretary gathered up his be- 
longings, and prepared to go. His hat 
and gloves were at hand. As he took 
them he was halted by another ques- 
tion from Tom. 

“Does—does She come here now?” 
asked Blake. 
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“Very seldom now, sir,” answered 
Parks. “And no one else ever comes. 
It’s a lonely house. Frightfully lonely.” 

The secretary shuddered slightly at 
the memory of it all. 

“And he?” queried Blake, curtly. 

“He’s on the last rung, I’m afraid, 
sir,” returned Parks. “Drink—and Re- 
morse. He seems bent on forgetting 
everything. Try as I will I can’t keep 
the brandy from him. It is at his hand 
from morning till night—from night to 
morning. All day—all night—he drinks 
—and drinks. And tries to forget.” 

al eed 

“At first,” continued Parks, “the 
brandy made him drunk and he slept. 
But now it seems only to numb his 
senses, I can hear him all through the 
night, muttering — muttering — till it 
gives me the cold shivers. I can hear 
him cursing himself, cursing everything, 
cursing everybody. He curses Her— 
The Woman—then he calls her. All 
night long—calling—calling! Oh, it is 
unbearable! Horrible!” 

“Great heaven!” muttered Blake, un- 
der his breath. “I heard something of 
this—but I didn’t dream it was so bad. 
You say he is changed in appearance?” 

“Changed, sir? I don’t believe you’d 
know him,” 

“T’m too late, then?” 

“Too late?” repeated Parks, bitterly. 
“Yes, too late. It has always been too 
late. From the very first. I was with 
him, you know, all along.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. Abroad and— 
afterward. I had forgotten. I wish I 
could forget. He WAS a Man. A Man 
in every sense of the word. Pardon me 
—but I was very fond of him.” 

“And yet you’re going? Don’t you 
think you’d better stay? You can help 
him, perhaps.” 

“It’s impossible,” declared the secre- 
tary, “I’m sorry, but—” 

He checked himself. A hand was 
fumbling at the latch of the door lead- 
ing to Schuyler’s bedroom at the top 
of the short, broad stair flight. 

Both men turned at the sound and 
stood silent, expectant. The doorway 
was beyond the feeble glow of the sin- 
gle desk electric light. Yet in the gloom 
they saw the door open and a shadowy 
figure creep out onto the landing. 
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Blake and Parks, standing back in 
the darker part of the library, spoke no 
word as the figure in the doorway 
moved hesitatingly out toward the 
stairs. 

The moon had for a few minutes been 
under a cloud. Now it sailed clear in 
the heavens, throwing a white ray 
through the stairway window and il- 
luminating the form that crouched 
there. 

Tom Blake broke the tense silence by 
a wordless gasp of incredulous stark 
amaze. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE WRECK OF A SOUL 


John Schuyler, revealed in the white 
glow of moonlight, stood irresolute on 
the landing. 

No one meeting him by chance could 
have recognized him for the handsome, 
well-groomed man of a year before. 

His hair was thin almost to baldness. 
It was a dirty white in color and fell 
loosely over his wrinkled forehead. His 
once firm mouth hung slack. His eyes 
were red, shifty, half closed. His fea- 
tures worked nervously and a yellow 
pallor replaced the former bronzed 
clearness of his skin. 

Schuyler was clad in a pair of baggy 
trousers and a stained smoking jacket. 
The latter was open at the neck, re- 
vealing the tumbled collar of a pajama 
coat. The clothes hung awkwardly on 
the shrunken, bent figure that shook as 
with a palsy. The man was a pathetic, 
awful caricature of what he had been. 
No cartoonist would have dared to 
draw so brutal, hideous, unnatural a 
likeness. 

John Blake, watching his former 
friend unobserved, felt his heart turn 
sick within him. Was this the John 
Schuyler whose magnetic, virile person- 
ality and brilliant genius had once made 
him envied of all the world? 

As Schuyler shuffled down the short 
stairway into the library Parks silently 
withdrew, leaving the two together. 
Schuyler, without seeing Blake, moved . 
across to the desk, fumbled with a key, 
pulled open a drawer and lifted out a 
bottle of brandy. As he did so his eye 
fell on Park’s letter. With shaky fingers 



































A FOOL THERE WAS 


he picked it up and tore open the en- 
velope. 

“*Your employment has become un- 
bearable,” he read, mumblingly. 
“Therefore, I beg that you will accept 
my resignation—”’ 

“The rats are deserting’ the sinking 
ship,” muttered Schuyler, breaking off 
in his reading. “Wise rats! Sensible 
rats !” 

He poured out a stiff drink of brandy, 
gulped it down, raw; then refilled the 
glass and held it aloft in shaky cere- 
mony as if addressing unseen ban- 
queters. 

“Here’s to you, Parmalee!” he 
chuckled, “and to you, Rogers—and to 
you, Van Dam! May you jig merrily 
in Perdition, where I'll soon join you! 
And here’s to those other fools—named 
and nameless—who were as we!” 

As he drained the glass his wander- 
ing eye fell on Tom Blake. 

“Good!” he mumbled, “I’m glad to 
see you, even though you’ve come to 
curse me. It’s a lonesome hole! I’m glad 
you came.” 

“T didn’t come because I wanted to,” 
rejoined Blake. “I came to prevent 
Katherine from coming. Katherine— 
the wife who loved you—who still loves 
you. She wants to make one last effort 
to save you.” 

“Save me?” muttered Schuyler, 
“there’s nothing left to save!” 

“T know that,” retorted Blake, “I 
came for her sake.” 

“Well, you’ve come too late,” snarled 
Schuyler, “‘A fool there was and he 
made his prayer!’—Hush!” he broke 
off, drunkenly. “Did you hear her? 
She’s calling—calling always. She—” 

“Jack!” cried Blake, “don’t. It makes 
me sick!” 

“Makes me sick, too! See that 
smashed mirror? Not a whole one left 
in the house! I’m afraid to look at my- 
self. Save me, eh? What would be the 
use? What’s left of me? Nothing but— 
Hush!” he whispered, suddenly. 
“They’re calling again. Parmalee, 
Rogers, Van Dam—all three of them! 
Gentlemen, I drink to you!” 

“Jack!” broke in Blake. “Listen! 
Brace up, man, and listen to me. 
There’s a chance for you yet. We'll take 
you away somewhere—for a year—five 
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years, if need be. There’s still happiness 
for you, Jack! We'll go and find it. 
Come, old man!” 

“It’s too late, I tell you!” whimpered 
Schuyler. “She’s torn from me every- 
thing that makes life worth living. She’s 
taken brain and manhood and self-re- 
spect and wife and child and friends 
and—honor! Everything. Everything 
but this!” 

He snatched up the brandy bottle lov- 
ingly and raised it to his lips. Blake 
tore it from his nerveless fingers. 

“Good heavens!” gasped Tom, 
“haven’t you a spark of manhood left? 
No brains? Nothing a man can appeal 
to?” 

“Give me that bottle!” howled Schuy- 
ler, snatching back the brandy. “Give 
it to me!” 

He lifted it once more to his mouth, 
chuckling and mumbling to himself. 
Blake eyed him in righteous fury, then 
burst into wrathful speech: 

“By heavens!”’cried Tom, “if there’s 
one spark of manhood left in you I'll 
arouse it! You pitiful Thing that was 
once a Man! If nothing else will 
awaken you perhaps this can!” 

As he spoke Tom Blake struck 
Schuyler fiercely across the face. The 
stinging blow awoke in the besotted 
wretch a spark of his old manhood. 
Reeling to his feet he stammered in 
tipsy anger : 

“You struck me, curse you! You 
struck me. You’ve got to fight me for 
that !” 

He struck out in drunken madness. 
But the blow went wide and its impetus 
sent Schuyler sprawling helpless on the 
floor. 

“Get up!” roared Blake, kicking the 
prostrate body. “Get up, you beast!” 

Schuyler, panting, staggered feebly 
to his feet and lurched forward. 

“You struck me!” he sobbed in im- 
potent rage. “You struck me! You 
kicked me! You'll fight me for this! 
You'll fight me, or—” 

Blake, catching up a glass of water 
from the mantel, launched its contents 
full into Schuyler’s distorted face. 
Schuyler sank weakly into a chair. The 
shock was sobering him. He looked up, 
seemed to see Blake for the first time, 
and shakily held out his hand. 
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“Hello, Tom!” he said, dazedly, as if 
waking from a nightmare. 

Blake, seeing the man’s muddled 
brain was clearing, hastened on: 

“You can understand me now. Listen! 
You’re coming away with me! Away 
from this hell’s snake of yours. You’re 
coming to-day—now! Do you under- 
stand ?” 

ees.” 

“Good! There’s still a chance for you, 
Jack. A good fighting chance. There’s 
still life in you and spirit and a soul. 
And it hurt me cruelly to strike you, 
dear old Jack. I only did it for your 
own sake—to rouse you, to bring you 
back to life. I wouldn’t hurt you for all 
the whole world, Jack! You’re going to 
brace up and be a man again. Tell me 
that you will!” 

“Too late!” groaned Schuyler. 
“There’s no chance now, Tom.” 

“No, no, Jack! It’s not too late. 
There’s still happiness for you. Your 
wife and child will help you. Their 
dear hands will guide you straight.” 

“Don’t!” begged Schuyler. “Don’t 
speak of them!” 

“Brace up! When did you eat last? 
To-day ? No? When, then?” 

“I—I don’t remember. I 
thought of eating.” 

“Then begin to think of it. Build up 
your brain and body, too. I’m going to 
help you. In a year or so you'll be the 
man you once were. Think of the wife 
and child who love you. Think of Mu- 
riel’s baby arms about your neck.” 

“Don’t, Tom! You’re killing me!” 

“No, I’m saving you! You'll come 
with us, Jack?” 

“Tt isn’t too late, 
Schuyler, with dawning 
“you're sure it isn’t too late?” 

“No, no! It isn’t too late. We'll save 
you yet!” 

“Then I'll go, Tom! I’ll go with you! 
We'll—we’ll fool her, after all, wont 
we, old man? She and Parmalee and 
Rogers and Seward Van Dam! Tell me 
she doesn’t exist—this Vampire who 
has drained all the good, all the sweet- 
ness from my life and left only the bit- 
ter, dry husk! Take me away—if you’re 
sure it isn’t too late. I don’t want to be 
a coward—but I’ve tried so hard—so 
hard to break away from her—and I 


haven’t 


Tom?” asked 
courage ; 
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never could. There was always some- 
thing in her eyes that held me—that 
robbed me of courage, that dragged me 
back to her. I couldn’t even kill myself. 
I tried that, too. But I couldn’t. The 
only forgetfulness lay in the brandy 
that sapped my strength and drained 
my blood and shriveled my veins. Oh, 
don’t despise me! I’ve suffered!” 

He collapsed in a sobbing, trembling 
heap. But there had been a ring of 
penitence, of hope, in his voice. He was 
as a man newly awakened to sanity 
after a long, wasting illness. Blake felt 
this and soothed and encouraged the 
hysterical wreck with all the tenderness 
of a woman. 

As Schuyler regained a little of his 
self-control, the door at the end of the 
library opened and two figures entered 
the radius of electric light in which the 
stricken man was crouching. Starting 
nervously as if in delirium, Schuyler 
recognized Katherine and Muriel. With 
a shaky cry of joy he gathered the child 
to his breast. Blake turned sharply on 
Katherine. 

“Why did you come?’ he whispered. 
“You promised—” 

“T had to,” replied the wife. “My 
place is here.” 

Schuyler tried to swing Muriel to his 
shoulder as in their old-time romps. But 
his shattered strength couid not avail 
to lift the child’s light weight from the 
floor. Realizing his utter weakness, he 
sank back in his chair. 

“Mother,” observed Muriel, looking 
up from her father’s feeble embrace, 
“you forgot to kiss Daddy!” 

“Did I, dear?” answered Katherine. 
“T’m sorry.” 

Without fear or hesitation she drew 
near to the loathsome Being shivering 
in the chair before her. But Schuyler, 
divining her purpose, stretched forth a 
tremulous, protesting hand. 

“Not yet!” he panted. “It’s nic fair. 
Not right! No yet.” 

“Come, Jack!” broke in Blake cheer- 
ily. “Pack a suit-case and be ready 
to start when I get back. I’m going to 
take them to the hotel and I’ll be here 
again for you in a few minutes. Then 
we'll go away together—all of us—and 
some day you'll look back on the past 
year just as a bad dream.” 
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“Yes,” assented Schuyler, “but come 
back soon. Don’t be long. Good-by, lit- 
tle sweetheart, ” he added, kissing Mu- 
riel. ‘““Good-by, Katherine. It was “splen- 
did of you to come—” 

Katherine motioned Blake and Mu- 
riel to leave her alone for a moment 
with her husband. As the door closed 
behind them she crossed to where 
Schuyler sat and laid a soft hana on his 
trembling, shrunken arm. Schuster 
started violently at the touch. 

“Oh, Katherine!’ he groaned, ‘1 
don’t deserve your divine forgiveness ! 
It’s too much for you to grant! Too 
much for me to take. I’m weak, crim- 
inal, all unworthy of you! And yet you 


forgive—” 
“Yes, I do forgive!” she answered 
softly. “I forgive it all. It was not your 


fault, John, dear. I see that now. Is it 
the fault of the bird that he flutters to 
his doom when the eyes of the snake are 
bewitching him? It was not that you 
were weak. It was that she was too 
strong for you. Don’t think I am 
doing anything noble in forgiving you. 
I’m not. I’m just a wife that loves her 
husband. It has been a bitter, terrible 
dream. But we’re awake now. And we'll 
never dream again.” 

“Go now!” he whispered. “Go and 
leave me to realize this miracle. I can’t 
believe it all, even yet. But one day I'll 
redeem myself and I’ll make up to you 
for all you’ve suffered if it takes me a 
lifetime. Go now, and come back with 
Tom. And—oh, God bless you! God 
bless you, my darling!” 

Another paroxysm shook him. He 
buried his face in his hands. Katherine 
bent silently, kissed his bowed head, and 
went quietly out of the room. Long did 
John Schuyler sit there in blissful, 
peace-filled calm. At last he raised his 
eyes. As he did so the new found hope 
was wiped from his face as by a sponge. 
He staggered to his feet with a hoarse 
scream. ; 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GRIP OF FATE 


In the shimmering track of moon- 
light, looking amusedly down at Schuy- 
ler’s horrified face, stood The Woman. 
She had entered without noise. Now, 
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toying with the great mass of red roses 
she always carried, she glided toward 
him with a sinuous motion vaguely sug- 
gestive of a serpent’s advance upon its 
prey. 

Schuyler eyed her in horrified silence. 

“Just in time, it seems!” remarked 
The Woman. “I understand you are 
going away. Good! I trust you may 
have a very pleasant journey, my Fool!” 

He quivered as with pain, but made 
no reply. 

She went on lazily: 

“It’s just as* well, after all. Lately, 
with your drunkenness and your vile, 
slovenly ways, you’ve grown unbear- 
able—tiresome! If you weren’t going, I 
was.” 

“To another Fool?” growled Schuy- 
ler, a spark of the old jealousy burning 
in his sunken eyes. 

She answered, lightly: 

“No. To a Man—this time.” 

“Then squeeze him dry!” snarled the 
shivering wretch, “squeeze the honor 
and life and self-respect out of him! 
Let Parmalee and Rogers and Van 
Dam laugh at him from their hole in 
hell—as they have laughed at me! And 
I—I’ll laugh at the whole foul lot of 
you. For I’ll be safe from you—you 
Vampire!” 

She met his snarling defiance with a 
mocking little laugh. 

“So it’s all over?” she cooed. “Yet it 
was sweet while it lasted. Very sweet, 
was it not, my Fool? Sometimes! You 
were so crazy about me. You threw 
away everything for my sake. Wife, 
career, and all. How I used to love to 
read those silly, stupid, lovely little 


‘letters your wife wrote you! J—” 


“Curse you!” shouted Schuyler. 
“Stop! You’ve taunted me enough! 
I’m free of you forever! Do you hear? 
Forever!” 

“Ts it so?” she sneered. “Well, that 
is as it should be. I am wearying of 
all this—and of you. But before I go,” 
she mocked, thrusting the mass of 
scarlet roses into his face, “kiss me, my 
Fool!” 

Schuyler shrank back from her ges- 
ture and words as if from the attack of 
a snake. Her gay laugh goaded him to 
a frenzy of despair. The hope of reform 
and of new life died within him. Yet, 
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as might a charmed bird, he still battled 
for freedom. 

“Why have you come here?” he 
whimpered miserably. “Why did you 
come? Haven’t you done enough al- 
ready? Is there no shred of pity in your 
black heart—no mercy, no human feel- 
ing of any kind?” 

“Bless us!” scoffed The Woman, “an 
appeal to the emotion! How touching! 
You really do it surprisingly well.” 

“In mercy’s name!” screamed the 
frantic man, “let me go! There is no 
misery I have not suffered—no degrada- 
tion I have not reached—no depths I 
have not sunk to—no dishonor I have 
not known! What more do you want 
of me, you devil?” 

“What more could I want of you?” 
she retorted gayly. “What more have 
you to give, my Fool?” 

His frenzied tone sank to one of 
hysterical pleading. 

“There is just one chance for me!” 
he moaned, “just one little, pitiful 
chance! Can’t you find one atom of 
pity in that dead thing you call a heart? 
Can’t you let me take that one tiny 
chance of redemption they held out to 
me? I don’t ask much in return for all 
I’ve given. I only ask to be let alone— 
that’s all—just to be let alone! Ah, go! 
Please, please go!” 

“Why,” exclaimed The Woman with 
an air of injured innocence, “any one 
would think I had done wrong by you.” 

“*And never could understand!” 
quoted Schuyler under his breath. 

Then, goaded to a fresh access of 
fury by her mocking laugh, he raged: 

“By Heaven, I’ll have my chance! I’ll 
have it in spite of you, you Vampire! 
Go! Do you hear me? Go! Go NOW! 
Curse you!” 

His shaky voice rose to a shrill dis- 
cordant scream as he pointed to the 
door. Shorn of strength, of manhood, 
of courage, as he was, there was none 
the less something compelling—some- 
thing vibrant and masterly—in his ges- 
ture. The Woman’s sleepy eyes gazed 
on him with a new interest. There was 
about the palsied, whimpering wreck a 
momentary shadow of his former 
power. 

“T will go,” murmured The Woman, 
rising and moving toward him, “T will 
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go, my Fool—by and by. When you’ve 
ceased to amuse me!” 

“You'll go NOW!” thundered the 
man, throwing open the great double 
doors and staggering back to face her 
with that same remnant of his old 
masterful air. “You'll go at once. By 
force if need be!” 

He made as if to eject her from the 
room. But, with lightning-quick gesture, 
she gripped his upraised arms by both 
wrists. In vain he struggled to free his 
hands from that light, firm grip. The 
year of heavy drinking had done its 
work too well. His slackened, shriveled 
muscles refused to respond. This wom- 
an, whom he once could have crushed 
at a single blow, was now his master. 
He could not break her grasp nor could 
his feeble resistance prevail for an 
instant against her sinuous young 
strength. 

Then, coughing, panting, gasping, 
John Schuyler collapsed into his chair. 
His heart was hammering wildly 
against his ribs; his breath came in 
loud, fitful gurgles. His head spun. 

Over him towered The Woman, 
flushed and triumphant from her easy 
victory. 

“You are not as strong as you were, 
you know!” she laughed. “Why, I can 
remember when those weak, trembling 
arms of yours were mighty enough to 
crush in a man’s ribs. Now they could 
not crush a fly. Bah!” with a sudden 
hissing intake of breath, “you sicken 
me, you brandy-soaked skeleton! You 
ask if I’ve had all I want of you? I 
have, and more. And now [ll go and 
leave you to the ‘chance’ you whine for 
so pitiably. But not until—not until you 
kiss me!” 

She threw her head back and with 
outstretched arms repeated in sibilant 
whisper : 

“Kiss me, my Fool!” 

“No!” screamed Schuyler, fighting 
against the hideous fascination that was 
once more creeping over him. “No, I 
tell you! I’m free of you at last! Free! 
Free for all time! I am going back to 
my wife and child and friends and 
honor. I am free. Free, forever!” 

He cried out the words vehemently, 
tensely ; as if striving to convince him- 
self rather than his hearer. 
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As he halted for lack of breath, The 
Woman whispered once more: 

“Kiss me, my Fool!” 

Her eyes held his in compelling fas- 
cination. Under their wordless power 
he crept slowly, reluctantly, toward her. 
There was something hypnotic in his 
dazed forward movement. Nearer he 
came till his trembling hands touched 
her shoulders, 

Then, with a yell like the death-cry 
of a wild beast, John Schuyler’s long, 
palsied fingers buried themselves in The 
Woman’s white throat! 

With the false strength of a maniac 
he choked her, his blazing eyes glaring 
into her own, One strangled shriek from 
The Woman, and the two writhed sil- 
ently, desperately, in a struggle for very 
life. In another instant the crazy fingers 
would have done their work and the 
Vampire’s career be ended for all time. 

But, in the moment of their triumph, 
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the fingers grew suddenly loose. John 
Schuyler, with a spasmodic wrench of 
all his overstrained muscles, reeled 
backward and crashed to the floor. 

There he lay, inert, moveless. Out- 
raged Nature had taken a last revenge 
for this final strain upon heart and 
body. 

The Woman, panting, hissing, fought 
for breath. Then, recovering herself, she 
looked down on the still body at her 
feet. She bent over and laid one hand 
on Schuyler’s heart. 

“Dead!” she murmured indifferently. 

Then, by strange whim, she tore to 
pieces the bouquet of red roses she car- 
ried and strewed their flaming, scarlet 
petals over the huddled thing on the 
moonlit floor. 

Casting one more backward look at 
the dead man, The Woman broke into 
a light little laugh and glided noiselessly 
from the room. 


Socialism on the Stage 


By CHARLES W. COLLINS 








In this article Mr. Collins attempts to show that many of the plays 
most recently produced have for their themes certain phases of social- 
ism, not for propaganda but because the public is interested in them, 
quoting from or referring to plays that bring out his points. 








HEN the spirit of any philosophic 
movement or economic creed be- 
gins to be reflected on the stage, 

and to recur again and again in a na- 
tion’s drama, the fact is certain proof 
that the mass of intelligent people are 
in process of assimilating and digest- 
ing that particular thought. They may 
have accepted it; they may have reject- 
ed it; they may have taken the kernel 
and cast away the husk, but at any rate, 
the idea is no longer a dry abstraction 
for them. It has entered into the current 
of their lives, and hence is fair artistic 
material for the dramatist. 


During the past theatrical season the 
propaganda of socialism underwent ac- 
tive debate upon the boards. Moreover, 
it proved fair debate, with its affirma- 
tive and its negative, for the phenome- 
non is not a sporadic outcropping of 
prejudiced, uncompromising “class-con- 
sciousness,” but simply a part of the 
general current of stage affairs. There 
are, of course, such organizations as the 
Socialist Stage Society that present 
plays ‘as campaign documents, but in 
such affairs the great body of theatre- 
goers are not particularly concerned. 
Yet when socialism is seized upon as a 
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theme for the established stage the fact 
that its fermeat has touched the popular 
mind cannot be gainsaid. 


Two Notable Examples 


THERE were two productions that 
made especial appeal for public atten- 
tion in which socialism figured strongly. 
One was “The Servant in the House,” 
the other “The Battle,” Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye’s latest vehicle. The former 
drama has been discussed so exhaus- 
tively that there is no need to com- 
ment upon it at length, and its treat- 
ment of socialism, usually neglected in 
critiques for its broader theme of 
Christian brotherhood, can be set forth 
briefly. The latter, however, being the 
first important work of a rising play- 
wright, calls for more extended dis- 
cussion. 

Curiously enough, the two plays deal 
with socialism from points of view that 
are in opposition, but which harmon- 
ize in the end. The author of “The 
Servant in the House,” Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy, is an out-and-out so- 
cialist of the Fabian type. He is one 
of the English species of intellectual 
and artistic socialists, which is rather 
rare in this country. Mr. Cleveland 
Moffett, who wrote “The Battle,” lacks 
the poetic imagination of Mr. Ken- 
nedy; he stands for common-sense and 
a recognition of existing institutions. 
So “The Servant in the House” 
preaches socialism, but lifts it from the 
bitter strife of class against class into 
the more spiritual realm of universal 
brotherhood; and “The Battle” shows 
a ruthless capitalist, one of the so- 
called “enemies of the republic,” meet- 
ing social reformers on their own 
grounds and confuting them, but final- 
ly joining hands with them in the end 
for a philanthropic effort for the elimi- 
nation of poverty. 


“The Servant in the House” 


THE direct reference to socialism in 
“The Servant in the House” is brief, 
though disciples of that creed are prone 
to claim the entire drama as evidence 
for their case. Manson, the character 
who symbolizes the sweet brotherliness 
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of the Christ-spirit, meets Robert, the 
Drain Man, an imposing, resplendent 
example of the militant proletariat. 
The Drain Man’s life has not been a 
happy one: his child has been taken 
away from him by his cultured brother 
because he drank, and so he is embit- 
tered against the world. But under 
Manson’s influence he becomes a sym- 
bol of triumphant Labor. 

The two talk together. 

Says the Drain Man: 

“That’s ’ow I come to lose my kid, 
my little kid. . . . Mind you, that was 
fifteen years ago; I was a rotter then. 
I wasn’t ’arf the man I am now... . 
You can larf! A man can change a lot 
in fifteen years!” 

Manson replies kindly: “I didn’t 
laugh,” and the scavenger goes on: 

“Do you want to know wot’s come 
over me since then? I work—and work 
well: that’s more than some of them 
can say. And I don’t get much money 
for it, either. That ought to mek ’em 
feel ashamed! I’m not the drunkard I 
was—not by ’arf! If I’m bitter, ’oo’s 
made me bitter? You can’t be very 
sweet and perlite on eighteen bob a 
week—when yer git it! I'll tell yer 
summat else! I’ve eddicated myself 
since then—I’m not the gory fool I 
was—and they know it. They can’t 
come playing the ’anky with us, same 
as they used to. It’s Nice Mister Work- 
ingman this and Nice Mister Working- 
man that, will yer be so ’ighly hobligin’ 
as to ’and over your dear little voting 
paper—you poor, sweet, muddy-nosed 
old idiot, as can’ spot yer natural enemy 
when yer see ‘im! That orter make 
some on ’em sit up! Fifteen years ago 
me and my like ’adn’t got a religion. 
By Gawd, we ’ave one now. Like to ’ear 
wot it is?” 

“Yes,” answers Manson, mildly. 

“Socialism!” roars the Drain Man. 
“Funny, aint it?” 

“T don’t think so. It’s mine, too,” 
says the other. 

“T believe in fighting with my class!’ 
the workingman snarls. 

“Against whom?” 

“Why, agin all the other classes— 
curse ’em!” 

“Tsn’t that a bit of the old Robert 
left, comrade?” Manson asks, 
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At the quiet rebuke, tempered with 
fraternalism, the Drain Man tacitly ad- 
mits that he had been too violent, and 
in the end of the scene he casts off his 
old class hatred to join the great world- 
brotherhood. 


“The Battle” 


“THE BATTLE” also shows an ob- 
literation of class lines, with a man of 
the Rockefeller or Harriman type pit- 
ted against a group of idealists. The 
honors of the strife are all for the cap- 
italist, because he exposes his oppo- 
nents as impractical dreamers, but they 
all finally arrive at a cheerful compro- 
mise for the betterment of existing 
conditions. The “battle,” it may be add- 
ed, is a fight by a millionaire to win 
back his long-lost son, who is a thor- 
oughgoing reformer, taught to hate 
such men as his father. 

There is a scene between Haggleton, 
the capitalist; Philip, his son, who does 
not know him; Gentle, a sweet-natured 
old reformer; and Moran, a rabid Irish 
recalcitrant against the social order, in 
which the contrasting viewpoints are ex- 
pressed with telling effect. The scene is 
a tenement flat in “Lung Block,” New 
York City, where all of the characters 
except Haggleton live. The magnate, 
challenged to show the slum inhabit- 
ants how to better their lot, has or- 
ganized a little syndicate of East Side 
bake-shops, and Moran, a bakery em- 
ploye, makes violent protest. 

The dialogue runs as follows: 
Moran—It’s a damned monopoly. 
HaccLeton (aside to Gentle)—Watch 

him. (to Moran) We'll make better bread 

and cheaper bread than has ever been 
sold on the East Side. 

Moran—Yes, and you'll ruin homes on 
every street. You'll starve little children; 
you'll break the hearts of struggling 
mothers. 


HaccLeton—We’re going to make a 
lot of money. 


HaGGLETON—You would regard it as 
blood-money. 

Moran (confused)—Yes, of course— 
that is to say—come to think of it, I 
don’t know as I would. 

Haccteton—You would always be 
thinking of those struggling mothers and 
starving children. 

Moran (scratching his head)—As as- 
sistant manager I could make things 
easier for them. 

HaccLeton—Then you accept? 

Moran—Yes, I accept. I’ve got to. 

HaccLteton—Good. Go down to the 
Houston Street bake-shop and help set 
up the electric kneading-machine. 

Moran—Very well, sir. (Exvit.) 

HAGGLETON—You see? It’s as easy as 
that. 

GENTLE—Not with all of us. Oh, I 
forgot those tenement calls. Do you 
want to go with us? 

HaccLeton—There’s no use in these 
tenement calls. 

GENTLE—Oh, yes there is. You'll see a 
little old lady who lives on two dollars 
a week, and who is dying of consump- 
tion. 

HacGcLeTon—We must all die. 

GENTLE—You'll see a longshoresman 
wasting away with cancer of the stom- 
ach. 

HaccLeTon—These people are unsound. 
They can’t resist. They are bound to 
perish, and it is better they should. The 
only way to improve the race is to prune 
away the weak and unworthy. That is 
what poverty does. 

Puitip—You really mean that? 

HaccLeTon—Certainly. 

Puitip—That’s the most brutal talk I 
have ever heard. 

HaccLeTon—Brutal, yes, but think it 
over, young man, think it over. I say the 
weak and unworthy ought to perish. It’s 
true when you grow fruit and flowers, 
isn’t it? It’s true when you breed ani- 
mals, isn’t it? Then why isn’t it true 
when you want to breed a race of men? 

GENTLE—Because the greatest author- 
ity in the world is against you. 

HacGcLteton—What authority is that? 

GENTLE—The authority that says: “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


When Doctors Disagree 





Moran—Blood money! Any man who 
would touch a cent of it is a low hound. 

HaccLteton—I am sorry you feel that 
way. I had picked you out as an assist- 
ant manager. 

Moran (astounded)—Assistant man- 
ager! 

HaccLteton—Of course I can’t ask you 
to take it, knowing how you feel. 

Moran—Eighteen dollars a week! 
For me? 


“THE BATTLE” closes with an 
ironic side-light upon the ways of re- 
formers. The softened Haggleton, hav- 
ing won the love of his son, offers to 
give ten million dollars toward the 
cause of obliterating poverty, and he 
calls the opposing army into council to 
decide how the money shall be spent. 

“You have made a deep study of the 
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problem of poverty,’ he adds, “and 
doubtless will have some plan to sug- 
gest.” 

Gentle stands for one thing; Philip 
for another; Philip’s sweetheart, a set- 
tlement worker, for a third. Model 
tenements, tuberculosis hospitals, fresh 
air funds and free picnics—they jangle 
among themselves and contradict one 
another in their excitement. 

Haggleton smiles sarcastically, picks 
up a roll of blueprints, and the three 
reformers turn to him for advice as he 
says: 

“Now here is my plan—” 

And with the words the final curtain 
falls. 

The problem is left unsolved, but ap- 
parently the ruthless capitalist has the 
key to it. 

Mr. Moffett, the author, frankly states 
that he believes with Haggleton, that 
“the weak and unworthy should per- 
ish.” Hardly a humane point of view, 
this: science may approve of it, but 
humanity never. 

As his play indicates, Mr. Moffett 
considers social problems from a strict- 
ly practical point of view. He is no so- 
cialist in theory, such as Charles Rann 
Kennedy, yet in practice he is a very 
worthy representative of the spirit of 
brotherhood. He has an idea how Hag- 
gleton’s ten million dollars should be 
spent, even if he does not express it 
on the stage; and in the course of a 
conversation with the writer, he declared 
that he would use this vast sum, if 
available for the purpose, to establish 
a national employment bureau. He 
would build up an organization that 
would place any impoverished man will- 
ing and able to work in an occupation 
by which he might maintain himself 
and his family. The weak and unwor- 
thy he would leave to other institutions, 
but he would place lucrative work in 
hands able to labor, exacting repay- 
ment of money advanced so that the 
element of pauperization would not en- 
ter into the question. 

When Mr. Moffett was writing his 
play, he assembled a group of social 
reformers at luncheon one day, told 
them that he had a dramatic hero ready 
to give ten million dollars in stage- 
money for the abolition of poverty, and 
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asked for their opinion as to ways and 
means. The result was a scene similar 
to that which “The Battle” depicts—a 
wrangle of sociological doctors with 
rival cures. He himself advanced his 
employment bureau scheme, and it was 
hooted down. So he decided to evade 
the issue in his play, and by doing so 
he achieved much better artistic results. 


“The Strong People” 


ANOTHER play of the season that 
must inevitably be included in this 
classification is “The Strong People,” 
written by C. M. S. McLellan (author 
of “Leah Kleschna’”’) and produced as 
a starring vehicle for Mr. Arnold Daly. 
The play’s life was short; it was with- 
drawn at the end of a three weeks’ en- 
gagement in Chicago, where it had its 
first metropolitan hearing; but it was 
one of the most vital of the sociological 
dramas; its intellectual fiber was well 
knit and its theatric appeal was search- 
ing. 
“The Strong People” arrays capital 
against labor in an exceedingly bitter 
conflict, taking the side of the latter 
without qualification. It contains no di- 
rect discussion of socialism; even 
trades-unions are not mentioned in the 
dialogue. Its antagonistic forces are un- 
scrupulous commercialism and_ the 
idealistic masses that toil. The trust has 
encroached; the people stubbornly re- 
sist—chiefly for the tragic purpose of 
being killed as martyrs to their dream. 

Judith Zaraine, an inspired Charlotte 
Corday of the workers, and David 
Murray, a repentant young trust mag- 
nate, are the two principal figures in 
this vivid drama. Judith defies capital 
by making revolutionary speeches to 
the mob of armed miners. The quality 
of those speeches, and the trend of 
the play, are described by Murray in 
the following words: 

“She is calling the attention of civil- 
ization to the beauties of its chief prod- 
uct, the business-man. I came here, de- 
stroyed Isaacs, put his workmen into 
the street, and set up a new plant with 
a fresh force from ouside. It would all 
have been lost sight of, but a meddle- 
some girl rises up, describes to the 
country how it was accomplished, and 
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denounces it as a crime. The country 
replies that from every point of view 
but the commercial one it looks so, but 
mildly asks: ‘What are you going to do 
about it? We can’t help you.’ The girl 
comes back with an answer that makes 
us all sit up. Not only to the United 
Mining Company, but to the whole 
world she cries out: ‘Thou shalt not 
half kill! In a half-human, half-brute 
way, known as the business-way, you 
have half-killed us here, and we de- 
mand that you shall kill us altogether or 
else adopt the unbusinesslike and 
Christian course of restoring what you 
took from us.’ Now what are you going 


to do with people that ask to be killed?” | 


When another trust leader offers 
Judith a fortune if she will send the 
men home, she replies that her price 
will be: 

“You! You for our cause! You, tak- 
ing our hands in the darkness and grop- 
ing with us for the door that will lead 
us out of the tomb. You with us send- 
ing up a signal that the great war of 
business has grown too bloody, and 
calling with us for peace. You—your 
soul—your love—for the life-spirit of 
the world. That’s the price. Will you 
pay it?” 

Never has there been a more sweep- 
ing arraignment of capital on the stage. 
“The Lion and the Mouse” is a play of 
the kindergarten compared to this in- 
tense, revolutionary work. 


The Shavian Tendency 


COMMENT upon socialism on the 
stage, however cursory, must include 
mention of that indefatigable dramatic 
socialist, George Bernard Shaw. Mr. 
Shaw has never written an entire play 
on the theme of socialism, but all his 
pieces and characters carry a socialistic 
atmosphere. When Shaw’s people are 
not talking socialism out of intellectual 
conviction, they are expounding purely 
revolutionary views on almost every 
other topic under the sun, out of innate 
perversity. The result is, of course, 
much better for the cause of laughter 
than it is for socialism. 
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Mr. Shaw began his eareer as a so- 
cialist, being a ringleader of the Eng- 
lish Fabian movement with which 
Charles Rann Kennedy was identified. 
He confesses the fact iti one of his 
whimsical prefaces, and _ incidentally 
characterizes his entire artistic position 
with more accuracy than any one of his 
appreciators or critics, after the follow- 
ing fashion: 

“T first caught the ear of the British 
public on a cart in Hyde Park, to the 
blaring of brass bands, and this not at 
all as a reluctant sacrifice of my instinct 
of privacy to political necessity, but be- 
cause, like all dramatists and mimes of 
genuine vocation, I am a natural-born 
mountebank.” 

Shaw expounded Ibsen to the British 
beef-eaters in a series of lecture-essays, 
but it was Socialism, not Ibsenism, of 
which he wrote. His interpretation, in 
the “Quintessence of Ibsen,” of the 
Norwegian master-dramatist’s doctrines 
as socialistic is a piece of fanciful exe- 
gesis that can only be compared to the 
Baconian theory of the origin of 
Shakespeare’s dramas, for Ibsen was an 
iron-bound, indurated individualist. If 
there is any man of this generation 
qualified to write the great socialistic 
drama, that man is Bernard Shaw; but 
he has not done it yet, and probably 
never will, 

The reason may be found above in 
his own words: “I am a natural-born 
mountebank.” 

Among the sporadic plays on social- 
ism, George Moore’s “The Strike at Ar- 
lingford” may be mentioned. This 
drama was produced in New York, No- 
vember 11, 1907, by the Socialist Stage 
Society. 

It proved to be stronger dramatically 
than as a socialistic document, but did 
not have life enough to win its way to 
broader public attention. Plays such as 
“The Servant in the House” and “The 
Battle” are of much more value to the 
causes of socialism and humanity, than 
are those of the type of “The Strike at 
Arlingford,” in which art is the sec- 
ondary, and propaganda the primary 
consideration. 
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The Matter with the Stage—and 
the Remedy 


By HENRY E. DIXEY 
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IRST, let me clear my skirts by the statement that I am not a chronic 
faultfinder ; that I do not believe the stage is as bad off as it might 
be; that I think there is a remedy, even though it might sound drastic, 

and that I do not pretend to have all the wisdom of the age, and that 
all I may offer will be my own opinion only. If my opinion coincides 
with the opinion of the reader, why the reader. will at once think that 
Henry E. Dixey is a wise man; if, on the other hand, my opinion is counter 
to the opinion of the reader, why the reader will immediately decide that 
Henry E. Dixey doesn’t know what he is talking about. That is one of 
the penalties for having any opinion on any subject. Some people are 
bound to disagree with you and you thus become a candidate for the 
lunatic asylum—in their minds. 

All of which has nothing to do with the stage, nor why the stage is, 
nor where it is going, nor how we can put on the brakes—for I maintain 
most emphatically that the brakes are needed. 

The stage is in a bad condition now—not morally, but artistically and 
prophetically. There isn’t any such thing as morality in art. Art is only 
the representation of the ideals of the people, and if it seems to have 
morality, unmorality or immorality, we must go back into the thoughts 
of the people, learn what their ideals are, to find where the fault or the 


credit lies. 
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Bad plays and good plays, happy plays and tragedies, moral plays and 
immoral plays depend for their success or failure—financially—upon the 
tastes of the theatre-going public. Just at present there is little demand }/ 
for tragedies and almost as little demand for risque plays—but for dif- 
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ferent reasons. Tragedies have gone out of style because they never did 
appeal especially to women, and the modern man wants to forget wars 
and troubles and tragedies when he closes his office for the day: so per- 
suades his wife, mother, sister, sweetheart, or affinity to go to see “some- 
thing lively.”” She is willing to humor him to a certain extent, but she 
professes to dislike the risque plays, and quite properly she refuses to 
accompany him to such performances. However, it may be that she goes 
in droves on matinee days. 

This is beside the question of the artistic and prophetic illness of the 
modern stage. We have few good actors—perhaps no great ones—and 
there are none on the way. That last clause is the great matter with the 
stage, and it is a serious condition to face. Go over the list of men and 
women of ability who are appearing before the public to-day—people who 
are capable of playing a number of different kinds of parts and playing 
them well. Who are they? 

In every instance they are the players of twenty years ago. There are 
Sothern, Mantell, Crane, Goodwin, Julia Marlowe, Mrs. Fiske, and so on. 
They are all members of the “old school” of acting, and so far as I can 
see, there are no successors in sight, capable of filling their places. 


tt 


Talent and genius are great things for a player to have. They aid won- 
derfully in achieving that great but very deceptive thing called Success 
and Fame and Renown. But they are the last things an actor should have 
and not the first. All the genius in the world cannot make a great actor 
of a man, unless that man knows how to use his talent. 

The late Joseph Jefferson was a shining example of the value of the 
technique of acting. Jefferson was a small man physically. For years he 
had only one lung, and for years he had no teeth. An actor with only 
genius would have gone under in a short time, in the face of these dif- 
ficulties, but Jefferson was as successful. an actor in his seventieth year 
as in his fiftieth. He accomplished this because of his consummate stage 
technique. He lived for years on his technique. His knowledge of the 
rules and rudiments of his profession was sufficient to offset the handicap 
of one lung and no teeth and slight size and less than the ordinary phys- 
ical strength. With his technique Jefferson would have been a great actor, 
one of the greatest in the history of the stage, if he had had more talent, 
more genius. 

Edwin Booth was an actor of an absolutely different type from Jeffer- 
son. Booth burned himself out. He relied almost entirely upon his genius, 
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his personality, hts feeling, and knew—or, at least, used—little technique. 
He could not stand the strain. No human being can. 

We have two women still alive to-day that illustrate this point. The 
younger one long since retired from the stage, broken, exhausted. The 
older is as great an actress as ever, though she has passed her sixtieth 
birthday. I refer to Clara Morris and Sarah Bernhardt. Clara Morris was 
a big emotional actess. She would have been a great actress if she had 
used more of the technique of her art and depended less entirely upon 
her passion. She burned herself out in a few years. Sarah Bernhardt, 
with as much fire and emotionalism, and passion, used these only as aids 
to her art, and to-day she is a greater actor than she ever was. 

I expect to be as good an actor when I am eighty years old as I am 
now, as I was twenty years ago. All I ask is to retain enough physical 
strength and mental brightness to know what I am doing. Then my 
knowledge of the fundamental rules of acting, and the fact that I have 
relied upon them so much to get my results, will continue to carry me 
through. 

I wish to make a little digression right here. In speaking of moral plays 
I am reminded that one of the most popular plays in America and one 
that has lived for years, and as immoral a play as was ever written, is 
“Rip Van Winkle.” Its hero is a drunken vagabond of a husband, who 
gets drunk in the first act, stays drunk in the second, goes to sleep drink- 
ing, wakes up at the end of twenty years and continues to drink, and— 
ostensibly—to get drunk. Ninety-nine out of one hundred theatre-goers 
will take issue with me on this question. That is, they would if I should 
stop after making the statement that “Rip” is an immoral play. It has 
been accepted for years as a good play, and has reflected the views, the 
ideals of the audiences. But when you analyze it, you cannot come to any 
other. conclusion than that it idealizes a drunken husband, makes a hero 
of him, and gives the impression that such a character is lovable. 

Which has nothing at all to do with my assertion that our supply of 
good actors is running short, and there are no new ones coming to take 
their places. I am continually getting after the young men in my com- 
panies, urging them to pay more attention to the study of the rudiments 
of the acting profession. Sometimes I suppose I make myself a nuisance, 
but I am so in earnest on the subject and believe so thoroughly that it 
is necessary for their success. 

There are times when I do not blame them for not taking more interest 
in the subject. Suppose they are well grounded, suppose they have ability, 
what can they do? The present day theatrical manager isn’t looking for 
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ability so much as he is for a man that will “look the part,” or one that 
has a personal following, or a personality strong enough to create a fol- 
lowing. 

£ bt 

Let us take a suppositional case. There is Henry Johnson who lives in 
Chicago, a young man of some ability, of intelligence, of ambition, and 
energy, who desires to go upon the stage. He thinks he can make a good 
actor, and we will suppose that he has the elements of a great actor. He 
goes to the manager of a Chicago theatre to apply for a position and is 
referred to the manager of the company—the manager of the house hav- 
ing nothing to do with the organization of the company. 

Henry goes to the company manager and tells him he wants to get a 
position because he is sure he can make a good actor. The manager re- 
plies: 

“T have nothing to do with casting the company. You must see Mr. 
Sampson, the producing manager. He attends to all those things.” 

“All right,” says Henry, “where can I find Mr. Sampson?” 

“In New York,” the company manager replies. 

Now in many cases Henry hasn’t enough money to go to New York, 


but we will suppose that this Henry has, and he hurries along to that city. 


Arrived at the offices of Mr. Sampson, which he finds without difficulty, 
he is told that that’ distinguished dignitary is in Europe. Finally Mr. 
Sampson’s “personal representative’ consents to see him, and Henry is 
ushered in and says that he has the makings of a great actor in him, and 
wants a position. 

“Well, what do you want to do?” the P. R. asks. 

“Anything,” Henry replies with rising hope. 

The P. R. tears out a few more hairs, asks a few more questions, takes 
a good look at Henry and likes his appearance, and grabs a pencil and 
paper upon which he has been figuring the cast and route of Number 
Three company to play “The Black Dragon” in the one night stands 
through the Southwest, and books Henry for a small part in this company. 


ttt 


So Henry goes out for a season, at say $25 a week, which may be 
enough to buy his clothes and pay his expenses, depending upon how 
frugal and economical Henry is. He puts in a good part of the vear play- 
ing every night, and matinees two or three times a week, stopping at 
wretched hotels, catching trains at three o’clock in the morning, and rid- 
ing in a day coach the rest of the night because there isn’t any sleeper, 
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and squeezing himself into next to impossible dressing-rooms. When the 
season is over he is dog-tired and goes home. He hasn’t seen a good actor 
or actress, nor a good play, nor a good performance. He hasn’t learned 
anything about the rudiments of his art because he hasn’t seen any one 
who knew them. 

After a rest of two or three months at home, with mother petting him, 
Henry feels better and goes back to New York in search of a better place. 
He goes to Mr. P. R. and asks for a better part this year. 

“Let’s see,” says the P. R., “what did you do last season ?” 

“I played the Spy in “The Black Dragon,” and I did good work,” 
Henry replies proudly. (He has been applauded, you see, and he thinks 
he has done something, and maybe he has.) 

“That so?” The P. R.’s tone puts a damper on Henry’s enthusiasm. 
“That so? Why, I never heard anything about it. Guess you’d better take 
the same place this season.” 

Now if Henry happens to be one of those few people whom it is neces- 
sary to kill in order to discourage, he may eventually get around to the 
point where the producing manager will take some notice of him. What 
happens then? 

Henry’s knowledge of the technique of his profession, of the things 
that turn an ordinary actor into a good actor, is limited to what he has 
been able to figure out for himself. Naturally it isn’t very much. You 
wouldn’t expect a man to get very far in formulating a set of mathematical 
rules, if he had no one but himself to rely upon for information. 

But Henry is an ordinary actor, and has some talent and some ability 
and a world of energy. Mr. Producing Manager likes his looks, sees him 
a bit in one of his plays, and immediately decides that Henry will be 
popular. So Mr. Producing Manager has a play written for Henry, with 
a character in it just like the “bit” he liked, and Henry is starred. He 
becomes a one-play, one-character actor. 

+b t 


Look over the recent “successes” on the stage, among the men and 
women both, and you will quickly realize that they are all “one-character” 
actors and actresses, which is very far from being a great player. Yet I 
am quite confident that every one of them has ability that, if added to 
a knowledge of stage technique, would make them great actors—or at 
least would prevent them from being merely one-character players. 

How different this from the old days, and I hope I will not be con- 
sidered “old-fashioned” if I speak so of the old days. Then, if Henry had 





been possessed of an uncontrollable longing to be a great actor, he would 
have gone to one of the several stock theatres, either in New York or in 
the other cities, where competent companies were maintained. He would 
have been given small parts, but while studying and playing them, he 
would have had the opportunity to watch the best players in the country, 
watch them night after night, in a hundred different characters. If Henry 
were anything but a dunce he could not help but learn something from 
this experience. Nor was this opportunity confined to the members of 
the stock companies in New York, In several other cities were good com- 
panies, permanently maintained, who supported one or two “stars” on 
their tours about the country. 

The future? It looks a little bit dark, sometimes almost hopeless. I had 
hoped that the New Theatre in New York would be the means of re- 
storing in part the old conditions, and that it would develop both new 
playwrights and new players in the only way they can be developed. 

I have been asked if the dramatic schools do not teach the rudiments of 
stage-craft. My reply is that they try to, and do to a certain extent. The 
great difficulty with the dramatic schools, however, is that they do not 
get their students until too late in life, until they are adults. You cannot 
make a great actor of a person if you do not begin until after that person 
is grown and “sot in his ways.” 

The remedy? I can see only one, and I am compelled to look through 
rose colored glasses and peer far into the future to see that. Perhaps I 
shall not live long enough to see it an accomplished fact. 

We must have a national training school. Perhaps it would be wise to 
have a number of branches in different sections of the country, all under 
the control of the central school. This school should take the would-be 
actors and actresses when they are children—not wait until they are 
grown—and begin training them in the rudiments of acting. It would not 
require competent teachers long to discover whetlier a child had enough 
ability and talent to continue its studies. If it did not, the course of study 
could not possibly fail to improve and help the child. 

We begin training musicians when they are children, and mathemati- 
cians, and artists, and politicians, and business men. Why should not the 
art that is most intangible and the most difficult to practice, be taught in 
the same way? 
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The Stop-Off 


By J. HOMER HUNT 








There are still people who regard the player as a vagabond, there- 
fore, a person to be shunned. The heroine in this story of an 
actor’s mishap in missing his train took an unusual chance in aiding 
the unfortunate hero, as you will find if you read on to the end. 








OPVILLE! HOPVILLE!” 
Jimmy Roberts sprang to his 
feet with a start and dived side- 
wise into the aisle; his left leg was 
still asleep. 

From down the car came the voice 
of the leading man: 

“Never do that, Jimmy, if you can 
avoid it. Think you were there?” 

But Jimmy waved a dignified hand at 
the faces of the company, now turned 
laughingly toward him over the backs 
of their seats. He sank back in his 
place and looked out upon the little 
wayside station. Other joking remarks 
came floating up the car, but Jimmy’s 
eyes were glued upon the platform. 

Suddenly, with a guilty glance 
around, he arose, stretched, stepped 
briskly up the aisle, and off the train. 

The train was obviously delayed, and 
his action passed unnoticed. 

Once upon the platform he darted 
across to the side of the station build- 
ing and dropped on his knees beside 
a girl dressed in a white gown and 
shade hat. The ground at her feet was 
littered with wild flowers knocked 
from her arms by a hurrying rustic. 

Jimmy carefully placed the last spray 
of goldenrod where it belonged and 
looked up into her face. The girl 
blushed a little and gayly tripped off 
up the dusty road. Unmindful of the 
attention he attracted among the 
loungers by his little act of gallantry, 


Jimmy stood and watched the retreat- 
ing figure. 

- He was wondering where so much 
beauty came from, and whether it were 
possible for such a flower to grow 
and bloom in this forsaken little prairie 
hamlet, unseen and unappreciated by 
the world. There was a certain fresh- 
ness and simplicity about her which 
told him, beyond a doubt, that she 
did not belong to the city. Now she 
was just disappearing around the bend 
in the road. 

He supposed that he would never 
know who she was or anything— 

“Hey! mister! aint that your train?” 

Jimmy dashed around the station- 
house and back to the platform. 

It was indeed his train—or had been, 
for nothing of it remained in sight 
but the rear end of the baggage-coach. 
Jimmy was a sprinter, and now he did 
a record sixty-yard dash, heartily 
cheered by the lookers. By the time: he 
reached the platform limits the train 
had gained a good five yards. and was 
going well. 

Hatless and hardly able to realize 
the extent of his misfortune, Jimmy 
stopped, lighted a cigaret in a spirit of 
bravado, and retraced his steps to the 
station building. 


For the second time that day he was 
the target for many joking remarks, 
but he was in too serious a position to 
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allow them to annoy him. Grinning in 
a friendly way, he asked the station- 
agent the time of the next north-bound 
train. It was then five o’clock and the 
company’s next stand was Middletown, 
fifty miles up the line. The agent’s reply 
was not reassuring. The next train 
through was the 9:15. 

“When does that reach Middle- 
town?” ieee asked despairingly. 

ge tt 

11:15—just thirty minutes after 
the curtain is supposed to fall on the 
last act! He wondered if it would fall 
to-night. There was no one to take his 
place ; 
pany carried was now taking the part 
of the character-man whom they had 
left in the hospital a week before. No, 
it would be impossible for the play to 
go on. It was certainly up to him. He 
looked at the station-agent. 

“T’ve got to get to Middletown by 
eight o'clock,” he said. “Aren’t there 
any freight trains, extras, pay-trains, 
or hand-cars that can get me there.” 

The agent grinned. 

“Nothin’ goin’ north before the 9:15. 
Guess a hand-car wouldn’t do you much 
good.” 

Jimmy persisted. “Any other railroad 
through here r 

“Nope.” 

“Any trolley connections between 
here and , Middletown ?” 

“Nope.’ 

“Trolley connections from here any- 
where ?” 

“Nope—they have been talking of 
buildin’ a line through to—” 

“‘Where’s the next nearest railroad?” 

“Well, the Milwdukee’s got a line 
through Hillside, ten miles west of 
here.” 

“Does it go to Middletown?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Have you a Milwaukee folder?” 

The agent went into the office and 
presently handed Jimmy a yellow folder 
through the window. Running his eye 
through the index the latter soon had 
the Hillside line located. Yes, here was 
the train, a local, leaving Hillside at 
6:05 and due in Middletown at 8:00. 
If he could only reach Hillside. He 
glanced at his watch. 

It was now 5:10—just fifty-five 


the only understudy the com- | 
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minutes. A good horse could make it 
were he to start on the instant, but, by 
the time he could reach the livery-barn 
it might be too late. 

The agent now began to show signs 
of sporting blood. 

“Gee! I’d like to help you make it, 
pard,” he said. “Listen here. Bat Simp- 
son at the livery has a team as could 
do it if Bat drove ’em hisself; but ten 
minutes ago he had the holiest kind of 
a skate on. He was up here for some 
freight an’ I saw him—there he is now, 
comin’ out of the barn, see?—the red 
front nex’ the saloon.” 

Jimmy saw, and made a bee line for 
Mr. Simpson. 

“Can’t do it, shonny—'stoo far— 
take a good hour—aint goin’ to muss 
up bes’ team in shtate fer nothin’.” 

“But it isn’t for nothing,” roared 
Jimmy. “T’ll give you a dollar a mile.” 

The station-agent had followed Jim- 
my across the road. 

“Dollar a mile! Gee, that sounds like 
a gasoline-wagon.” 

“An automobile!” 

Jimmy whirled 
speaker. 

“Is there one in this town ?—if there 
is, I’ve got to have it.” 

“Yep, there’s one,’ grinned the sta- 
tion-agent, “but you can’t get it nor 
nobody else. It belongs to old man Jel- 
licott, down at the white house there.” 

But Jimmy was going insane with 
the delay. 

“By gosh!” gasped the agent, as he 
saw the athletic form dashing down 
the hill to the Jellicott mansion. “You’d 
better hitch up, Bat, an’ get the ten 
plunks; he’ll be back in just a shake, 
you see!” 

He was right. Jimmy boldly attacked 
the front door and then the master of 
the house. He explained with heart- 
breaking earnestness, his predicament, 
and then—took his medicine. 

Mr. Jellicott listened till the swelling 
of his fat neck threatened instant death ; 
then he let go. 

“You darned, impudent, barn-storm- 
ing vagabond! You dare come to me in 
the privacy of my own home, to bor- 
row my property! I wouldn’t be seen 
near one of your beastly, indecent show- 
houses; I wouldn’t be seen talking to 
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one of your painted, arm-slinging mum- 
mies of actors. Lend you my auto- 
mobile! Gad! Why don’t you ask for 
the piano and the front porch? To the 
devil with such brass! Lend you my 
automobile? No, no, no!!—now get 
out !” 

Jimmy got. 

He found himself not in the least 
worried by the reception he had re- 
ceived, so intent was he on his purpose, 
but only by his inability to get the auto- 
mobile. However, he had reached the 
stage where in all probability he would 
have started out to run the ten miles, 
had there been no other way. As he 
ran panting up to the stable, Bat Simp- 
son was just driving out.with as fine a 
team of prancing bays as Jimmy had 
ever seen. 

“Jum’ in,” spluttered Bat, and Jimmy 
obeyed. 

The horses started with a bound, and 
as they swung around the corner of 
the barn the inside wheels of the rig 
rose six inches from the ground. Jimmy 
looked questionably at the driver, then 
glanced at his watch. They had forty 
minutes. He wondered if the best team 
in the world could make it. He was sure 
of one thing. The drunken driver was 
not going to allow any such trifles as 
the possibility of a smash-up or the 
ruination of his team to interfere with 
their chances of catching the train. The 
caution which he had displayed, on Jim- 
my’s first mention of the subject, had 
now entirely disappeared. They were 
soon flying along the wind, on a smooth 
stretch of road between two wheat 
fields. Suddenly a jackrabbit darted in 
front of the horses, the buggy received 
a quick jerk and the driver almost fell 
from his seat. 

Jimmy looked worried. “Say, Jehu, 
don’t you think you might let me drive 
for a bit?” 

“Say not; there aint another man in 
the state can drive these horses—Bat 
Simpson, that’s me—I’m drivin’ *em— 
an’ I’m tryin’ to cash train—geddup!” 

And again the buggy wheels blazed 
their way upon two trees by the road- 
side. 

“The next time will be the last,” 
growled Jimmy. “I only hope I land 
soft.” 
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Perhaps it was his mental attitude 
that attracted the catastrophe ; anyhow, 
he found himself in jackknife posture, 
deep in a hedge of flowering honey-. 
suckle and brambles, with a vitascopic 
view of the greatest team in the state 
disappearing around a turn in the road. 

The owner lay prone in a tangled 
mass of red running-gear. 

He was face downward in the dust 
and very still, but Jimmy felt a sense 
of relief at the healthy quality of his 
groans. 

“Hi, Simpson, get up and pull me 
out of this blame hedge,” yelled Jimmy. 

A louder groan was the only reply— 
but, hark! what was that? 

Down the wind came a sound—a 
blessed sound—Honk! Honk! Honk! 


Vanity in mankind is a mighty mo- 
tive power. Jimmy, doubled up in the 
hedge, struggled madly, fiercely. The 
honeysuckle fell in showers; the bram- 
bles ripped and tore his skin. As the 
cloud ‘of dust up the road developed 
into a big red touring car, he managed 
to scramble across the ditch and throw 
out signals of distress. Then came a 
gasp of dismay. Rush or no rush; train 
or no train, would not the earth please 
open and swallow him from sight? Did 
Jimmy know that big shade hat and 
white dress? True, there was an addi- 
tional pale-blue automobile veil, but it 
was merely a yards-long streamer in the 
wind. Instinctively his hand went to 
his tie; it-was around the back of his 
neck, so he left it there and tried to 
look care free and at ease. Anyhow, 
surely she would realize that a man 
could not keep really well groomed in 
a smash-up. The big machine drew up 
with a jerk and a throb. The single 
occupant stood up in all her fresh love- 
liness and spoke. 

“Oh, I’m so glad—I mean I’m so 
sorry you have had an accident, but so 
glad I caught up with you. Wont you 
jump in here at once and we will get 
that train. Don’t ask questions—I heard 
it all—I’m Vera Jellicott—Oh, dear! 
is he hurt?” __ 

Jimmy had knelt down by Bat Simp- 
son, and now the girl joined him. 

“Oh, how awful! he’s dead!” 

“No, he isn’t,” grinned Jimmy, who 
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had pried the inanimate form out of 
the wreckage. “He’s asleep. ‘There’s a 
Providence that cares for drunks.’ 
May I lift him into the machine? If 
you are really going to help me make 
that train, we'll have to make record 
time.” 

For answer, the girl swung open 
the door of the tonneau and sprang to 
the steering wheel. Jimmy lifted the 
sleeping figure with difficulty, and 
stumbled into the car after it. 

They were off with a bound. For a 
while there was silence but for the la- 
boring of the machine. Jimmy sat in a 
dazed condition wondering what would 
happen to him next. 

“You may come up front with me, 
if you like.” 

Obediently, Jimmy clambered into 
the forward seat. They were running 
along at a beautiful speed. An occa- 
sional farmer by the roadside would 
gaze at them with gaping mouth, then 
duck his head to avoid the dust that 
followed. Jimmy crossed his knees to 
conceal a rent in his trousers. 

“Are questions in order?” he asked 
timidly. 

The girl nodded. 

“Then why are you doing this?” 

“It was my fault you missed your 
train.” Then she added with a twinkle, 
“Tt isn’t often we have a chance to 
meet a real live actor in Hopville.” 

It was on the tip of Jimmy’s tongue 
to ask more questions, but he contented 
himself with an admiring scrutiny of 
his rescuer. 

“Say, if it weren’t a matter of honor, 
I’d just as soon miss that train.” 

The girl looked at him with wide 
open eyes. 

“After all the trouble I’ve taken to 
help you? Anyway, your feelings are 
not to be considered. Think of all the 
disappointed people in Middletown.” 

“Yes, I know it is awfully decent of 
you to have done this. And now will 
you tell me just how you managed it? 
I’m sure your papa did not urge you to 
put the auto at my disposal.” 

A delicious giggle came from under 
the shade hat, which was now tied 
down into a charming poke-bonnet. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. I overheard you 
asking for the machine. Of course I 
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didn’t really know who it was until I 
saw you running up the hill to the liv- 
ery-barn. Then when I recognized you, 
I just flew to the stable we use for a 
garage, and—well, that’s only about 
twenty minutes ago,” looking at the 
clock on the footboard. 

“You certainly are a brick, and I 
honestly believe I wouldn’t care if the 


‘blooming old train did get away from 


”? 


us. 

“Are you sure?” The big brown eyes 
were maddeningly soft, as they turned 
upon him for a moment. 

“Well, if it weren’t for the other 
folks in the show, I mean. I’d—well, 
what’s the use? You see, I don’t reckon 
my existence by the theatrical business, 
but I am one of this company so I 
guess it’s up to me.” _ 

There was a pause, while the big car, 
with its meteoric tail of dust, tore its 
way over the brow and down the mag- 
nificent sweep of hillside. 

“Wont you please say something to 
encourage me? I’m just choking with 
the things I’d like to say.” 

.Jimmy was not an ideal lover to look 
at, for the moment, but he was begin- 
ning to feel very strongly, that he 
would give a great deal to live in the 
light of those brown eyes forever. 

She swayed a little toward him on a 
curve. 

“What would you have me say—” 

“Oh, Hell!” 

They had bumped over a small wash- 
out and the exclamation had come from 
the tonneau. The young woman’s look 
of horror changed to an appreciative 
smile, as she realized who was the 
speaker. 

Jimmy leaned over the back of the 
seat. 

“Lie still, and keep quiet, d’you 
hear ?” 

“Where am I?—what yer doin’ to 
me? Durn ye, let me out’n - here! 
Hellup! I’m bein’ kidnaped !” 

“Shut up!” shrieked Jimmy, above 
the roar of the car. 

“T wont, gol darn ye! I’m goin’ to 
jump—hellup! hellup! I want my team 
—Wow!’ 

“We've lost him!” yelled Jimmy, as 
the livery man disappeared over the 
side of the car. “Don’t stop!” he con- 
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tinued, as he saw Bat Simpson scram- 
ble to his feet and shake both fists after 
them in impotent frenzy. 

“As you were saying,” said Jimmy, 
reseating himself, “when we were in- 
terrupted.” 

“IT was not saying anything—I 
thought you were going to say some- 
thing.” 

“All right,” Jimmy assented. “Here 
goes. I want—I mean—” 

“Look!” interrupted the girl, bend- 
ing excitedly forward over the wheel. 


Jimmy looked ahead and saw a 
wreath of smoke over the brow of the 
hill just in front of them. As the car 
swiftly climbed the long slope, and the 
country beyond came into view, half 
a mile ahead they saw a locomotive and 
three yellow cars gliding across the 
fields. At the point where the train was 
-now passing, the road, with a gradual 
turn, ran parallel to the track and fol- 
lowed it to the little station of Hillside 
‘about two miles distant. 

Down the hill they tore in hot pur- 
suit, around the turn and on to the 
level stretch of road. Then the. daunt- 
less driver set her small, white teeth 
and threw forward the lever to top 
speed. 

Jimmy ducked his head and gripped 
the side of the car. This was the sort of 
thing he had read about. The girl’s face 
was set and her eyes half-closed. He 
marveled how she could stand the ter- 
rific rush of air without the protection 
of goggles. They were gaining on the 
train yard by yard. As they drew nearer 
Jimmy could distinguish a number of 
people on the rear platform cheering 
them on. In another moment the train 
had pulled into the little station while 
they themselves were still several hun- 
dred yards distant. 

By the time the one passenger for 
Hillside had alighted, the machine 
rolled up in a cloud of dust and they 
were there. 

The conductor was already calling 
out, “All aboard!” 

Jimmy looked at his companion. She 
was holding out her hand and bidding 
him good-by with a sweet little smile. 
Jimmy grasped and kissed it, then, be- 
fore either he or she fully realized what 
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had happened, he was waving to her 
from the rear platform as the train 
pulled out. 

As the station and the red car faded 
from view, Jimmy groaned and step- 
ping inside, sank into the nearest seat. 
He gazed moodily out of the window, 
then looked at his watch. He had just 
two hours in which to sleep off his fa- 
tigue and—dream. A shade hat—an 
automobile—a long dusty road and— 

“Harrison Junction! Change for the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul express.” 

Jimmy climbed out and walked the 
platform. He saw the conductor enter 
the ticket office, come out again and 
seat himself beside the brakeman upon 
a pile of freight. He stepped up to the 
two men. 

“How long do we stop?” he asked. 

“We have to wait for connections; 
the express is reported twenty-five min- 
utes late.” 

Jimmy resumed his impatient pacing. 
His cigaret habit came in handy. He 
walked and smoked; he sat and smoked ; 
he swore and smoked, for the space of 
two interminable hours. At the end of 
that time it was dark, and feeling that 
the Fates were against him he became 
calloused. In his mind he could see the 
rage of the manager, the philosophical 
shrug of the leading lady, and hear the 
ghastly jokes of the comedy old man. 
He was sorry, yes, but not any more so 
than for the fact of— 

“All aboard!” 

With a roar the express had swept 
up to the station and he joined his fel- 
low passengers in the frantic rush for 
their seats. The conductor waved his 
lantern, and they were off again on the 
last stage of his eventful journey to 
Middletown. 


Jimmy listlessly propped up his feet 
on the seat in front of him and listened 
to the monotonous rumble of the train. 
The excitement and suspense of the 
last few hours had left him tired and 
morose. All hope was gone. He could 
not, at best, reach his destination be- 
fore 10:00, and he knew that the most 
patient audience was not to be kept 
waiting in their seats that long. 

Well, he had done his best, and he 
didn’t much care what happened now. 






























By five minutes past ten they had 
arrived at Middletown. 

Jimmy scrambled up and mechanic- 
ally looked for his suit-case. 

Then he remembered he didn’t have 
any, no, not even a hat. 

Bare headed, stiff and bruised from 
his fall, his clothes torn and soiled, he 
made his way to the main street. At the 
corner he stopped in front of a police- 
man leaning against a lamppost. 

The man eyed him suspiciously. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” he 
asked. 

Jimmy did not reply, but asked to 
be directed to the theatre. 

“You don’t look dressed for a the- 
atre-party; besides, aint you a little 
late?” and the policeman smiled geni- 
ally. 

Jimmy repeated, “Will you kindly 
direct me to the theatre?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly do that, but 
you'll find what’s left of it two blocks 
up the street, where you see that crowd. 
It’s pretty well all burned up.” 

Without a word Jimmy hurried to 
the spot and began pushing his way to- 
ward the ruins. Suddenly he was 
grasped by the shoulder and a familiar 
voice shouted in his ear: 

“Well, for the love of Mike, where 
the devil have you been, and what’s 
happened to you?” 

He looked up into the face of the 
leading man. 

“Tt’s a long story ; tell me what’s hap- 
pened here?” 

“You can pretty well see for your- 
self. All our scenery’s gone.” 

“They were just hauling up the 
trunks when the thing caught and went 
up like a haystack. Say, you got left at 
that little jerkwater town down the 
line, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I suppose the governor laid 
me out pretty thoroughly, didn’t he?” 

“No, never missed you. I have your 
suit-case and hat up at my hotel. I 
thought you might catch a later train 
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or something, so I kept my mouth shut 
to save you any trouble.” 

The sense of relief was so great that 
it actually outweighed that of the 
calamity. 


Jimmy cast one curious glance at the 
smoldering remains of the opera-house, 
and then with a “See you later, old 
chap,” he moved away. From a by- 
stander he inquired the way to the tele- 
graph-office, and once there he sat 
down before the blue blotter and 
thought. 

A few minutes later Middletown was 
ticking off the following message to 
Hopville : 


Miss VERA JELLICOTT, 
Hopvitie, MINN. 
All O.K. Theatre burned. May I 
stop off on way East. Reply paid. 
JAMES Roserts. 


By midnight Jimmy had smoked 
numberless cigarets and two cigars, 
then he gave up waiting for a reply, 
took his key from the hotel-desk and 
went to bed. As he lay staring into the 
darkness he felt sure that the morning 
would prove the incidents of the last 
eight hours to be nothing but a dream. 

No doubt he would awake to find 
himself back on the train bound for 
Middletown. 

Bang! Bang! 

The bedroom was flooded with sun- 
light as Jimmy rolled over and yelled: 

“Come in!” 

“Door’s locked, sir; can’t do it. Here, 
I'll shove it underneath.” 

Jimmy’s heart began to thump as he 
saw the yellow envelope appear. 

In a moment he had grabbed it and 
ripped it open. 

It ran: 

JAMES RoseRTS, 

Mipp.etown, Minn. 
Better not stop... My husband doesn’t 
like you 
VERA JELLICOTT. 














Who They Really Are 


By JEAN ELDREDGE 








Time was when an association with the stage worked social injury 
to the actor, hence the adoption of “stage names.” Though to-day 
the actor loses nothing by being an actor, the old fashion is still in 
vogue. This article identifies a great many of our best known players. 








N the theatrical world there is no 

rule for determining whether an 

actress is using the name that was 
given her at birth or marriage, or 
whether she has adopted one because 
it is more euphonious than that by 
which she was previously called. In 
each case, she owes her name to cir- 
cumstances or individual taste. 

Apropos, if the prominent actresses 
with whose names you are perfectly 
familiar were suddenly billed under 
their own denominations, how many of 
them would you recognize? 


Can You Guess These? 


FOR instance, there is Sara Frances 
Frost. If you were to see her name in 
big letters, looming up on a bill-board, 
would it inspire you to a determined 
desire to see her act? 

Sara is one of our greatest players. 
She has long been an ideal whom thou- 
sands of women theatregoers have 
adored, and men never speak of her 
with anything but the metaphorical 
doffed hat. Her appearance everywhere 
is the signal for a line at the box-office 
that stretches out like the tail of a kite. 
* Yet there is something very unfamiliar 
about the name “Sara Frances Frost.” 
Yet she was the star of the poetic 
drama, “The Goddess of Reason,” and 
the stage-name by which she is so well 
known to the public is “Julia Marlowe.” 


If you were to pick up a program 
some evening at the theatre, and read 
the name “Delia O’Callaghan” in a 
prominent place on the bill, what would 
you do? Laugh, probably. And then 
you would very likely repeat the name 
with a distinct Irish inflection and say, 
“Who in the world is Delia O’Cal- 
laghan? I never heard of her!” 

But you have, just the same. Only in 
this case, the Irish rose under another 
name sounds sweeter, though it hasn’t 
changed her delightful personality a bit. 
For Delia, whose clever wit, infectious 
animation and beautiful self have made 
her one of the most popular entertain- 
ers on the stage is none other than the 
famous Trixie Friganza. 

The actress herself originated this 
euphonic appellation and later en- 
gineered the business of legally plaster- 
ing it over the name that was given her 
about christening time. The vivacious 
Trixie took to the stage early in her 
teens, but she soon discovered that 
audiences began to be amused at her 
name before she had time to appear on 
the scene, and this habit of tapping her 
applause induced her to adopt a de- 
nomination less garish and obtrusive. 

After Miss O’Callaghan invented the 
name Friganza, she had it copyrighted 
and registered at Washington. Then she 
had her name changed by an act of the 
legislature to Trixie Friganza. 

Does the name Gracia Quive call to 
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mind a very vivid picture of one of the 
most delightful singers now before the 
public? Perhaps not. And yet Gracia 
Quive is a noted operatic star who 
swings round in the orbit of popular 
approval with the regularity of a planet 
in its course. 

Another name by which she may be 
called is Mrs. Charles Van Studdiford, 
for about ten years ago, Miss Gracia 
Quive married Mr. Charles Van Stud- 
diford, a St. Louis millionaire, since 
which time the actress has been known 
as Grace Van Studdiford. 

Gracia Van Studdiford is too long. 
It is a waste of syllables—too much of 
a mouthful. But Grace Van Studdiford 
is ..10re agreeable and easier to say. 


An Unique Combination 


IF YOU happened to see Daniel 
Frohman’s presentation of “The Thief,” 
earlier in the season, you doubtless re- 
member the excellent work done by the 
star of the cast, Miss Maude Light. 

With few exceptions, actresses are 
usually called “Miss,” but in this case, 
it would not be proper to say Miss 
Frohman, because in private life the 
name of the actress is Mrs. Daniel 
Frohman, so that the only real name 
to which “Miss” could legally be at- 
tached is “Maude Light.” 

Neither of these names, however, 
brings to mind the charming personality 
of Margaret Illington—at least not 
without smoothing the forehead a bit 
by way of giving the memory a gentle 
massage. 

The name Margaret Illington is 
purely fictitious. The actress was born 
in Bloomington, Illinois, and after de- 
ciding upon a stage career, she com- 
bined the first syllable of her native 
state with the last syllable of her home 
town, and coined the pseudonym “Tiling: 
ton.” A pretty bit of loyal sentiment, 
by the way. 

If the name “Mrs. Adolph Marix,” 
were to be seen on a program supposed 
to be made up of well known players, 
it is more than likely that many in the 
audience would wonder who the actress 
could be. If any of them happened to 
be of the navy or the army, however, 
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they would not be long in guessing, for 
almost everybody in the “Service” 
knows Rear Admiral Marix, who is one 
of the most popular officers that ever 
skimmed the seas. And his friends all 
know that Mrs. Marix is professionally 
known as Miss Grace Filkins. 

At the beginning of the season, Miss 
Filkins played the part of Jennie in 
“The Battle,” the Moffett play in which 
Wilton Lackaye is still fighting. Miss 
Filkins was obliged to resign from the 
cast because of ill health, from which, 
however, she has entirely recovered. 

Do you remember the last time you 
sat in the audience at the vaudeville 
house, when Mrs. Mose Gumble came 
out and sang her famous songs in that 
inimitable little way of hers that finally 
set the whole auditorium in a roar? 

There is no one quite like Mrs. 
Gumble. She is in a class all by herself, 
and that is the reason, of course, that 
she is one of the most popular head- 
liners in vaudeville. 

You say you do not recognize the 
name? Yet you know her, well. How 
about Clarice Vance? Does that sound 
more familiar? 

Quite likely! For the very mention of 
Clarice Vance is enough to make one 
smile—not at the name, of course, 
which is very pretty, and more euphoni- 
ous, to say the least, than Gumble— 
which doubtless looks very well at the 
bottom of a check. But whenever you 
think of Clarice Vance, you also think of 
the way this artful comedienne con- 
vulsed yourself and the rest of the house 
by singing “It Looks Like a Big Night 
To-Night,” “Salome,” “I’m Afraid To 
Go Home In The Dark,” or some others 
of her famous repertoire. Mrs. Gumble, 
by the way, is managed—at least, pro- 
fessionally—by her husband. 

Mrs. Oswald Yorke has long beer 
before the public as a popular player, 
and a glance at her picture in the paper 
is all that is necessary to bring her 
identity to mind. She has a large fol- 
lowing, of which you possibly are one, 
who never fail to see her whenever she 
appears, and her name in incandescent 
letters at the theatre entrance never fails 
to elicit pleasant comment from those 
who are accustomed to speak familiarly 
of the high lights of the stage. 
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Before Mrs. Oswald Yorke signed 
that particular name, she was legally 
known as Mrs. Eugene W. Presbrey. 
Do you remember having seen it on the 
bill-boards? Possibly not. But how 
about Annie Russell? 

“Why, of course!” says. somebody. 
“Why didn’t you say that before? We 
we all know Annie Russell!” 

Mr. Oswald Yorke, by the way, is 
Miss Russell’s leading man, and besides 
being her husband in real life, he has 
played many leading parts with her. 


A Great Stage Favorite 


NOT long ago, Mrs. William J. Pat- 
terson attended a theatrical perform- 
ance in Pittsburgh, and her presence in 
a box created such a sensation that for 
a while it was a question which was the 
more popular entertainment—the lady, 
or the show. 

The enthusiastic members of the aud- 
ience who recognized their old time 
stage-favorite wanted to carry her off 
on their shoulders, the way they would 
a football hero, but the management 
stepped in and prevented the kidnap- 
ing. 

To the uninitiated, there is nothing in 
particular about “Mrs. William J. Pat- 
terson” to start a riot. But to theatre- 
goers who become attached to certain 
entertainers, and who feel that they are 
being cheated out of their rightful in- 
heritance if for some reason—usually 
matrimony—they are deprived of seeing 
them, the commotion will be easily 
understood when it is known that the 
cause of the auditorium disorder was 
none other than Fay Templeton. 

Hundreds of her old admirers have 
wondered what has happened to her. 
She has changed her name, that is all— 
she is Mrs. William J. Patterson. 

Mrs. Florence Ziegfeld, Jr., is one 
of the most widely advertised women 
in the world. Her picture is everywhere. 
You have seen it in hotel lobbies, store 
windows, on cigar-boxes, bill-boards, 
in magazines and on everything in the 
canned line from cold-cream to silver 
polish. 

Do you recognize her? And does the 
name “Mrs. Ziegfeld” bring up recol- 
lections of naughty French shoulder- 
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shrugs and saucy, drooping eyes? Zieg- 
feld isn’t exactly French, to be sure, 
but women don’t always marry men of 
their own nationality and neither did 
Anna Held, for she is the lady in ques- - 
tion, Miss Held was married to Mr. 
Ziegfeld in 1897, and he has been her 
manager ever since her first appearance 
in this country. 

Mrs. Archibald C. Haynes is a clever 
actress who has lately returned to the 
stage after an absence of fourteen 
years. Mrs. Haynes has appeared as the 
leading support of Miss Viola Allen, in 
Marion Crawford’s play, “The White 
Sister.” 

Fourteen years is a long time, but 
theatregoers are remarkably loyal to 
their favorites, and once the heart. of 
the public has been won, no amount of 
time can make them forget. Many is the 
time that older devotees of the play- 
house have asked the question, “Where 
is Minna Gale?” For they deplored the 
absence from the stage of this talented 
player whom they remembered pleas- 
antly as Julia in “The Hunchback;” 
Rosalind in “As You Like It,” Viola in 
“Twelfth Night” and many other 
equally interesting parts. 

The facts were, however, that Minna 
Gale left the stage to become the wife 
of Mr. Archibald C. Haynes, of New 
York, and it was not until business 
reverses recently overtook him, that the 
former actress decided to resume her 
original career. 

It is an old saying, that men don’t 
care much for a woman of brains. But 
there are times when a talented wife 
isn’t a handicap, to say the least. If you 
don’t believe it, ask Mr. Haynes. 

Mrs. John Fox, Jr., is one of the best 
known light opera singers in the world, 
though her name is more suggestive of 
books than of theatres, Mrs. Fox ap- 
peared with great success in “The 
Prima Donna,” and the name to which 
she answers at the rehearsal roll-call is 
Fritzi Scheff. 

In the “Follies of 1908” there appears 
one of the happiest young married 
couples in all theatredom, and their 
names are Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nor- 
worth. They sing some very pretty love- 
songs together, that never fail to keep 
the audience hand-clapping to the 
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glove-splitting point, and when they 
travel off the stage with their arms 
around each other, they are as dainty 
a picture of two happy lovers as one 
could imagine. It isn’t make-believe, 
either, for everyone who knows them 
will tell you that they are “awfully in 
love.” 

Mrs. Norworth, however, doesn’t 
hide her stellar light under the matri- 
monial bushel and she is billed as the 
main attraction of the “Follies,” for 
which she uses the name Nora Bayes— 
the appellation that was serving pretty 
good purpose on the manager’s salary 
list, before “Jack” slipped on the little 
gold ring. 


A Salome Dancer 


HAVE you ever heard of Mrs. Max 
Hoffmann? And do you recall what 
company she is playing with this year? 
She has been very much talked about— 
professionally, of course, and in an en- 
tirely legitimate way—though it is quite 
safe to say that all of the comment that 
has appeared in print is not entirely 
agreeable to her. 

Mrs. Hoffmann fell and broke her 
nose the other day, while making one 
of those gridiron dives for the head of 
John the Baptist, that have made her 
famous as a modern exponent of the 
ancient art of Salome gyrators. 

There is something rather formal in 
the sound of the name, “Mrs. Hoff- 
mann,” and some way it is hard to 
imagine her garbed in jewels and a few 
yards of mull as she appears in her 
famous dances, but it seems quite nat- 
ural to picture Gertrude Hoffmann that 
way. 

Max Hoffman and the clever Ger- 
trude are numbered among the long list 
of players who were married in the 
famous Little Church Around The 
Corner. 


A Few Have Many Names 


THE popularity of Helen Louise 
Leonard seems never to fade. She was 
a beauty years ago, and theatregoers 
_ are just as anxious to pay their money 
to see her to-day as they were then. 

The name Helen Leonard, however, 
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sounds a bit new. It hasn’t the ring of 
the popular favorite and yet that was 
the original name of the actress who 
later gave up using it for the purpose 
of becoming Mrs. Harry Braham, 

Someway that denomination didn’t 
suit, either, and so it was discarded. 
Later on the actress became the wife of 
Mr. Edward Solomon and this name 
was used for grocery orders for a while, 
But it didn’t have the Sterling mark, 
and it wasn’t long before it was given 
back. The next attempt to annex an 
appellation was when the actress be- 
came Mrs. Giovanni Perugini. That 
proved to be less comforting than the 
rest and was speedily dropped—but 
why not admit at once that she'is the 
famous Lillian Russell. 

Apropos of actresses who have had a 
long list of names, Rose Coghlan’s case 
is notable. Her stage name, by the way, 
is hers by right of birth, for her father 
was Francis Coghlan, a well known 
Irish writer, Her first matrimonial 
venture brought her the name of 
Brown; the second made her known as 
Mrs. Clinton Edgerly, and her third 
husband was the late John T. Sullivan, 
the actor. A divorce followed each of 
these marriages. 


Using the Husband’s Name 


IT is something of an anomaly— 
possibly characteristic of ever puzzling 
woman—that an actress seldom takes 
her husband’s name for use upon the 
stage unless husband, usually divorced, 
objects. 

There is the case of Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter (now Payne). This actress did not 
begin her stage career until after her 
sensational divorce from Mr. Leslie 
Carter and yet she insisted upon using 
not half of his name but the whole of it, 
very much to his disgust. But Mrs. Car- 
ter was obdurate and wouldn’t give 
it up. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter is another ° 
who took the name of her divorced hus- 
band after she decided to adopt the 
stage as a profession. This caused all 
sorts of trouble in the Potter family, 
as the former husband of the actress 
had serious objections to reading his 
name in the theatrical columns. Confu- 
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sion, too, was worse confounded when 
Mr. Potter married again and then 
there were two Mrs. James Brown Pot- 
ters where there should have been but 
one. 

It has often been said that Mrs. Pot- 
ter has been offered fabulous sums to 
drop the family name, but these stories 
have been denied by the actress, who, 
however, was not quite so persistent as 
Mrs. Carter, for as the latter insisted 
upon keeping the full name of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Potter eliminated “James” 
and is known merely as Mrs. Brown 
Potter. 

Another case of this kind .is that of 
pretty little Edna Wallace Hopper 
(lately turned to Brown) who refused 
to give up the name of her former hus- 
band, De Wolf Hopper, after they were 
divorced. 

The little comedienne always insisted 
that she did not keep her husband’s 
name out of spite, but merely because 
of the fact that she had gained consider- 
able professional prestige under the 
name of Hopper, and she does not feel 
morally obligated to relinquish it merely 
to please the last Mrs. Hopper, who is 
known in the annals of the stage as 
Miss Nella Bergen. 

The one famous exception to the 
women who emblazon their marital 
names in big letters on the bill-boards 
without the consent of their husbands 
is Mrs. Fiske. Formerly this brilliant 
player was known as Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, but she has now arrived at so 
dignified a height that the simpler desig- 
nation is all that. is necessary in order 
to create the proper crowd at the box- 
office. Mrs, Fiske, by the way, is the 
wife of Harrison Grey Fiske, editor of 
the Dramatic Mirror. 


A List of Favorites 


If the name “Mrs. Maurice Camp- 
bell” were to shine out over the door 
of the theatre while you were going 
by, would you have any idea who was 
the star attraction within? Maurice 
Campbell is the manager of this par- 
ticular celebrity, and Mrs. Maurice 
Campbell is familiarly known as Miss 
Henrietta Crosman. 

Mr. Julian L’Estrange is well known 
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as an actor, but do you happen to know 
who his wife is? She is also a player 
whose name is quickly recognized; the 
way it appears on the theatre programs 
is “Constance Collier.” 

Dr. Henry J. F. Simson is the hus- 
band of one of the most. talented ac- 
tresses on the stage, but this fact doesn’t 
in any way suggest Lena Ashwell, does 
it? Yet they are man and wife. Dr. 
Simson and Miss Ashwell were married 
last October. 

Miss Frances Ring of “The Wolf” 
fame is in private life the wife of the 
actor Thomas Meighan. They played 
together in “The College Widow” last 
season, but now they are professionally 
separated. Only professionally, how- 
ever, for though Mrs. Meighan is the. 
only woman playing in “The Wolf,” 
and there are five men in the cast, all 
of them together are not enough to con- 
sole her for the loss of the one. 

It is a very natural thing to connect 
the names “Effie Shannon” and “Her- 
bert Kelcey,” isn’t it? Probably because 
they have been so much associated to- 
gether, professionally. And yet it 
doesn’t follow by any means that they 
are any relation to each other. They 
are, though, for in private life Miss 
Shannon is Mrs. Herbert Kelcey. 

Cecil Lean and Florence Holbrook 
have been billed together so long that 
the mere mention of one of their names 
suggests the other. The public never 
thinks of Miss Holbrook as Mrs. Lean, 
and yet it may with propriety, for that 
is her rightful name. 

Miss Isabel Irving has to use a stage 
name for advertising purposes, for if 
the name on her calling card were to 
appear on the theatre program, there 
might be a chance for confusion—be- 
fore the curtain went up—especially if, 
because of a typographical error, the 
“Mrs.” were left out. In that event, the 
name to appear would be “William H. 
Thompson.” 

Julia Ralph came by her stage name 
in an unusual way. Her real name is 
Julia Wahl, and she is the daughter of 
Joseph Wahl, at one time a Chicago 
business man. She had only one brother, 
who died at the age of twenty, while a 
student at Harvard University, and 
when Miss Wahl decided upon a stage 
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career, she took the name of her 
brother, “Ralph,” for her own. Since 
then she has been known as Julia Ralph. 

Miss Lulu Glaser of “Mlle. Mischief” 
renown, wears the little golden loop 
upon the third finger of her left hand, 
and the man who bought it is Ralph C. 
Hertz of “The Soul Kiss,” 
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Edith Wynn Matthison, is not only a 
prominent member of the company 
playing “The Servant In The House” — 
she is the sister of one of the actors 
who appears in the same cast. Her hus- 
band, too, is the author of the play, and 
Miss Matthison’s real name is Mrs. 
Charles Rann Kennedy. 


The Sign of the Zodiac-II 


By OWEN BARRY 





The first article in this unique series brought many letters to the 
editor’s desk from the players listed. This article will probably bring 
as many more, Watch the department for the character-readings of 
yourself; you'll be surprised by the astrological genius of Mr. Barry. 











Ce Pee er ere Leo. 

EE ene Pore et re July 22 to August 22. 
ES ED ee Red, green, and yellow. 
EE OE TT ee Tee Te TO Ruby and diamond. 

Om tk Teeter... si Ae ks Maternal. 

Or THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL...... Joseph: means increase and good judgment. 
CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC......... Kind-heartedness. 

PROMINENT TRAIT............. Impetuosity. 

PRINCIPAL FAULT. 2.0.0 .05608005% Laziness. 

LEADING AILMENTS............ Weakness of the heart and lungs. 
LVCHRINIE PRRIOD in. 5 0 os oie During their own sign, and the week be- 


ginning January 27. 
The Children of Leo 


Juty 22—Gus ELEN, coster-singer, well liked in America. 

23—-CHARLES FULTON, who was most excellent in “The Evangelist.” 

24—WILLIAM GILLETTE, who has announced his retirement in a year. 
Grace Merritt, star of “When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 
FRANK Mow tan, of “Sultan of Sulu” fame. 
CHARLOTTE Hunt, popular Boston stock-actress. 

25—Nat C. Goopwin, eagerly searching for a new play. 
Davip BEtasco, the wizard of the American stage. 
VirGIniA Tracy, America’s. best known writer of stage stories. 
ANpDREW Mack, with an enthusiastic Irish following. 
Witu1aM C. De MILLE, successful playwright. 

26—M. AINSLEE Scort, born 1820, America’s oldest active player. 
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Juty 26—GerorcE BERNARD SHAW, brilliant and distinguished dramatist. 
Myra Brooks, well-known character actress. 

FRANK Tyars, twenty-seven years with Sir Henry Irving. 
27—MariE V. FitzGERALp, press-representative and playwright. 
TruLy SHATTUCK, operatic and vaudeville prima donna. 
28—Mary ANDERSON DE NaAvaArRO, lost forever to the footlights. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPs, author of “Herod,” “Ulysses,” “Nero,” etc. 
MarcareET Bourne, last seen in “The Catspaw.” 
EUGENE O’Rourke, of musical comedy and vaudeville renown. 
Marte Lone, in the London “School for Scandal,’ Company. 
Dwicut ALLEN, a hit as the Rooster in “Woodland.” 
KATHERINE HowLanp, understudy of prima donna in “Algeria.” 
29—BootH TARKINGTON, more popular than ever as a playwright. 
Fiora HENGLER, of the Hengler Sisters, dainty dancers. 


4 Vircinia ROLeETTE, recently with Savage’s “The Devil.” 
3 Vira STOWE, with Ethel Barrymore in “Lady Frederick.” 
4 30—Harrison Grey FIskKE, dramatic manager and publisher. 


Mary MacGrecor, most often with the Savage forces. 
31—J. I. C. CLarkeE, author of many dramatic successes. 
HELEN LEE, ingenue actress, now retired from the stage. 
Roy HorniMAn, who dramatized Locke’s “Idols.” 
Auc. 1—Grace Cameron, of “Little Dolly Dimples” fame. 
J. H. Gitmour, now a dramatic instructor in Chicago. 
Eva WILLIAMS, artistic vaudeville comedienne. 
Mortimer M. THEISE, manager of “Wine, Woman and Song.” 
WINIFRED EMERY, most distinguished London actress. 
AUGUSTUS PHILiips, long leading man with the Spooner Stock. 
MADELINE TRAVERSE, now with Rose Stahl in “The Chorus Lady.” 
2—CLAUDE GILLINGWATER, most admirable in “Mlle. Modiste.” 
WILLIAM FarREN, last seen here with Olga Nethersole. 
DELLA PRINGLE, Western repertoire star. 
St. CLAIR BAYFIELD, last with Fritzi Scheff in “The Prisha Donna.” 
LEoTA JAcoss, formerly of the Frohman forces, now retired. 
SypNnEY Broucu, lead with Maude Adams in “Quality Street.” 
3—FRANCIS ByRNE, playing in “The Chorus Lady,” in London. 
CHRISTINE Nitsson, distinguished grand opera prima donna. 
Jac Tucker, of Williams and Tucker, vaudeville favorites. 
ANNIE A, ADAMS, character actress, mother of Maude Adams. 
4—Wa _rTER HALE, long in “The Wolf.” 
Lois FRANCES CLARK, a hit in a bit in “Myself-Bettina.” 
Harry Lauper, vaudeville’s biggest drawing-card. 
May MacKeEnzig, last with Charles Richman in “The Revellers.” 
EpwIn Fowter, able actor of character parts. 
BitLee Norton, well-known in musical comedy circles. 
5—Henry B. Irvine, rapidly proving himself his father’s son. 
DriNnA DE WOLFE, now living in Spain, apparently retired. 
E E. Y. Backus, excellent stage-manager. 
6—Jutian L’EstrAncE, leading man with Billie Burke. 
3 Frep WRIGHT, Sr., born 1826, England’s oldest active player. 
VIRGINIA EarL, dainty operatic comedienne. 
FRANK RANNEY, stage-manager, with Henry W. Savage. 
ALFRED KENDRICK, once leading man with Julia Marlowe. 
7—BILLIE BurKE, the star of “Love Watches.” 
Lew DocksTADER, the inimitable minstrel. 
HuntLey Wrict, last here in “The Dairy Maids.” 
ALFRED SuTRO, writer of many popular plays. 
ARTHUR Evers, who has been playing in Cecil Spooner’s company. 
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Auc. 7—Harry Gisss, last seen in “The House of Bondage.” 
8—BELLE THEODORE, who toured in “The Night of the Play.” 
WALLACE ERSKINE, of “The Dawn of a To-morrow” cast. 
F, Anstey, who wrote “The Man from Blankley’s.” 
9—BENJAMIN CHAPIN, admirable impersonator of Abraham Lincoln. 
SYDNEY BARRACLOUGH, seen here in ‘“Florodora.” 
10—Sa.uiE Fisuer, charming in “A Stubborn Cinderella.” 
Epwarp PEpLe, who wrote “The Prince Chap.” 
HELEN BLYTHE, former actress, now dramatic instructress. 
S. K. WALKER, most effective in “A Fool There Was.” 
Av. La Mak, long associated with Master Gabriel. 
11—JoserH M. WEBER, comedian and theatrical manager. 
Connie Eniss, a big hit in “The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
WALTER SHANNON, of MacKenzie and Shannon, in vaudeville. 
ASHLEY MILLER, capable actor of juvenile roles, 
12—PAauULINE FREDERICK, leading woman, with the Frohman forces. 
Ceci, DE MILLE, the past season with Andrew Mack. 
Marion Lorne, with the Hunter-Bradford stock company. 
C. T. Dazey, author of “In Old Kentucky.” 
JessIE BATEMAN, with Hawtrey in “A Message from Mars.” 
13—EmMa Eames, prima donna of the front rank. 
JANE Corcoran, recently with “A Gentlemen from Mississippi.” 
Beryt Mercer, last here with Lena Ashwell in “The Shulamite.” 
GEORGE SCHILLER, who was in “Mr. Hamlet of Broadway.” 
14—E sie LEsLiz, the beautiful Lord Fauntleroy of yesterday. 
EDWIN STEVENS, most excellent and versatile actor. 
Bransspy WILLIAMS, who does Dickens’ characters in vaudeville. 
15—ETHEL Barrymore, soon to have a Pinero play. 
Maup Raymonp, to appear in “The Young Turk.” 
EmMaA FRANCIs, vaudeville acrobatic dancer. 
EpyTHE RowanbD, leading woman in melodramas and stock. 
16—ArTHUR Forrest, last seen with Florence Roberts. 
Una ABELL BRINKER, popular stock leading woman, 
Henry Kirk, author of “The Story of the Golden Fleece.” 
17—Jut1a MartowE, our foremost Shakespearean actress. 
Cosmo Stuart, husband of Marie Tempest, actor and playwright. 
ELLEN LANCASTER WALLIs, here with Irving in “Dante.” 
BARNEY BERNARD, impersonator of Yiddish comedy parts. 
18—Cuartes T. K. MILter, vastly popular and able theatrical manager. 
19—Frep A. Stone, of Montgomery and Stone, inimitable comedian. 
ELs1E FERGUSON, to appear soon in “Such a Little Queen.” 
WILLIAM Burress, recently with “The Girl from Rectot’s.” 
20—CrEsTON CLARKE, now appearing in “The Servant in the House.” 
Jutta SANDERSON, who was last seen in “Kitty Grey.” 
FRAZER COULTER, four years with “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
21—Burr McIntTosu, now in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Henry AINLEY, leading man with Maude Adams several years ago, 
22—Haro_p Howarp, who was in “The Patriot,” with Collier. 
ZENAIDE WILLIAMS, capable and versatile actress. 


Their Leading Characteristics 


HOSE born under the Sicn or Leo less in its flight, they may attain great 
certainly start out well equipped in heights, and lucky the person upon 
life and it rests with them to make whom their affections center, for there 

or mar their career. Through their in- is no limit to their generosity, their self- 
tense love-nature, mad, wild, and reck- sacrifice, their sympathetic devotion. 
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But lacking a very great knowledge of 
human nature (a statement they will all 
vehemently deny!) the Leo born often 
waste .their affections upon the un- 
worthy, for they are apt to be attracted 
by a pleasing appearance, a fluent speak- 
er, or a bit of kindness. Once they dis- 
cover their mistake, however, they start 
over again, hoping to find the genuine 
article—and they often do—upon whom 
to lavish their wealth of affection. 

LEo people have. the trick of gambol- 
ing gayly through life, care-free, easy- 
going, irresponsible, beloved and loving, 
and they often seem, to their more mate- 
rial associates, like happy children who 
should be humored at their play. With 
this, too, they often have moments of 
panicky fear, of alarm for their future, 
their finances, their work, business, 
career, etc., but these quickly pass and 
they amble comfortably along again, 
untroubled and untroubling. 

Apropos of their work, they will 
start out upon a venture with most 
amazing zeal, sweeping everything, tor- 
nado-like, from their path, but once it 
is the least bit accomplished, an assured, 
definite fact, they will fritter away their 
time, or abandon it completely, seeking 
new fields to conquer, other lands to 
find. Once they acquire a sense of firm- 
ness and concentration, they are most 
thoroughly capable and executive and 
can turn out a finished product which 
will likely arouse envy in the hearts 
of their less talented and fortunate 
brethern. 

The Leo born have a goodly sense of 
their own importance, often  well- 
founded, too, but, not being natural 
leaders, they frequently invite disaster 
by their bossy, aggressive way of doing 
things; “my way is the best way” is 
too often swept aside by more capable, 
tactful minds. 

An odd thing about these people is 
that their most pronounced shortcom- 
ings are so often condoned (indeed, 
they often seem as virtues!), even the 
very laziest of them finding a ready 
champion, a fact largely due to their 
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generous love-nature ; their failings are 
such human ones! They like comfort, 
ease, and luxury, and they’ll put up a 
good, stiff fight to obtain these—that is, 
if someone wont give them to them! 
Though naturally lazy, indolent, and 
easy-going, these people are human vol- 
canos when they set their heart upon a 
thing and mean to accomplish it; noth- 
ing shall stand in their way, nothing is 
too hard to endure and they pretty 
nearly always succeed in such ventures. 


-Some Advantages They Have‘ 


SELF-CONTROL lies well within 
their scope, and the more the brain the 
more the self-control. They borrow and 
lend with equal ease and frequency; 
and they are keen observers of dress 
and deportment, always wishing to 
make a good appearance themselves. 
Their intuitions are almost infallible, 
though they have little sense of char- 
acter analysis, being too often in- 
fluenced by mere externals, and they 
are entertaining talkers, frequently em- 
ploying original phraseology. With this 
last faculty and the fine mind of the 
regenerate Leo, they are a factor for 
great good, people being easily swayed 
by their convincing logic..Once a Lro 
person has a complete grasp upon their 
better self, there is nothing they may 
not hope to accomplish, they may not 
do, if only they stick to it, and be true 
to themselves and their ideals. 

It is rather a coincidental fact that in 
the above list of actors, all born under 
the S1cn oF LEo, there should occur the 
names of M. Ainsley Scott and Fred 
Wright, Sr., both of whom are the old- 
est players, still in active harness, upon 
the respective stages of America and 
England. 

Of course, as in any Zodiac reading, 
much of the foregoing may not be true 
of many folk born between these dates, 
for planetary conditions have a great 
influence upon one’s birth. But on the 
whole most Leo people have many, if 
not all, of the above attributes, 











Baseball Acting 


By MIKE DONLIN 


AKE it by and large,” as Big Bill Devere used to say—he 
always had to be. weighed on hay scales—this acting busi- 
ness isn’t so very different from baseball, after all. 

(Mabel doesn’t agree with me in the least, but, you see, Mabel 
never played first base. If she had she wouldn’t say, as she does 
now, that acting and baseball are no more alike than “Ma Brudda 
Sylvest” and “The Holy City.” 

I'll never forget the first game of baseball I ever played in— 
professionally, I mean. I’m too old to recall the first amateur 
game. I went to bat with my heart in my throat, conscious that 
every eye in the orches—I mean grand-stand—was on me. Talk 
about “dare and do”—I dared all right. But I didn’t do. When I 
struck out, the bleachers dared—me to do it again. 

So it was when I appeared for the first time on any stage as 
my wife’s partner in our sketch. It was in Albany. The manage- 
ment seemed to think that was close enough to New York for a 
beginning. I guess it was. I’d worked all summer rehearsing the 
little dance that finishes the act. I rehearsed it in our apartment 
first—later I rented the loft of a barn. I discovered that I couldn’t 
shake off my old habit of sliding to second, and the janitor 
thought perhaps I’d better try the barn. The apartment, he said, 
had been put up in a hurry and he was held responsible. For three 
months I rehearsed that dance. I’ve marked it all down on a calen- 
dar so as to have documentary evidence if anyone, after seeing 
the dance, should question the time spent in preparation. 

And on that first night I felt just as I had years before as I 
rose from the players’ bench and went to bat for the first time in 
a professional game. All but the lights. If it hadn’t been for those 
footlights, I’d have caved. As it was I didn’t see a soul out there 
in the black abyss across them, but then the house applauded, and 
it seemed to me it was the grounds again, with the sun sinking 
and twenty thousand fans in the bleachers and grand-stand and 
every tree outside the fence heavy with small boys. I never knew 
the human heart was capable of such expansion. 

“Mike,” said I to myself, as the applause died down, “it is now 
up to you. You’ve rubbed your hands in the dirt and you’ve got 






































































I gulped—and missed it. Somebody in the gallery hollered : 
“Strike one!” 
The house roared—just in the way the bleachers roar some- 

times—as I have very good reason to know. 

I got a firmer grip on myself—remembered—and blurted out 
the wrong speech. 

“Foul ball!” 

It was my wife who whispered that from the corner of her 
mouth. 

But she couldn’t put another over on me. I caught the cue as 
it came, made the proper speech in a voice that must have carried 
to the topmost row in the gallery. And we were off. 

All I wanted to do now was make first—that is to say, get 
through the scene where I pack the satchel that Mabel flings at 
me over the screen, preparatory to leaving my happy home for 
good.That scene through with, I knew I’d have no more worries, 
and I did get through with it—after a fashion. Anyway, the good 
people out in front applauded. Still, before me lay second— 
third—and home. Well, I worried along to second. The audience 
applauded some more. Then, while Mabel sang the “Brudda Syl- 
vest” song, I stole third. 

By this time the bleach—I mean the balcony (odd how I keep 
referring to the summer-work here in the dead of winter) had 
caught our spirit. Mabel was pleased. I could see her pleasure in 
her eyes when the green spot-light struck them, and that helped 
most of all. Funny about that spot-light. The first time they 
turned it on me I reached up for the visor of my cap to pull it 
down in order to see the pitcher. I never could do my best with 
the sun in my eyes. 

Well, as I was saying, there I was at third, balancing on my 
toes and waiting for Mabel to give me a chance to make a dive 
for home. But between me and that blessed plate was THE 
DANCE! In the beginning of the act it had seemed too far away 
to worry about. But here—now—I was face to face with it, so 
to speak, and what a gulf there lay between. And I without an 
air-ship! But suddenly the ‘spot-light shifted, and almost before 
I knew it I was side by side with my wife. The lilt of the dance 
began. I remembered those long days of rehearsal. 

“Keep it up,” Mabel whispered. “Keep it up—you’re all right, 
Mike, keep it up.” 

I guess I heard her; I don’t know. Maybe I was dancing; I 
don’t know that either. But I do know that out there across the 
footlights a great sea of heads wagged in time with the music. 
My feet, when I looked down at them, were dancing all by them- 
selves. I wasn’t making them, I swear I wasn’t. Honestly, I felt 
quite as I might have if, sitting on the edge of the bed of a morn- 
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ing I should suddenly perceive that my shoes were shuffling of 
their own accord. You see, an independent part of my brains 
must have gone down there, and, at Mabel’s insistent urging, was 
saving the act for me in spite of myself. Scared? Not a bit. That 
wasn’t it. No—I wasn’t scared. N-o—Good old feet! Many the 
time you have carried me about the diamond and safe home again 
without receiving a word of credit. But I’m glad to give it to 
you now. You deserve it—deserve more than it lies within my 
power to give you: If it hadn’t been for you, I’d never have got 
through that dance—that’s all. 

But it’s not only in the feeling of the player that this acting 
business is just the same as baseball. It’s in the work itself. When 
you come to think about it, the man who writes the lines is the 
pitcher. I’m at bat. It’s up to me to knock those lines across the 
footlights into the crowd out there. And it’s no easy matter—some- 
times. The author provides a good easy ball, a joke that simply 
can’t miss. You swing hard on it, and—it drops right down in 
front of you—a measly little foul bunt that not a soul sees. It’s 
then that the two millions—there must be that many—fans up in 
the gallery, tell you what they think of you. It isn’t always words 
of love they whisper, either. Not always. i} 

On the other hand, there’s the same unexpectedness in speaking 
lines that there is in standing at the home-plate with a bat in your 
hands. Along comes one that at first you think you’re going to 
miss, or at most foul on, but you nevertheless swing at it, when, 
lo and behold! you hit it square, way out beyond the right fielder. 
How the bleach—I mean how the house yells then! I tell you, it’s 
good to hear. You wish you might just stop and listen, but you 
can’t—you’ve got to hike for first—I mean go on with the scene. 
Oh, it’s great, great this baseball-acting. , 

And then, there’s the umpire. Not one of him. Two thousand of 
him—hanging over the gallery rail and wondering if you'll strike 
out, or make a base hit. No use fighting with that umpire. There’s 
no appeal from his decision. If he says, “bad,” there’s no sort of 
use in asking for a board of arbitration to reconsider your claims 
to greatness, He’s’ it—more even than the umpire on the diamond 
-~is this thousand-headed-him that’s passing judgment on your 
work from the top gallery. 1) 

I. maintain that playing baseball and acting aren’t so vastly dif- () 
ferent after all. My wife will never agree with me in this, of hy 
course, but as I’ve said, she’s never even played short stop (al- 
though she is an excellent captain-manager). Which would I 
rather do—act or play? Both, I guess—depending on the season. 


waka Bodin . f 
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Canada and the Drama 


By SHIRLEY BURNS 








We are prone to believe that all our famous American players are 
natives of the United States and it will be a surprise to most 
theatregoers to learn that they are not. Perhaps Canada has con- 
‘tributed'as many actors to our stage as any other “foreign country.” 





ECAUSE it has not a national 
drama of its own, Canada is de- 
pendent for the greater part of its 

theatrical entertainment upon the book- 
ings that are made in the offices of the 
New York theatrical managers. 

Of course the United States is not to 
blame for this condition of affairs; it 
is hardly our fault, and we had believed 
we had been doing the best we could in 
sending over our amusements. But it 
seems our estimate is wrong all around, 
and we have been making unpardon- 
able errors in the matter of attempting 
to supply entertainment for the Ca- 
nadians. Our eagle, it seems, behaves 
very badly over there, and screams so 
loudly that the patrons have to wear 
ear-muffs at the theatre to prevent the 


drunis and inner workings from being , 


shattered to splinterines. 


A Vigorous Chastising 


THIS has called down upon us a 
scathing criticism from a writer in the 
Toronto Globe. It isn’t a bit compli- 
mentary, but it is just as well for us 
occasionally to hear the unvarnished 
truth, and besides, this is amusing. 

Here is what our candid friend has 
to say: 

In a new country, extending over an 
area of 3,000 miles, between two oceans, 
and with the cities, though expanding, 
still comparatively small and widely 
scattered, Canada can only await the 
future for the materialization of a na- 
tional drama. 


The fault does not lie in the Canadian 
people. The trouble is at present geo- 
graphic, The people of this country have 
already produced such stars of the foot- 
lights as Julia Arthur, Margaret Anglin, 
Roselle Knott, May and Flo Irwin, James 
K. Hackett, Henry Miller and many 
others scarcely less notable. 

In the meantime, the Canadian people 
have to gulp down whatever New York 
offers, whether it is distasteful or other- 
wise. A popular Toronto theatre last 
week presented a play which had inter- 
ested United States audiences and had 
won kindly expressions from the press 
of that country. 

To a Canadian audience, however, the 
objection to the play was that it typified 
the national characteristics of a people 
in whom Canadians have no more than 
a casual interest. A Canadian who fol- 
lows the lines of a play in which the 
people of another country, with charac- 
teristic bombast, ascribe to themselves 
the attributes of the gods is apt to be- 
come restless and cynical. 

Canadians, because of geographical con- 
siderations, have had all along to bear 
the brunt of this objectionable charac- 
teristic which knows no self-effacement, 
modesty, or thought for others. The 
Canadian audience sits in silence thru 
lines such as indicated, where a United 
States audience would applaud in the 
rapture of self-glorification. 

The Canadian theatre patron knows the 
American people well, He knows their 
many admirable characteristics and what 
they have accomplished as a people. 
The Canadian theatre patron knows also 
the weaknesses of the American charac- 
ter, and when he is typified as a tin god, 
the sentiment is not appreciated. 

It is not to be believed that the Cana- 
dian drama—when it arrives— will be 
free from those characteristics which fire 
the pride of race, but just now the cities 

















of the United States are, unfortunately, 


our theatrical headquarters, and from 
time to time, Canadians will have 
crammed into their systems a great deal 
of American sentiment that they cannot 
relish. As a spectator, the Canadian has 
sized up the American people and knows 
them better than they know themselves. 

They do not estimate the American people 

at the value they place upon themselves, 

nor do they underestimate them. They 
know that on this earth there are other 
great peoples who have accomplished 
more along certain lines in science, art, 
literature, music and the drama and 
had less to say about it. fi 

The lesson is this: Canadian. theatre 
patrons do not want to see a United 

States national parade in this country 

more than once in a long time, and then 

the steam calliope had better follow right 
after the route-marshal, to make it as 
short as possible. This is Canada, and 
the people who live here are Canadians 
whether some people like it or not. Once 
in a while a United States manager has 
the good taste to remember that he is 

entertaining a Canadian audience; that a 

Canadian’s interest in the United States 

is casual and in Canada supreme, and his 

modification of certain lines and flag in- 
cidents is appreciated more than he can 
know. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction, 
sometimes, in telling a conceited offi- 
cious person just what he thinks of 
him, and it is hoped that our splenetic 
friend, having relieved himself, feels 
better. Of course, our pride is a bit hurt 
to learn that so little brotherly love is 
leaping over the border from the Ca- 
nadian side; but it is just as well to 
look truth in the face once in a while. 
It makes us reflect on things as they 
are, and not as Billiken would have 


them. And when we stop to think of it, ' 


possibly we have been inconsiderate of 
Canada’s feelings in so persistently 
shaking our little red (white and blue) 
flag in the face of John Bull’s distant 
relatives, 


A Long List of Obligations 


IN THAT event we are sorry, and 
by way of an humble effort at expiation, 
we take pleasure in laying stress upon 
the great credit that belongs to Canada 
for the splendid contribution of histri- 
onic talent that she has given to the 
modern drama. It is not without a pang 
of jealousy that we admit Canada’s 
claim upon those who, in the conceit of 
our affections, we had appropriated as 
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our own. There is May Irwin, for in- 
stance, the arch comedienne, whose 
humor is so distinctly American that 
it would never occur to the average 
theatregoer in the United States that 
she could belong to any country than 
ours. Yet May Irwin was born in 
Canada. She and her sister Flo first saw 
the light in the town of Whitby, On- 
tario, and they grew on Canadian soil 
until May was thirteen. So that by no 
possible juggling of the facts can we 
claim May Irwin except by adoption; 
and that wonderful sense of humor of 
which we have been almost nationally 
proud, is not ours at all, but Canada’s. 
Miss Irwin was the daughter of Robert 
E. and Jane Draper Campbell, and the 
name by which the actress is known 
was assumed for stage purposes. 

During her recent visit to the stage 
of Australia, Miss Margaret Anglin has 
been billed as an American actress. Of 
course Canada is in North America, 
but with our customary conceit, we 
have been in the habit of appropriating 
the whole continent, so that unless the 
Canadian portion of it is especially stip- 
ulated, we infer that an American is 
a citizen of the United States. However, 
in the case of Miss Anglin, this infer- 
ence is presuming, for as a matter of 
fact, the actress is a Canadian. She was 
born in Ottawa, and at the time of her 
début to the world, her father was 
Speaker of the House of Commons. In 
fact, her birth took place in the Speak- 
er’s Chamber of the House of Parlia- 
ment. So that to Canada, and not to 
the United States, belongs the honor of 
producing this talented player. 

Miss Julia Arthur, whom we were 
accustomed to think of in the pride of 
possession was, after all, not ours at all, 
but Canada’s. Miss Arthur was born in 
Hamilton, Ontario, and inherited her 
dramatic talent from her Canadian 
mother, who was a gifted and accom- 
plished Shakespearean reader. Her 
father’s name, by the way, was Thomas 
J. Lewis and she was christened Ida. 
As a child of eleven years, she made 
her first appearance in the role of a 
player, at an amateur performance at 
her own home, at which time she took 
the part of Zamora in “The Honey- 
moon.” Miss Arthur has long made the 
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United States her home, however, and 
in private life is Mrs. Benjamin P. 
Cheney, Jr. 


Patricia O’Brien a Canadian 


WOULD you believe it, too, that our 
own Rose Stahl is not ours, either? 
It’s a wrench, but it’s a fact. To those 
of us who didn’t happen to know it all 
along, as of course our Canadian 
friends have done, it is something of a 
shock to realize that the impersonator 
of Patricia O’Brien could be anything 
but a daughter of the United States 
part of America. Rose Stahl has iden- 
tified herself with the character of the 
“Chorus Lady” to such an astonishingly 
close impersonation, and the character 
of Patricia O’Brien is so distinctly a 
product of American soil, it is difficult 
to realize that, after all, she is not ours. 
Miss Stahl was born and educated in 
Montreal, Canada. 

Miss Eva Tanguay, too, belongs to 
Canada, and the sprightly humor of 
this clever actress did not spring from 
an American ancestor. Her parents were 
French Canadians, and she was born 
in Marbleton, though she was educated 
in Holyoke, Mass., and there made her 
first appearance as an entertainer, when 
she was ten years old. 

Mr. McKee Rankin, who has for so 
many years been identified with the 
stage of the United States, as actor, 
manager, and producer, is a native of 
Canada, and was born in Sandwich. 
The work of this delightful artist has 
become so familiar to American theatre- 
goers, that we have long felt that he 
belonged to us. However, we are just 
now giving Canada the credit which is 
hers, and in so doing we must include 
the honor of having given McKee Ran- 
kin to the world of the theatre. 

Mr. William Courtleigh, Sr., who has 
so long been known as a prominent 
American actor, is nevertheless a Ca- 
nadian by birth. Guelph, Ontario, was 
the first residence of this noted player, 
though he received the greater part of 
his education in St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
Later he studied law at the Washington 
University, and during this time be- 
came prominent in amateur theatricals. 
He soon came under the notice of a 
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professional manager with the result 
that he was induced to adopt the 
stage as a career. His professional life 
has been spent in America, but Canada 
was originally responsible for him, just 
the same. 

Miss Marie Dressler, one’ of the 
cleverest entertainers of whom we have 
long been proud, has of late been se- 
verely criticized for attempting to make 
the people of London laugh at what 
was termed an American brand of 
humor. Miss Dressler, after convulsing 
audiences in this country, made a com- 
plete failure in London, and since her 
return has many times been told that 
she should have known better than at- 
tempt to entertain the Britishers with 
her particular kind of jokes. 

After all, why shouldn’t Miss Dress- 
ler feel that the English people could see 
a humorous situation as it appealed to 
her? She is not an American, but a 
Canadian, and was born in Cobourg. 

Miss Hope Booth, whom Americans 
have been in the presumptuous habit of 
claiming, is a Canadian and was born in 
Toronto. She is the daughter of Dr. W. 
Beresford Hope, M. P:, and was edu- 
cated in Montreal. She made her first 
stage appearance at the Royalty 
Theatre, London. This charming ac- 
tress, is however, the wife of an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Renold Wolf, a well known 
mewspaperman and authority on people 
and things theatrical, and a regular 
contributor to the pages of THE GREEN 
Book Atsum, under the caption, 
“Chronicles of Broadway.” 


Many from Hamilton, Ontario 


MISS ROSELLE KNOTT, another 
actress well known to the Amaerican 
stage, was not only born in Canada 
but married a Canadian as well. Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, the same city that gave 
us Julia Arthur, is also responsible 
for Miss Knott, who, by the way, 
was christened “Agnes Roselle.” At 
the age of nineteen she married Mr. 
Thomas Knott, and her stage name, 
Roselle Knott, was then assumed. The 
histrionic ambitions of this player were 
inspired by seeing the late Madame 
Modjeska as Rosalind in “As You Like 
It;” and one day it happened that a 
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company which was playing in Hamil- 
ton became suddenly in need of assist- 
ance because of the illness of one of 
its members. Miss Roselle was asked 
to take the part, and she assumed it 
with so much success that her profes- 
sional future was assured. 

Miss Catherine Proctor is one of the 
most talented players Canada has pro- 
duced, and her preparation for the stage 
was gained largely in her own country. 
She was born in Ottawa and educated 
in Toronto. Her first public appearance 
was made when she was only about nine 
vears old, and during her school career 
she made an especial study of elocution 
in which, from the beginning, she 
showed great talent. Though she has 
spent much time playing in the United 
States where she has been most success- 
ful Miss Proctor is still loyal to Canada 
and gives Toronto as her address. 


Some of the Men from Canada 


MR. FRAZER COULTER, who has 
long been associated with the best we 
have in the drama, is a product of Can- 
ada, and was born in Smith Falls, near 
Kingston. He is an accomplished actor 
who has supported many of the most 
noted players of our time, and we are 
very much obliged to Canada for pro- 
ducing him, 

Mr. Arthur Deagon is a Canadian 
actor who deserves the greatest credit 
for what he has accomplished in the 
player’s profession, for there was no 
one around to boost and educate him— 
he gained what he knows, himself. He 
was born in Seaforth, Canada, wher- 
ever that is. Anyway, when he was 
twelve years old, he was working in an 
iron mine in Wisconsin, and four years 
later made his appearance in a Dime 
Museum in Chicago where he sang 
baritone solos not only in one perform- 
ance, but in ten consecutive shows a 
day. However, with such lusty perse- 
verance, success was bound to come, 
and Mr. Deagon has reflected much 
credit on his native country. 

Mr. William Hutchinson Clarke, 
who has long been prominently asso- 
ciated with the famous opera compa- 
nies of the country, is a Canadian by 
birth. He, too, hails from Hamilton, 
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Ontario, and his education was gained 
at the Galt Collegiate Institute, and at 
Victoria College. To have been born in 
Hamilton, for the, histrionically in- 
clined, seems to have spelled success. 

Apropos of singers, Madame Albani, 
the famous grand opera prima donna, 
was born in Canada, near Montreal. 
Her father was Joseph Jeunnesse, a 
musician, and she was educated at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Montreal, 
before going abroad for study. Albani 
now calls London her home, and her 
full name is Mrs. Marie Louise Emma 
Cecile Gye—which, to say the least, 
must be a handicap at times. 

Mr. Eugene Cowles, so long asso- 

ciated with the Bostonians, was born in 
Stanstead, Quebec, Canada. He was the 
son of a physician, and as a youth went 
to Chicago to engage in a business 
career. His magnificent voice, however, 
soon gained him a choir position, and 
ultimately led him to the professional 
stage where he belonged. We are per- 
fectly willing to acknowledge the debt 
we owe Canada for the pleasure he has 
given us. elt 
__ Mr. J. H. Gilmour, who made his 
first appearance on the stage as long 
ago as 1877, and who has played 
prominently with such stars as Julia 
Marlowe, Maude Adams, Rose Coghlan, 
and others, was born in Montreal, Can- 
ada. Mr. Gilmour once showed his 
loyalty to the city of his birth by taking 
a company there for a summer season. 

Mr. Eugene Redding, who made his 
first great success during the long run 
of “Foxy Grandpa” in New York, is a 
Canadian for whom Montreal is re- 
sponsible. He was educated at the Jesuit 
College and at McGill University and 
started out to be a chemist. 

The well known actor, Mr. Charles 
J. Ross, is another in the list of consid- 
erable length who hailed from Mont- 
real, Mr. Ross has been connected with 
many prominent theatrical companies, 
and he is highly thought of in the pro- 
fession. His real name, by the way, is 
Charles J. Kelly. 


The Dean of Critics, Too 


WE ARE in the habit of regarding 
Mr, William Winter, the famous dra- 
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matic critic of New York, so entirely 
ours, that it takes quite a pull on our 
pride to realize that his son, Percy Win- 
ter, the actor and manager, belongs by 
birth to Canada. The greater part of his 
professional life has been spent in this 
country, but he was nevertheless born 
in Toronto. 

Canada, too, claims Henry Miller, 
and though we in some way feel that he 
belongs to us, the feeling is really selfish 
and unwarranted. Mr. Miller was born 
in London, England, but he was 
brought up and educated in Toronto, 
Canada, hence the claim of our neigh- 
bors over the border. We will not 
quarrel over Mr. Miller—we are glad 
to have him, if only by adoption. 
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Mr. James K. Hackett is another dis- 
tinguished actor whom we are accus- 
tomed to regard as typically American, 
and yet Canada says she belongs to 
him, and there is no use in trying to 
rob her of her own, even if we would, 
for Mr. Hackett was born on Wolfe 
Island, Ontario, which is Canadian 
ground. In fact, the list of Canadian 
actors whom we often think of as the 
product of the United States is aston- 
ishingly long. The players that have 
been named constitute a brilliant assem- 
blage. Canada can cheer up. If she 
hasn’t a national drama, she can at least 
congratulate herself on the splendid 
contribution of talent that she has given 
to the drama of another country. 


Last Days of Great Players 


By VALERIE HOPE 








The wish of nearly all actors is to die in harness and very many 
are the instances wherein a kindly Fate has granted the wish 
of her player children. The ends of many famous entertainers 
of yesterday are treated of in the present interesting article. 








HE lives of famous men and women 
excite our curiosity, not only for 
what they have accomplished but 
for what their exalted positions have 
gained them in the way of personal 
happiness. For after all, that is the goal 
most of us are looking to, and no mat- 
ter how much honor has been accorded 
to a human being during the zenith of 
his career, if his last days have been 
a tragedy, the world does not envy his 
greatness. 

There seems to be a well circulated 
opinion that the germ of improvidence 
is so extremely virulent in the blood 
of the actor, that, no matter how much 
money he may have made during his 
active career, he will not, in his old age, 
be able to enjoy the comforts and lux- 


uries that are a part of the fortunes 
of persons whose foresight has been of 
a more business-like nature. 

However, a glance at the last days of 
some of the most famous players of the 
stage, is proof that this assertion is 
often unfounded. It also shows that no 
matter how great the human being may 
become in the eyes of the world, he is, 
in the end, susceptible to all the little 
ills and misfortunes that visit those who 
lead lives of less forceful and pro- 
nounced importance. 


The English Sarah 


THE last days of Sarah Siddons, the 
greatest actress England ever knew, 
were as happy as money, health, and a 

















clean conscience can provide. At sev- 
enty years, she was erect and well, and 
to the last hour of her life was sur- 
rounded with every comfort that wealth 
and friends could bestow. 

The great Siddons made vast sums 
of money, and she did not let it go away 
from her. In fact, she was often accused 
of penuriousness, especially toward her 
fellow actors, which possibly has some- 
thing to do with the fact that she saved 
so much money. Madam Sarah, too, 
was not popular with her professional 
associates. She had the reputation of 
being cold and distant. However, she 
was happily married and she guarded 
her own gains so carefully that she was 
never put to the test of finding out 
whether those about her were her 
friends by asking any pecuniary favors 
of them. 

She had, however, many warm 
friends and admirers among the wealthy 
and titled folk of England, and was a 
great favorite with the queen and the 
royal family, into whose presence she 
was often invited after her retirement 
from the stage, for the purpose of en- 
tertaining them with some of her fa- 
mous readings. 

Mrs. Siddons owned a luxurious 
home, wore fine clothes, and was driven 
about in splendid equipages to the end 
of her days, and her old age was about 
as free from trouble as that of a human 
being could be. 

She did not escape altogether, how- 
ever, for, while in perfect health and 
possessing the fullest command of her 
faculties, she had been obliged to retire 
from the stage, because, in plain, every- 
day English, she grew too fat to act. 
So prosaic a condition seems almost a 
sacrilege when one remembers Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ splendid painting of 
this majestic woman as the tragic muse, 
However, flesh usually manages to keep 
pace with age, if it doesn’t fall out of 
the race altogether, and when in her fif- 
ty-first year Madam Sarah’s critics be- 
gan to remark on her growing cor- 
pulence, the great actress knew that the 
end of her public career was in sight. 

It took her six years, however, to 
make up her mind to leave the stage, 
for she took her formal farewell in 
1812, when she was fifty-seven years 
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old. In the meantime, her critics had 
said that at times the once majestic 
woman actually waddled on the stage, 
and when she played the part of Jane 
Shore, a role in which she was obliged 
to complain of starvation, the scene be- 
came ludicrous considering her stout 
figure and rotund face. 

Sarah Siddons did not often appear 


‘on the stage, even for benefit perform- 


ances, after her retirement, because it 
isn’t pleasant to see one’s shortcomings 
played up in print, and this is what one 
of her critics said of her: 

The last time she appeared as Lady 
Macbeth the loss of her teeth rendered 
her articulation very indistinct, and she 
occasionally whistled, which, as the char- 
acter was not a musical one, was by no 
means effective. 

No wonder the lady retired to the 
peaceful and unmolested seclusion of. 
private life! But imagine an actress of 
her ability retiring in these days because 
of the loss of a few teeth or the posses- 
sion of a few pounds too many of 
adipose tissue! 

If all of the beautiful entertainers in 
these days—on and off the stage—were 
suddenly to fade from view because 
they were short of teeth or too fat by 
nature, there would be a slump in the 
market of brilliant beauty that would 
make things look as if a pestilence had 
struck the country. If Sarah Siddons 
had lived in this generation, she would 
have engaged a dentist and a masseuse 
or two and thereby have postponed her 
retirement for about fifteen years. The 
great actress, as it was, enjgyed nine- 
teen years of private life after her fare- 
well performance. 


David Garrick’s End 


DAVID GARRICK is another of 
England’s great players who passed his 
last days in comfort. Though he courted 
social popularity to an unusual degree, 
and spent much of his time with bon 
vivants, Garrick saved a considerable 
fortune and spent the last two years af- ~ 
ter his retirement in dignified idleness, 
during which time he basked in the can- 
dle-light of many a noble’s dining-room 
and played the part of the gentleman to 
perfection. 

This réle suited him better than any 
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that he could have assumed off the 
stage. His retirement took place in his 
sixtieth year, and his permanent with- 
drawal from the footlights was the re- 
sult of a-decision made several years 
previous to that time. Garrick was ex- 
tremely proud and hypersensitive, and 
his soul cringed at the thought of dimin- 
ishing popularity. 

To the end, his audiences clamored 
for a place to see him act, but twinges 
of gout told the actor that age was on 
the watch; the dressing-mirror reflected 
_that the once lustrous eyes had lost 
‘something of their brilliant glow, and 
the rapid gathering of wrinkles ruffled 
the beauty of his love-making scenes. 
The critics, too, began to detect a slow- 
ness in his walk and gesture, and, alto- 
gether, that inner consciousness which 
_ tells those painful truths friends try so 
hard to keep us from knowing, told the 
great actor that the time for making his 
final bow had come. Garrick, too, had 
become somewhat portly, a fact that not 
only interfered with his looks, but with 
his agility. 

The pride of this genius was so great, 
however, that, with all of his growing 
physical misfortunes, which included a 
dangerous disease, he made so supreme 
an effort during his farewell season to 
maintain his pristine standard of ex- 
cellence that the veterans who saw him 
noted little difference between his last 
performances and the splendid flights 
of acting that made him famous years 
before. 

When the last act of his farewell 
performance was at an end, Garrick ad- 
vanced slowly to the front of the stage 
and said “Good-by.” He remarked 
that “the jingle of rhyme and the lan- 
guage of fiction” ill suited his present 
mood, and added that it was “an awful 
moment” for him. With that he pressed 
his hand to his heart, bowed repeatedly, 
and retired forever. 

Two years later he was buried at the 
foot of Shakespeare’s statue in the 
Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey. 


The Two Booths 


JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH, father 
of Edwin Booth, was one of the most 
erratic geniuses that ever trod the 
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boards. He was generous, kind-hearted, 
absolutely indifferent to his own great 
fame, impulsive, at times utterly unre- 
liable, religious, intemperate, and sin- 
cere. It is not surprising, then, that his 
last days were not lived in the atmos- 
phere of peace and tranquillity that is 
associated naturally with gentler, more 
regular souls. 

Booth had often talked of retiring, 
but he never did so formally. When he 
was fifty-seven years old, he went to 
California to play with his son Edwin, 
in whose career he was very much in- 
terested. The experience was severe and 
not altogether profitable, and the older 
man suddenly announced his intention 
of returning to the family home in Bal- 
timore. 

It was no small trick to get across 
the country in those days, and Booth 
first engaged passage on a boat bound 
for New Orleans. Upon arrival there— 
in November of 1852—he accepted an 
engagement of six nights at the St. 
Charles Theatre, where he was received 
with the greatest applause. Nothing, 
however, would induce him to stay 
longer. He seemed to have an over- 
whelming desire to reach home. There 
was no other reason for it, apparently, 
except that he just wanted to go home— 
a pathetic longing, when once it does 
possess the wanderer. 

Fate, however, had framed his life 
in a movlding of tragedy, and she 
meant to be consistent to the end. 

Booth took passage for Cincinnati on 
the J. S. Chenoweth, and left New Or- 
leans in good spirits, though somewhat 
exhausted after the week’s perform- 
ance. But he had been aboard only a 
few days when he began to feel fever- 
ish, and as there was no physician on 
the boat, the actor followed nature’s 
call and drank very freely of the Mis- 
sissippi water, which, in the circum- 
stances, was about the worst thing he 
could have done. 

His natural modesty kept him closely 
to his stateroom, for he shrank from 
annoying the captain or the passengers 
with his illness, and as a result, the 
greatest actor in America spent the last 
days of his life far away from the 
kindly touch of a single friend. The 
only companion in his final hour was 








the steward of the boat, into whose ears 
the great tragedian faintly breathed his 
humble supplication : 

“Pray! pray! pray!” 


Edwin Booth’s Career 


AFTER the elder Booth left his 
sons in California, Edwin, who was 
destined later to become the idol of the 
people, suddenly found himself abso- 
lutely penniless. His efforts to attain 
the experience that his father had 
deemed so good for him had gone hand 
in hand with terrible hardships. 

He played in mining-camps and half- 
settled communities, and upon various 
occasions was snowbound upon the 
mountain roads for days at a time. The 
little company he was with sometimes 
walked fifty miles through snow-drifts 
for an engagement, only to disband at 
their destination. When Edwin, in his 
circle of trials, finally arrived again at 
San Francisco, he found Fortune for a 
moment: some one who had owed him 
twenty dollars, paid back the money. 

What did he do with it? He walked 
right into a gambling saloon and lost it 
all. It is said to have been his only reck- 
less dissipation of the kind. 

At this time, he and another young 
actor friend were living on the outskirts 
of the city, where they cooked their 
own meals, did their own washing, and 
mended their own clothes. 

The last days of Edwin Booth, hap- 
pily, were in pleasant contrast to this 
dismal beginning. The concluding five 
years of his life were spent at the beau- 
tiful Players Club, New York City, 
where in quiet, happy retirement he 
whiled away the time among thought- 
ful and congenial friends, cheered ever 
by the watchful care of his devoted 
daughter. 

For the declining years of a beautiful 
life, one cannot imagine more appro- 
priate surroundings. The great actor 
had particular reason to feel at home 
at the Players, since the luxurious club- 
house was a present to the members, 
from Edwin Booth himself. For many 
years it had been his desire to devote 
a portion of his professional gains to 
something that would revert to the 
benefit of his fellow actors, and the 
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clubhouse of the Players was decided 
upon for that reason. It was also meant 
to stand as a memorial to his father. 

Mr. Booth made over the deed to the 
members, at midnight of December 31, 
1889—reserving for his own use a suite 
of rooms in which ‘he lived until the end 
came. 


Richard Mansfield’s End 


THE last days of Richard Mansfield 
afford another pleasant contrast to the 
many miserable experiences that some- 
times beset the ambitions of an actor 
in the early years of his life. 

Mansfield’s manners were always so 

loftily elegant that it is almost im- 
possible to stretch the imagination far 
enough to realize that he ever starved 
and shivered in the cold streets of Lon- 
don or slept on a board. It is, neverthe- 
less, a fact that he was at one time 
given an opportunity to earn a little 
money by singing for a short engage- 
ment, and was obliged to forego it for 
the reason that he was so emaciated 
and out of condition from suffering and 
the lack of food that he was not equal 
to the undertaking ! 
* The most painful note in the chord 
of his personal unhappiness, however, 
was struck by his mother, Madame 
Rudersdorf, the prima donna, for whom 
Mansfield always held the bitterest feel- 
ing. And no wonder! A story which he 
himself used to tell of her explains this. 
He said that when he was a baby, and 
they were landing at Heligoland, his 
mother actually forgot to take him 
ashore. Instead, she left him in the 
drawer of a bureau from which he was 
rescued by a sailor and subsequently 
taken on land! 

In the last days of his life, as if For- 
tune meant to make tardy restitution, 
Mansfield had every thing that love and 
devotion could bestow. Despite the fact, 
too, that he cared little for money, and 
spent his earnings recklessly in artistic 
theatrical productions, the actor died 
a rich man. He possessed a beautiful 
city house on Riverside Drive, and his 
last hours were spent in his handsome 
summer home at New London, Conn. 

It had been the plan of the great 
player to act three more years, and then 
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retire for the remainder of his life, to 
what he had every reason to believe 
would be a long and well earned rest. 
For Richard Mansfield was only fifty 
years old when he died. The sudden 
end was, though premature, as he would 
have had it, for at the time of Sir Henry 
Irving’s demise, Mansfield wrote to a 
friend: 

“T think that Irving’s end was very 
enviable; it was best so, and is always 
best so.” 


Boston’s William Warren 


ONE of the most happily rounded 
lives that any great American actor has 
ever known was that of William War- 
ren, who for thirty-five years was iden- 
tified with the Boston Museum. 

In the rush hour of tagging other 
celebrities, the Hub City forgot about 
Warren for a while, but in the end she 
caught up with him, and after that he 
was known as “Boston’s William War- 
ren.” 

Thirty-five years is a long time to be 
identified with one particular theatre, 
and in these days such a condition is 
difficult even to picture. But it had its 
advantages, and among them was the 
fact that Mr. Warren had a real, unin- 
terrupted home, such as few of the 
players ever know—at least in this 
country. Curiously enough, though, 
even considering this advantage, Mr. 
Warren never married, and so far as 
his friends were ever able to discern, 
he never even had a love-affair! 

For over forty years he made his 
home in a quaint, old-fashioned house 
on Bullfinch Place which was presided 
over by Miss Amelia Fisher, who, in 
her earlier days had been connected 
with the theatrical profession. The hos- 
pitality of this old actor and his adopted 
home became famous, for many were 
the brilliant ‘wits that he entertained 
there. Frequently among them were 
his cousin, Joseph Jefferson; Henry 
Irving, and all the rest of the celebrities 
of his time. 

William Warren lived five years after 
his formal retirement, and none in Bos- 
ton had a happier or more honored old 
age. In his tranquil home he was sur- 
rounded with old friends and favorite 
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books; he took his regular daily walk 
with mind and conscience attuned to 
peaceful nature, while every child upon 
the familiar streets greeted him with a 
friendly smile. One can scarcely imag- 
ine a happier conclusion to the story 
of an actor’s life. 


Sir Henry Irving 


INDIVIDUALITY counts for so 
much, that what seems appropriate for 
one person does not suit another at all. 
Some of the great players have volun- 
tarily retired, others have been forced 
to do so, while still others have died 
in harness. There is no rule for the end. 

The last days of Sir Henry Irving 
were just like those that he had 
known for many, many years. He could 
easily have given himself the leisure 
that his friend, Mr. Warren, preferred, 
but it was not his wish. His great art 
owned him, and he would not have been 
happy away from it. 

Twenty-four hours before his demise 
he played Matthias in “The Bells,’ and 
those who acted with him that night 
realized that it was Henry Irving who 
was dying and not the character in the 
play. The next night completed the act, 
and when he was entering his hotel, 
after having played Becket, he expired 
while leaning on the arm of his faithful 
old servant, Walter Collinson. 

There was something singularly ap- 
propriate in Irving’s lonely demise: his 
majestic soul needed no aid in its flight. 


Lawrence Barrett 


LAWRENCE BARRETT is another 
famous actor who spent the last days 
of his life in harness. In fact, of all 
those who have been mentioned, he 
was the only one that actually collapsed 
on the stage. 

From the time he was an errand boy 
in a Detroit dry-goods store, nothing 
seemed able to curb his ambition, and 
only death itself put an end to his act- 
ing. Away back in those boyhood days 
they told many a story of the way he 
amused the rest of the youngsters who 
were employed about the store, by his 
impersonations of the players he saw 
at the various theatres. In fact, when- 
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ever there was a scarcity of cash-boys, 
it was usually found that young Law- 
rence had them all corralled around a 
dry-goods box in the cellar, from which 
he was declaiming snatches of Shake- 
speare’s tragic passages, to which the 
astonished youths were listening in 
open-mouthed awe. 

Lawrence Barrett’s death occurred 
during the famous starring tour with 
Edwin Booth. He had been ailing for 
some time, but the night before he had 
appeared successfully as Adrian de 
Mauprat in “Richelieu.” However, on 
the fateful evening, he was not able 
to get further than the third act. Two 
days later he succumbed to pneumonia. 
He was only fifty-three years old at 
the time. 


Edmund Kean 


THE last days of Edmund Kean, one 
of the most brilliant minds that ever 
adorned the English-speaking stage, 
were filled with tragedy and _heart- 
breaking pathos. 

In his earlier professional life, his 
followers refused to admit that he had 
a rival, but he died at the age of forty- 
six, a physical wreck from dissipation. 
And for several years previous to his 
demise, his friends looked on with deep- 
ening and painful regret at the intem- 
perance that was fast ruining him. But 
nothing, and no one seemed able to save 
him. 

During those last days, when-he ap- 
peared on the stage, the audience did 
not detect the weakened power within 
him, but those who saw him in the 
wings, during the performance, were 
appalled at the spectacle. For there he 
would sit, a speechless, fainting mass, 
bent up in a chair, tightly grasping a 
glass of brandy and water—very hot 
and strong. But, notwithstanding his 
inebriated condition, as soon as his cue 
came, he would look about as if in a 
dream, sigh, painfully arise, sway like a 
column in an earthquake, and the next 
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instant, stand before the audience as in- 
tellectually keen and beautiful as of old. 
Immediately upon the termination of 
the scene he would again fall into the 
chair from which, in drooping, panting 
exhaustion he would order a servant 
to bring him another hot brandy and 
water. 

In this condition, he played only oc- 
casionally, and his finances suffered 
keenly in consequence, so much so, in 
fact, that immediately upon his demise, 
all of his little household possessions 
were sold at auction for the benefit of 
his creditors. 

Edmund Kean and his wife had been 
estranged for many years, but in his 
dying moments he cried to her: “Come 
home!” 

Alas! There was no home to go to. 


Joe Jefferson’s Retort 


“HAVE you met the Queen?” asked 
a bright young Englishwoman, who 
was trying to embarrass an American 
actor upon his first visit to England. 

“No, madam,” answered Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who saw what she was trying to 
do, “I was out when Her Majesty 
called.” 

That is characteristic of the happy 
way in which Joseph Jefferson turned 
everything to good account, and it was 
the same spirit pervading his whole life 
that made of his career so splendid a 
success that his last days could not be 
other than happy. 

He belonged in the list of very rich 
actors, and™owned several beautiful 
homes. One of them, a splendid castle, 
called Crow’s Nest, was situated near 
the upper waters of Buzzard’s Bay, and 
the other was a plantation of several 
hundred acres in Louisiana. Everything 
seemed to contribute to the happiness 
of Joseph Jefferson. He had fame, a 
devoted family, and all the luxuries 
that money could buy. The last days of 
this great actor were ideal. 





The Wasp 


By MAIBELLE HEIKES JUSTICE 








Here is a short story of the stage that is different from the 
average. It gives a glimpse of the actualities of the life of the 
theatre such as is: seldom vouchsafed the men and women who 
from orchestra-chairs observe the world across the footlights. 








CERTAIN Friday evening came 

on wondrously crisp and fair. 

Overhead, in an azure dome, as if 
in pleasant formal greeting, stars 
twinkled in the thousands, resplendent 
in the clear November air. Beneath their 
silent gaze, in this particular part of the 
universe, pedestrians in the streets 
stepped lightly and lively, as if enthused 
by the effervescence which charged the 
"very atmosphere, 

Still, in all their brightness, the stars 
were at least partially robbed of their 
brilliance by the myriads of lights which 
illumined the trowded thoroughfare. 
Every building blazed with them, either 
in alluring shop-window or in vari+ 
colored electric-signs. Past them the 
throngs swayed and rippled in frivolous 
gayety, the most of them well-dressed 
and well-behaved—to specialize in the 
language of Broadway, they were the 
polite theatre-mob on their way to the 
various playhouses, the women laughing 
and chatting, the,men glancing occa- 
sionally at their tickets to make sure of 
their objective point. 

In front of the open doors of the 
theatres, generous in their arc-lights, 
the warmth of red and gold decoration 
in vestibule and foyer, and the crimson 
or blue jackets of the sprightly attend- 
ants, carriages and taxicabs drew up 
before the curbs, constantly emitting 
their fares. 

Usually the hour of eight in the 
evening is the most brilliant of all New 
York. It was that now. 


A half-hour earlier, meanwhile, a 
young woman came down one of the 
side streets in the Thirties. She was 
medium sized and exceedingly slender, 
with a face childish almost in its choice 
loveliness, eyes of gray which were full 
of electric flashes, chestnut hair, and 
her slim young body carrying the grace 
of a queen setting forth to rule. But 
it was the crisp air which invigorated 
her step now, made her pulses quiver, 
and caused a blithe transition of spirit 
and motion which even surprised her 
herself. Drawing her furs closer around 
her throat she inhaled long breaths of 
the rich oxygen of the night, glanced at 
the clearness of the skies and was glad 
she lived to enjoy it. Once or twice she 
looked toward the crowded street- 
corners just ahead, then with a smile 
she went into the side entrance of the 
Princess Theatre. 

Crossing the stage to the left, she en- 
tered her dressing-room—the oné set 
aside for the leading lady. 


The company could rightly be termed 
a metropolitan-one now, for they had 
been playing in New York a week; but 
they were not secure in their position, 
by any means. The play had been tried 
in some of the large cities outside the 
metropolis, and had taken well; still, 
from the first they had scarcely dared 
hope for a New York engagement so 
early in the season, but by the adroit 
manipulation of Matherson, the man- 
ager, they had at last secured a three 
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weeks’ booking in Broadway, owing to 
the canceled date of a play which had 
gone to the wall, and had now reached 
the dizzy height of an ambition, which, 
though aspired to by every man and 
woman of the stage, is not realized al- 
ways—a Broadway production. It was 
with some misgiving that Matherson 
booked his show in the wake of a 
“frost,” but by nature redoubtable and 
intrepid, he chose to risk any hoodoo 
for the earliest New York presentation 
possible, overruling the fact that they 
had signed for a week’s run late in the 
spring. 

The play was a good one—it would 
have been an excellent one if better 
pieced together, but the season seemed 
to offer a dearth of good plays, and 
managers had grasped hold of the best 
they could get. Matherson, ever hope- 
ful, imagined he had a good thing, but 
it only required a metropolitan produc- 
tion of it to reach the verdict. Though 
“Mainwaring’s Way” had taken well 
on the road, with the cool, critical 
audiences of New York it had gone 
only passing fair, and the press was but 
lukewarm in its laudation. And this, 
when some of the company were old 
Broadway favorites! Therefore some- 
thing was wrong but nobody seemed to 
know what. Repeated rehearsals and re- 
vised lines did not prove to be the rem- 
edy. Matherson, the manager, dominant 
as some wild jungle animal, raved and 
cursed as was his license, blamed it upon 
the company’s acting, and attributed the 
cold tolerance of the daily newspapers 
to the company’s metropolitan stage- 
fright. 

And so they had labored through the 
week, till it was now Friday night, with 
still two weeks ahead in which to make 
good. But if something did not happen 
before Monday the play might die a 
natural death and be shelved forever, 
so far as New York was concerned. 

“You've got to brace up—the whole 
lot of you!” 

It was Matherson who said that. 

“I cannot help it! I’ve done my best,” 
cried Anne Raymond, the leading lady, 
as she noticed Matherson and Henning, 
the leading man, looking at her critically 
the night before “Mine is a thankless 
part at best.” 
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“That’s true, all right!” chirped in 
little Cicely Trevanou, the ingenue; 
“I’d throw up my job before I’d try to 
make a name with such a part. It’s like 
a fiddle with one string and that string 
out of tune.” 

“That'll do!” admonished Matherson 
from the wings. “We'll see the week 
through, at any rate. To-morrow, the 
author will give us a new idea. ’ll— 
well, I think we'll fetch ’em yet, these 
steel-clad New Yorkers—darn ‘’em, 
Time!” 

And thuswise the performance had 
progressed behind the scenes while in 
front, a sea of white faces politely sat, 
and yawned, and stared during the re- 
mainder of the evening. The next day 
the author did add a few new lines, but 
those who know the usual demeanor of 
a playwright during the first week of a 
production, can forgive him if he put 
them in the wrong place. 

If such a thing were possible during . 
the preceding performances, Anne Ray- 
mond felt nothing the least akin to 
stage-fright. As she had said, her part 
was a thankless one. More than that, it 
was weak. The part required a slim, 
slip of a girl, the sister of Mainwaring’s 
invalid wife, and Anne had been chosen 
quickly, for the reason that a syndicate 
manager had remembered her as an ap- 
plicant during the summer, and he had 
sent for her in a hurry. 

“Anyway, I’ve done my best,” she 
thought. 

And to-night the girl was happy. 

She turned up the gas-jets over her 
dressing-table> Humming softly she saw 
that everything had been neatly and pre- 
cisely arranged by the property woman, 


‘Off came her hat, furs, and long gloyes ; 


the latter she smoothed out and hung 
over the back of her chair. Outside, in 
the wings and in the other dressing- 
rooms, she could hear the conversation 
of the other members of the company, 
and there seemed to prevail a general 
good humor. 

Anne next hung up her hat and coat 
on its hook in the corner, then went 
back to the table to begin her make-up. 

On top of a big cosmetic box she saw 
an envelope. 

Premonition at once loomed up a 
grim specter. 
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Opening it, she raised solemn eyes 
and gazed in astonished silence at her 
own reflection in the mirror, 

“Two weeks’ notice!” 

“Notice !” 

Without sign or warning the ruthless 
hand had swept across her vision, writ- 
ing its dread scare-line. 

Reading it dully, she saw that it was 
the usual medium employed by stage- 
managers for ridding a member of her 
part. She was to be paid her regular 
salary for the next two weeks, but for 
the convenience of the manager, was 
asked to vacate her part after this even- 
ing’s performance. A dull flame surged 
over her face. Never had Matherson 
complained to her personally of her in- 
ability to fill her part; if it had been so, 
not even this should have hurt her so 
much as the last sentence in the notice— 
“Katherine Maury will resume her old 
place in the company to-morrow”’— 
which meant without question that 
Katherine Maury was to take her part. 
Whom Katherine Maury was she had 
not the remotest idea. 

Folding it up she slipped it back in 
its envelope and sat down, studying the 
reflection of her own face. She did not 
look like the same girl. A sort of terror 
had overcome her. For, like a flash, 
the picture of the summer had come 
back to her—the long weary search for 
a position up and down the Rialto, 
under August suns, and against the 
most unsurmountable obstacle known to 
the profession—her youth and inex- 
perience in the business, coupled with 
the battering array of hundreds of well 
known names listed on the syndicate 
books—all this against a wisp of a 
woman battling for bread and butter. 
And then—her joy when she had been 
called from her cheap boarding-house 
by telegram, the syndicate manager 
asking her to sign for seventy-five dol- 
lars a week; next, his pushing a ticket 
in her hand, with extra money to pay 
her landlady and the ordering of a cab 
to go for her trunk and convey her— 
she—Anne Raymond, leading lady—to 
the Pennsylvania station and take the 
first train for Washington, D. C.:— 
‘ well, this was but one of the phases in 
a theatrical woman’s lot, and the prize 
had fallen unexpectedly into her lap. 
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How she had worked! Her very soul 
had gone into the slim vehicle which 
her part was. And then too, she had been 
engaged to support Henning, the star; 
Henning, the incomparable. 

Oh, it was too much! 

Her first impulse had been to fly to 
Matherson and brandish the notice in 
his face, asking him why? Then she re- 
volted. She had not liked Matherson 
from the first and knew that he would 
not give her a satisfactory answer. 

She had come into the company an 
utter stranger. Not one familiar face— 
save those she had recognized from the 
theatrical pictorials—greeted her; cold 
stares looked her over at rehearsals, and 
the latter she returned with grave polite- 
ness, But this had not been Anne’s in- 
tention. Warm hearted and impulsive, 
straight from a western city where 
every one knew and bespoke each other, 
the frigid reserve of the eastern com- 
pany had cast a damper over such 
friendliness at once. And like a crushed 
rose, Anne did not bloom again. Still it 
had been glorious to see her name at the 
head of the program. It had compen- 
sated a great deal. 

So this was to be the last per- 
formance. 

With compressed lips and those fine 
electric sparks in her eyes again, she 
began to let down her hair. A few 
twists and the application of one or two 
shell pins completed the coiffure, and 
she turned to her cosmetics. 

The crack of tie door opened. 

“May I come in?” 

Anne Raymond looked around. 

“Yes,” she smiled. 

It was the little ingenue, who had 
blue eyes and a round, babyish face— 
the only person in the company whom 
she might have selected for a friend, 
Cicely Trevanou. 

The girl was already dressed. She 
slipped in and perched herself on a 
stool. 

“T think we ought to be a bit more 
neighborly,” she said, with a lisp. “I’m 
southern born and I think this company 
an awful one for ice.” She sighed. “I’m 
frozen all day and all night, and then 
some. You are so proper I’m almost 
afraid of you, though I don’t see why I 
need be,” she rattled on. 











Cicely must have been near twenty- 
three but she looked like a school-girl 
in her ankle-deep skirts, and garden hat 
drooping in its abandon of ribbon and 
shrimp roses. 

“Nor do I see why you should be 
_ afraid of me,” said Anne. 

“Oh, I don’t know either,” the girl 
went on, perching her white-slippered 
feet on the rounds of the stool like some 
little crow, “but you’re such a cold one.” 

Anne raised her’ brows __inter- 
rogatively. 

“Well, to particularize, you never 
chum up with anybody.” 

Anne smiled. She had caught the 
sublime art of self-repression just now, 
and the smile itself hovered over her 
beautiful features with a sweet and 
tranquil equanimity, which alas, was 
quite lost on gay, pouting Cicely. 

“T am sure,” said Anne, calmly, 
touching up her brows with the penciler, 
“that I have wished to be friends with 
everybody.” 

She looked over her hand-mirror. 

Cicely was swinging a foot sidewise 
like a small pendulum. 

“But you'll have to get a better ex- 
pression in your face while you’re say- 
ing it,” she said, next smoothing down 
her: skirts; “you look like a funeral.” 

Anne smiled again. 

“T do?” 

Cicely nodded. “I should say so!” 

“Well, it is perhaps because I feel like 
one. I was exuberant a half hour ago.” 

Anne went on penciling. 

With keen intuition and used to all 
kinds of scenes both stage and real, 
Cicely scented disaster, and stopped 
swinging her foot. 

“What’s happened ?” 

“That!” exclaimed Anne, with a 
flash in her fine gray eyes—that!” 

She tossed Cicely the tell-tale en- 
velope. 

The girl opened it with fluttering 
fingers. 

“Notice!” she stammered. 

“Yes, it looks like that.” 

Anne was softly daubing her cheeks 
with a rabbit’s foot, smoothing the 
rouge to a delicate, natural tint. All the 
while she was watching her visitor in 
silent concern. For the moment Cicely 
was biting her lips, her face twitching 
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spasmodically, then she gave Anne a 
look which she hoped would be one of 
mutual understanding, but it fell short 
of the leading lady. 

“It’s Henning!” came out over the 
ingenue’s lips, “I knew it—Cad!” 

“What do you mean?” 

Cicely squirmed in disgust. 

“Why, don’t you know? Haven’t you 
learned the atmosphere of the stage 

et?” 

“I don’t understand? My atmosphere 
is what I make it myself.” 

“It seems to have been too cool for 
Henning. Boo-oo-roo!”’ imitated Cicely, 
with puffed-out cheeks and shivering 
shoulders. “Henning is a man who 
thinks there is not a woman living who 
can resist him.” 

Rabbit-foot in one hand and rouge- 
pot in the other, Anne turned upon her 
interlocutor. Cicely was watching her 
big-eyed, admiringly. 

“I can’t fathom your meaning yet.” 

“Well, you resisted him, that’s all. 
He’s had you fired.” 

“He’s had me—” 

Anne paused. 

Cicely bobbed her head vigorously. 

“The coward!” 

“Oh! Why—” 

Every feature of the lovely, mobile 
face was stilled by rank astonishment, 
and the shameful red crept up to the 
soft brown hair. 

Then Anne remembered. 


During the first week of rehearsal, 
and those subsequent, she noticed that 
Henning was attentive, but never ob- 
trusively so, and she had taken it merely 
as a courtesy. He had even compli- 
mented her acting. He had stood by 
smiling when the playwright had told 
her that he quite approved of the quaint, 
frank, grave way in which she created 
her part. And Henning had received no 
such compliment. Even if she had de- 
clined Henning’s invitations to dine 
vis-a-vis after the theatre, she had been 
honest and truthful in attributing the 
refusal to the strain and weariness 
brought about by her work. 

Perhaps this womanly reserve had 
pricked the man’s vanity. And she saw 
Henning now, as she should see him in 
a few moments when she went on with 
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him at her cue and carry through 
the performance—Henning, tall, blond, 
lethargic, full of subterfuge—handsome. 
It was true, too, that she was able to 
recall Henning’s sometime, half-sneer- 


ing, smirking smile, but she never real- 


ized it had been for her. But perhaps 
Cicely was casting no idle illusion after 
all. The woman sinned against is al- 
ways the last to know it. And with re- 
gard to Henning: when a man’s high 
idealization of himself is shorn of its 
glamor he is apt to lend himself to 
absurdity—if not a self-centered re- 
venge. And poor, little, friend-starved 
Cicely in her avidity for boon com- 
panionship was pathetically eager to 
volunteer Henning’s action as the real 
cause of Anne’s dismissal. No! No! It 
was quite unbelievable. 

Anne shivered as if a cold draught 
had blown over her. And like the sum- 
mer rose in the cool night gale, she felt 
the petals of trust falling from her one 
by one. In every ambition of her young 
existence was she always to be 
awakened to the reality of life by these 
ever-deadening tugs which pulled down 


hope and prospect? Henning! Why, 
Henning must have at least been fifty— 
a great, finished actor, and presumably 
a gentleman. 

“Why, I can’t believe you, Miss— 
Miss—” 

“Oh, cut out the ‘Miss.’” Call me 
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‘Trevanou,’ ” said the girl with innocent 
enough familiarity. “You'll have to 
walk the ropes sooner or later, and 
I’ve been on the stage five years.” 

Inwardly Anne groaned. 

“Has anything of this ever been 
talked of by the company ?” 

“Yes,” said Cicely. “You see, you have 
always kept aloof from the rest of us, 
but it paid us to see you snub Henning. 
As a star he has lost just a little of his 
twinkle. See?” 

“Yes, I see,” mused Anne. “But I 
never meant to incur his displeasure. In 
fact, I never thought anything about it.” 

“That’s it! Such a breach as ignoring 
Henning seems a thing utterly impos- 
sible to him,” spat out Cicely, as she 
would poisoned fruit, “and he’s got 
plenty of displeasure to incur. He wasn’t 
any too popular with the company last 
year, and this Maury woman,” Cicely 
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raised both shoulders in the effort and 
exhaled the air from her lungs with a 
mighty gust, “well, she’s the limit! 
Some more of your puffed-up English.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to talk about it,” 
cried Anne. 


How she hated this vernacular of the 
stage, this slang, this calling of each 
other by surnames; but she had made 
no complaint, no criticism, for she knew 
that the customs and traditions of the 
theatre were invented long before she 
had accepted its calling as a profession. 
Her only digression from the rules 
seemingly in the eyes of the company— 
Henning’s rules—probably had been in 
keeping to herself. 

“Still, I never thought Matherson 
would do it,” said Cicely, kicking at the 
air with one foot. “It’s simply a case 
of freeze-out. You see, before you came; 
no one had ever heard of you, and to 
have a leading lady turned in on us 
who had never been a top-liner, was 
sure to start up jealousy somewhere. 
Most of us have been wondering where 
you came from. Canada, likely, where 
the ice comes from,” Cicely still kicked, 
abstractedly. 

“Where I came from?” Anne smiled 
wanly. 

The ingenue felt relieved of the ten- 
sion and the foot stopped. 

“Cicely,” said Anne, “I came on the 
stage because I had to. I am twenty-six - 
years old and have a mother and little 
brother to support. Sounds like the girl 
in the twenty cent drama, doesn’t it? 
Well, it’s true. My father died seven 
years ago and left us nothing but a 
mortgaged home, with an old shark 
holding the mortgage. I went year 
by year and cried to him, and he, 
being a church-member and the con- 
gregation knowing I cried, he renews 
it. I have paid some of it, but I am due 
to go cry again next June.” 

She paused before going on. “But I 
always had a leaning toward the stage 
—-played in little things at home, and 
while I was at college. Last year a 
stock-company came to our town for a 
week, and while there the leading lady 
fell ill. On the impulse of the moment 
I applied for the place. I got it and 
made good. I stayed with them for five 
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months. And so, as the stage pays best 
of anything I know, I came on east to 
try it here. This engagement was luck— 
just pure luck.” 

Anne leaned over and closed her fin- 
gers tightly around the girl’s soft wrist. 

“But J hate it. All this blazing hot 
summer I looked for a place, sticking to 
it, when I knew that out west there 
were trees, an old-fashioned garden full 
of flowers, and love and kindness there, 
although helplessness. Out home they 
look to me to make a ‘grand career’ as 
our little newspaper calls it, and here I 
am—turned out!” Anne began to pace 
the narrow confines of the room. “But 
it’s in me. I feel I shall act some day, 
but how, where, or when I do not know. 
I’m not suited to this play. I’m cramped, 
suppressed. I see a dozen places where 
I could make it stronger.” 

“Of course,’ snapped Cicely, in ac- 
cord. “I guess everybody sees the weak- 
nesses, yet they do nothing.” 

“But why talk about it! I do know 
that a girl can make an honorable liv- 
ing on the stage, and I mean to do it— 
or quit!” 

“You'll find that not all feathers and 
roses,” said Cicely, with pathetic blunt- 
ness, “I’m twenty-two, and I have been 
onto the dramatic stunt for several 
years. In that time, Anne, I’ve been 
married and had a child.” 

Anne’s eyes grew wide and dark. 

“A baby! And you here?” 

“But they didn’t last—neither of 
them. My husband died before the boy 
was born, and when my baby was dying 
up in Maine I was doing a song-and- 
dance turn in a comedy. They wouldn’t 
release me and I had to stay to hold my 
job. Melodramatic, isn’t it? They were 
just experiments, the husband and the 
boy—and the experiments proved fail- 
ures !” 

“Oh!” gasped Anne at the pathos 
of it. 

“Yet I don’t affect the pathetic. And 
I haven’t always been in swell com- 
panies, But such a farce of life as that, 
has made me funnier than ever. I sing 
better—I dance better. Well,” she 
shrugged her shoulders sorely, “it’s all 
in the business, and it don’t amount to 
that !” 

She snapped her fingers. 
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But Anne, relaxing from her sup- 
pressed emotion, had gone over and 
kissed the girl warmly on the cheek. ° 

“Cicely! Cicely! Forgive me for not 
being a better friend from the first; 
really—I can’t say anything. Let’s cry 
it out together.” 

“Fifteen minutes!” 

It was the property man making the 
all around cry. : 

Cicely glanced up with a smile. 

“Seems as if we are rehearsing a 
humorous sketch. They generally feel 
sad. No, I never let loose anymore. I 
don’t cry. I just forget. Nothing like 
it!” 

“Dear little girl,” said Anne, smooth- 
ing a cool hand over the flushed cheek. 


Just then Matherson came to the 
door. Henning, fully dressed for the 
first act, was at his heels. 

“Following along,’ Anne’s intel- 
ligence flashed her, “to see how I take 
it.” 

“What’s this?” said Matherson, push- 
ing open the door. “Theatrics?” 

“Yes, Matherson,” said Cicely, with 
irony, “the real thing.” 

Henning coughed nervously behind a 
well-manicured hand when his glance 
met that of Anne Raymond. Anne held 
up the envelope and nodded at Mather- 
son with an accusing little smile. 

“Sorry about that, Raymond, I am,” 
said Matherson, “but it couldn’t be ° 
helped.” 

His heart was touched when he saw 
tears—tears which he thought the notice 
had caused—but he did not show it. 
Tears weré used by women, of course, 
to oil themselves into managerial 
graces—he was used to them—oh, yes, 
he was as used to them as April show- 
ers, There were nothing like tears with 
women: they wept them for protection; 
for liberation, for rage, for spite, for 
love—yes, Matherson who had not al- 
ways been abnormally void of senti- 
ment, had been showered and deluged 
with tears ever since he had been in the 
profession. He had much rather a dis- 
charged woman flew into a tantrum and 
blessed him amidst righteous indigna- 
tion, for then he could retaliate in kind 
and tell her what he thought of her— 
but tears! Well, even a brute, blind, 
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deaf and dumb could be made intuitive-. 


ly to feel the effect of tears. Matherson 
wished that Anne were not so refined, 
so beautiful, or so much of a woman 
among women. 

She pointed a forefinger toward the 
envelope. . 

“Mr. Matherson, why did you serve 
me that?” 

Matherson shifted with a jerk. 

“Why, woman, you can’t act!” 

“Can't act?” 

“Henning says—well, Henning says 
you can’t act.” 

“Henning!” breathed Cicely with a 
snort. 

“May I ask on what basis Mr. Hen- 
ning disapproves of me?” 

“He says you are emotionally unre- 
sponsive as—as—” 

“Unresponsive!” mimicked Cicely 
Trevanou. “Look here, Matherson, un- 
responsive women have been put out of 
companies before.” 

She was looking steadily at the lead- 
ing man. 

But Anne continued: 

“You have not given me Mr. Hen- 
ning’s reason yet, Mr. Matherson.” 

Henning moved uneasily when Math- 
erson looked at him for help. He was 
angry with Matherson for bringing him 
into it. 

“You know, Mr. Henning, my part, 
for the leading one, is the weakest in 
the cast.” 

Tall, fair, with a half-cynical smile, 
Henning looked down on her. 

“Tt is?” he said. “In more efficient 
hands, Miss Raymond, perhaps—” 

“Kate Maury’s, for instance,” sup- 
plemented Cicely. 

Henning colored. “Miss Maury has 
qualified by long years of experience.” 

“Yes, a good many long years, forty 
of them,” interpolated Cicely, spitefully. 

Henning drew back white to the lips. 

“Matherson, I don’t propose to be ar- 
gued with by so less a light as the in- 
genue. Our purpose in coming to Miss 
Raymond’s dressing-room was to see if 
she might cause any hitch in the per- 
formance to-night. I don’t approve of 
serving notice while the orchestra is 
playing.” The corner of his mouth 
turned up cruelly. “But to-morrow, 
Miss: Maury—”’. 
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Cicely whirled 2n her stool like a lit- 
tle wild animal chained. 

“See here, Matherson, if that Maury 
woman comes into this company, I go. 
She’s got to hit the track, or I do. Also, 
if Raymond is put out, I don’t go on 
to-night! Suit yourself about it.” 

“Oh, come, be sensible, Trevanou.” 

It was Matherson, who was growing 
uncomfortably warm, and whe looked 
about a bit helplessly? 

Henning was fumbling with the lapel 
of his coat. 

“I suggest that you discharge the in- 
genue also,” said Henning, at length, 
with calm indifference. 

“Oh, you do!” exclaimed Cicely. 
“And where would your weak, rotten 
show be without me? Where would 
your whole, gloomy play have one re- 
deeming bright spot without me, the 
silly, fun-loving parson’s daughter? Me, 
with my feathers and ribbons,” punch- 
ing her hat backward with one upward 
thrust of an angry little fist, “and my 
vanity, my rustic love affairs—why, they 
make the whole show. You can’t do with- 
out me. You can’t! You can’t! And I 
know it! Fire me, and your whole show 
goes to the bow-wows, Oh, say, Hen- 
ning, be a man! If this\is one of your 
swell, elegant companies, I’d rather go 
back to vaudeville. And who would do 
all of this for thirty-five a week, but 
me? Me, I ask you, me!” Then she 
glowered at Matherson, “You're cheat- 
ing me every day, old fox!” 

Matherson was not angered. Men- 
tally, he was figuring out new plans for 
Cicely. The girl had unwonted talent, 
and he had just discovered it. 

But Henning’s fifty years of English 
dignity had received a jolt not to be 
tolerated. 

“If this is the discipline of your com- 
pany, Matherson, I beg for an early re- 
lease, even at a forfeit,” he sneered. 

Cicely drew in a deep breath to reply, 
but Anne’s raised hand silenced her. 

“Stop, all of you! This is growing 
detestable to me. Mr. Matherson, I 
thank you for the notice. I want to go.” 

Tears of humiliation, mingled with 
pride and outraged womanhood, trem- 
bled on the long lashes. 

“And, Mr. Henning, pardon me if 
I ask you to go till I finish dressing.” 
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She looked at him with eyes of chilled 
steel—conveying to him a chailenge. 

“T will not fail you to-night.” 

And there was something like fear in 
Henning’s face when he turned away. 

Matherson shuffled after him. 

“Man, I like the girl,” he said, “Ray- 
mond, I mean. I’ve a mind to try some- 
thing else, and hang out the cooling- 
board Saturday night.” 

Which meant that “Mainwaring’s 
Way,” was not New York’s way, and 
proved to be another metropolitan 
“frost.” 


At the moment the orchestra was in 
crescendo toward its end, then dying 
away, the property man’s voice came 
through the wings. 

“First act!” 

“You're all right?” ite Cicely of 
Anne. 

“Beautiful!” she replied, in a strange 
voice. “I am going to try to act, to- 
night.” 

Then they saw the great curtain go 
up on the first stage setting, a charming 
English drawing-room with its sun-lit 
exposure of southern bow-window, and, 
of course, with its usual English open- 
ing of a maid dusting tea-things, and a 
butler dancing attendance for dialogue. 
In a few moments others came on at 
their cues, then Henning, the star, saun- 
tered in, leisurely, in hunting-tweeds. 

But all the while he was going 
through his lines, he was thinking of 
Anne. There had been something mes- 
meric in her eyes at that last glance. 
Say what you may, the gray-eyed wom- 
an has the advantage over her sisters 
when conveying the cold keen dart of 
understanding. The clear, steadfast 
scrutiny of such eyes as Anne’s with 
their limpid lights and long lashes, and 
from which flashed beauty, intelligence, 


and character, was a glance to conjure 


with, and Henning acknowledged he 
could not meet it. Then he mused with 
a smile, as he stroked his long face with 
a slender hand—“Whom the gods can- 
not possess they sometimes destroy,” 
and went on with his part. 

Anne, waiting for her cue in the 
wings, gripped the bank of a chair with 
both hands. A sort of electrifving 
tremor ran through her slight frame. 
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She could scarcely wait. To-night, after 
this insult, she felt she could surmount 
the highest obstacle of the profession. 
She hardly knew what she would do be- 
fore the evening was over. 

The play was an English one in plot, 
a lagging society drama woven around 
a moorland country house. Mainwaring 
was a boor who tyrannized over a sick 
wife, who, in turn, had no one to look 
to for protection but a younger sister, 
whose lot fell to Anne Raymond. But 
every line in the play originally Anne’s, 
and which might have served her to 
show her talent, had been cut out and 
given to Henning. Should one member 
of the company make a hit with the au- 
dience, that line was taken out and 
given to Henning, until now the play 


had been pruned and expunged till noth- 
ing of it remained but Henning. But it 
was the way with stars, and the way of 
managers to keep the peace with stars. 
So thus, in substance, Anne had stood 
by each performance to see Henning 
abuse a dying wife by cool, insinuating 


stage—till she had grown to revolt from 
the whole thing and despise intuitively 
the actor who filled the part so well. 

Just now she had caught her cue and 
gone on with an original resolve; and 
then it was to be her last night. A little 
ripple of applause came from the au- 
dience as she entered. Glancing out in 
front, in surprise, she felt their friend- 
liness for the first time, and smiled. 
Then she noticed Henning’s sneer. This 
only reinforced her in her purpose. 

Throughout the first act the play 
progressed with its usual regularity. 
Once or twice, catching a vista through 
the wings, she saw Matherson leaning 
against the white-washed wall, amidst 
the environment of scattered ropes, 
piles of scenery, and property-stuff, 
watching her. 

Matherson was nervous. 
portended. 

The play had four a&ts, but it was not 
until the third that Anne, possessed 
with some wild impulse, began to show 
her hand, One of the strongest scenes 
in the play was in this act if she had 
been able to handle it properly. If she 
only dared! Then came the fourth and 
last act. 


Something 
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Mainwaring had braced himself 
against the dressing-table in his wife’s 
boudoir, and was compelling her to 
sign another large check to meet obliga- 
tions which he would not explain. She, 
refusing him, Mainwaring’s strong 
brutal scene began. In appeal the wife 
had turned to her sister, Anne. 

For a period of two seconds Anne 
stood wordless, measuring her ground. 
Then, in oddly constrained tones she 
gave her lines. But they were not the 
lines of the play. 

Henning raised his head, as astounded 
, as the wife. But Anne went on. What 
had formerly been a docile lamb of a 
sister now became a veritable ter- 
magant, How she scored Mainwaring, 
who stood cringing before her, ndt from 
her array of words so much as the effect 
it would have on the company. Cues 
were scattered to the whirlwinds—lines 
chosen as she pleased. As he got away 
from the table to save the scene—the 
first one which had presented any heart 
interest to the audience the entire even- 
ing, Henning crossed over and grasped 
the girl by the wrist. 

“Are you crazy?” he gasped, under 
breath. 

Malice had left his features. Panic 
had taken its place. 

But the perfume of her dark hair as 
it met his nostrils, the fire-lit eyes, the 
heaving bosom—all of her shrinking so 
frail from under his touch—had for 
Henning an intoxication which left him 
weak and helpless. 

But not so Anne. 

When she drew back, a quick defen- 
sive answer hurled at him, the audience 
burst into spontaneous applause. Her 
superb acting was wholly befitting to 
the part, and “in front” they did not 
know that she was “stealing her lines,” 
or that it was not in the play, It was 
behind the scenes only that consterna- 
tien and demoralization reigned. An- 
other outburst told Anne that she had 
won, At her right, in the front prosceni- 
um box, sat the play’s author, his hands 
gripped on the red railing. He saw the 
girl was either making or ruining the 
performance. But she did not notice him 
or even another on the opposite side of 
the stage, leaning forward in rapt at- 
tention. The latter was Dronson, the 
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king of playwrights, in -immaculate 
evening attire, bald-headed, clean- 
shaven, and a man among men as well 
as a maker of dramas, But Matherson 
knew he was there, and so did Henning. 

How they ever got through none ever 
knew. All Anne remembered at the end, 
when her final denunciation of Main- 
waring took place, was Cicely Trevanou 
in the scene, sitting on a sofa, her ac- 
customed position, her face buried in a 
pillow, which she was frantically hug- 
ging, both feet held straight out on the 
verge of hysteria. All they could liken 
Anne to throughout the strange phe- 
nomena, was a slim dragon-fly hovering 
over the head of her tormenter. She 
darted at him with delicate wings, tor- 
tured him, stung him, her small slender 
body seeming to elongate and palpitate 
in its very lithesomeness, until at last 
the silent house rose in a body to do 
her homage. Panic-stricken in the wings 
at first, Matherson had run from one 
side of the stage to the other, like a man 
demented, but he could never catch 
Anne’s eye. Then he saw and heard her 
not only redeem the performance but 
save the demoralization of the whole 
cast as well. Never had there been a 
night like it within their memory. 

When at last, during the tremendous 
curtain-call, the whole company filed — 
across the stage holding hands, the noise 
did not die down till Anne and Henning 
stood alone, bowing to each other, both 
pale as death. 

Then came the final test. Henning 
went out alone. 

At his exit, for a moment the house 
was still, then a storm arose which 
shook the rafters. 

Wilted and gasping for breath, Anne 
was pushed out of the wings by Mather- 
son. 

“For heaven’s sake, it’s you they 
want! Can’t you see? You’re made!” 

Ah, that was it! When she got behind 
the scenes again, Henning had dropped 
from sight. But Anne, oblivious of 
everything, pushed by them all, and 
hastened to her dressing-room. Cicely 
trotted awe-stricken at her heels. 

“Shut the door, Cicely, and help me 
get my clothés off. I want to get away 
quickly. I want never to come back here 
—never !” 
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With trembling hands Cicely began 
the loving task, when a moment later, 
a pounding on the door interrupted 
them. It was Matherson’s voice they 
heard without. 

“Release her? Loan her? What! after 
to-night? Why, man, we’re made, I tell 
you—all of us; she, I, the author, all, 
but Henning.” 

Then the door opened. The women 
saw Matherson and Dronson, the play- 
wright. 

“Here’s a great man who wants to 
shake your pretty paw,” said Matherson 
to Anne, tingling with enthusiasm. 

Anne looked up tired and spent. 

But Dronson was not a battler with 
words. 

“Miss Raymond,” he said, without 
display, but in a rich, full, kind tone, 
“I've just finished a new play—The 
Wasp. For two weeks I have been 
haunting the theatres to find a woman 
to take the part—that is my privilege. 
I have found her to-night. I do not 
know who you are or your history, but 
I have asked your manager to release 
or loan you.” 

Matherson chuckled : 

“Well, not so you can notice it, Dron- 
son. We know what ails the show, now. 
Thanks for the honor just the same.” 

But Anne had risen to her feet. Never 
had she seemed more refined, or sweet, 
or trusting to the offices of a good, 
strong man, as when she laid her cold 
hand in Dronson’ Ss warm one. 

“Mr. Dronson, it is not necessary to 
ask either my loan or release. I am at 


liberty. I will go with you of my own 


free will.” 

“What!” demanded Matherson. 

But Anne went on: 

“Mr. Matherson served me notice a 
half hour before I went on, to-night.” 

“Tear it up!” cried the man, in des- 
peration. 

Anne shook her head. Yet she was so 
weak with the night’s exertion that she 
looked like some pallid northern flower. 

“I do not wish to.” 
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It was then that Matherson began one 
of his stormy arguments, for which he 
was renowned throughout the profes- 
sion—white, purple, and red he went, 
but it was all lost on Anne. As he 
pleaded, she shook her head; as he 
insisted, she faded further and further 
away. And to think! A few hours 
before he had had this precious find 
all in his own hands! Henning! He was 
thinking of Henning now. 

“Do you mean you will leave me after 
all I have done for you?” gasped the 
man, tears streaming down his cheeks. 
“Put you on the road, on Broadway— 
on—-on—” 

“On the rack,” Cicely helped him. 
“Oh, say, don’t pipe any such pretty lay 
to us. Run along, like a nice little boy, 
Matherson. The cooling board for 
yours, ‘The Wasp’ for mine, too, eh, 
Dronson? Can’t you take me, too?” 
begged the girl. 

“Tf you like, yes,” answered Dronson, 
silently enjoying the contretemps, yet 
his placid features gave no sign. 

But Anne turned helplessly away. She 
could not endure Cicely’s roughness nor 
could she tolerate Matherson’s pleading 
any longer. 

“Good-by,” 
hand to him. 

Then enraged and hopeless against 
conditions, Matherson plunged heavily 
out the door and across the stage. Those 
who saw him said his face was livid and 
apoplectic, and his step infirm. 

Some moments later as Anne, Dron- 
son, and Cicely left the theatre they 
passed a certain dressing-room. Within 
was an altercation which even the stage 
hands had paused in their work to listen 
to. Sharp words, imprecations—bellows, 
came from the lungs of one, answered 
in the more refined tones of the other in 
his cutting parry of sarcasm and con- 
tempt. 

But the little trio hurried on, knowing 
it was just the way of managers with 
stars, and stars with managers, when 
settling up accounts. 


she said, putting out her 


























Some Memories of My 


Girlhood 


By MABEL TALIAFERRO 


Y CHILDHOOD memories are nearly all of the stage be- 
cause I was only about two and a half years old when I 
made my débiit as Baby Bascom in “Blue Jeans.” That 

was at the old Fourteenth Street theater in New York, which at 
that time was a first class house. It is my earnest wish that my 
farewell appearance will be as successful as my coming-out party. 

“Blue Jeans” was a Christmas play in which a big Christmas 
tree loaded with things dear to the heart of a child was one of the 
big features—that and Santa Claus are about all I can remember 
of the play, in addition to my one line of which I shall speak later. 

The Christmas tree was a necessity. Without it I doubt if they 
would have been able to persuade me to go through with the re- 
hearsals. Every day they had to bribe me with a present from the 
tree before I would consent to rehearse. One day it would be a 
whistle, the next a drum; the next a doggie, the next a dollie, etc. 
Always they would keep the more desirable present hanging over 
my head for the next day. If they gave me the whistle one day 
they would promise me the drum the next. In this way there was 
always some present coming to me after the rehearsal. I cannot 
remember how many presents they had to buy before I made my 
débiit. 

I had my greatest stage-fright as Baby Bascom, but it was 
during a dress rehearsal, not a performance. When the curtain 
went up I was asleep in a large chair, waiting for Santa Claus; 
later he made his appearance and I pointed at him and spoke my 
line: 

“There goes Santa Claus, now, mamma 
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All during the rehearsals I had heard them speaking of the peo- 
ple that would be in front when we gave our first performance, 
but, of course, I could not realize what it would be. Until our 
dress rehearsal, the day before the first performance, I had never 
been on the stage when the curtain was up, and had no idea what 
the auditorium looked like. 

At this dress rehearsal, when the curtain rose and I opened my 
eyes and looked out into that big blackness, I gave one scream, 
jumped out of the chair, and ran off the stage yelling: 

“O—oh, that big black hole! That big, black hole!” 

I can remember, to this day, the feeling of horror and terror 
that seemed to come over me instantly, when I looked into that 
tunnel-like blackness. And I would not go on with the rehearsal. 

Of course everybody was very much worried then about how 
I would act at the first performance. They coaxed me, reasoned 
with me, and bribed me before I would consent to go on the stage 
at all; they tried to allay my fears and all the time were very fear- 
ful themselves as to the outcome. I was a very necessary character 
and they had to take a chance on my behaving right. 

The day of the performance came, and I was curled up in the 
chair waiting for the curtain to rise, and shaking, too, because I 
couldn’t get the memory of that big black hole out of my mind. I 
waited several seconds after time for me to open my eyes, before 
I did so. When I looked out from the stage and saw all the faces 
of the people I was so joyously surprised that I clapped my hands 
with delight and shrieked in glee: 

“Oh, oh, see all the people!” 

Then I laughed and laughed, and all the audience lenge with 
me, and applauded and cheered, and the play went with a rush. 

When I was about eight years old I played a boy’s part in “For 
Fair Virginia,” a war-play in which Mr. and Mrs. Russ Whytal 
were appearing. I had a very essential part, hiding some important 
documents under me while I was asleep ig the chair, with a man 
searching the room for them. He rushed into the room and we had 
a talk, I pretending to be asleep, and he in a great hurry. 

He shook me and asked: 

“Where are those papers ?” 

“Wh-at papers,” I yawned, “newspapers?” 

“No—no! Documents—like this,” illustrating with his hands. 
“TI don’t know anything about ’em,” I answered. 
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Then he rushed off. 

Well, one night I sat asleep in the chair with the papers under 
me, waiting for the man to rush in, It was a quiet scene, and he 
evidently had forgotten, or had not heard his cue, and everybody 
else had overlooked it. At any rate I sat there, pretending to be 
asleep, waiting for him to come, and after a few seconds I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I jumped up with a start, crying: 

“Where are those papers?” 

Then I answered with my own words, and rushed about the 
room, and spoke his lines, and answered again with my own. I 
went through the entire scene all alone, and then as it came to the 
cue for the entrance of the others, they rushed in, and the scene 
was over. I never learned what the audience thought of the per- 
formance, but I imagine they may have thought I was crazy. I 
have often laughed about it since. 

This reminds me that child actors take more liberties with the 
reading of their lines than do grown-ups. The kiddies always 
learn the lines, parrot-like, just as they are given to them, And 
they repeat the lines just as they have learned them—for a while. 
Then they gradually change the reading according to their intui- 
tions of how it should be given, and usually I think the change is 
better because it is more natural. 

Here is an illustration that I recall from my own experience. 
My line as “Baby Bascom” was given to me to read: 

“THERE goes Santa Claus, now, mamma.” 

That was how I learned it, and like a parrot I repeated it, with 
the gesture that was given me, for some time. 

After a time, however, I was reading it: 

“THERE goes Santa Claus NOW, mamma!” 

And instead of pointing to him, I clasped my hands and nodded 
and gesticulated as a child would who had seen the real Santa 
Claus of her dreams. 

I remember with great joy a big silver dollar I was given once 
after I had been a naughty girl. I was playing with Laura Burt, 
and was—well I’m not very large now, and then I was a mite of a 
thing, and quite mischievous and always snooping around the 
scenes. I was quite fond of Miss Burt, and one day I was in her 
dressing-room while ‘she was making up, playing with her things. 
Several times she told me to “be good,” but I couldn’t keep my 
hands off, and finally I began to draw pictures with her make-up 
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pencils on the face of her hand-mirror. That was the last straw 
and she rapped my knuckles with a shoe-horn, saying: 

“Now, will you be good.” 

I just looked at her without making a sound. I hadn’t the slight- 
est desire to cry, even though the rap had stung my hand. I just 
waited until she went on for one of those old style tremolo, Oh- 
mother-if-you-were-here-now-to-help-me speeches with soft music 
accompaniment. She talks to the picture of her mother, hanging 
backwards on the wall of the room, she stands on a couch, near 
which was a window—without glass and turns the picture from 
the wall. 

Miss Burt had a little dog that was very affectionate, and she 
kept it tied in her dressing-room during the performance. I untied 
the dog, grabbed him in my arms, covered him with my dress, and 
slipped around back of the rear drop. Just as Miss Burt was in 
the midst of the most touching part of her speech to her mother’s 
picture, I bobbed up, pushed the dog through the window and 
cried: 

“Sic ’em, Tig’!” 

And he did. He ran to his mistress yelping joyously and jump- 
ing all over her. 

Naturally, the performance was ruined and Miss Burt was fu- 
rious. She sent for Joseph Arthur, one of the managers of the 
play, and poured her troubles into his ears, demanding that 
“something be done-to teach that child a lesson.” 

Mr. Arthur calmed her, assured her that he would give me a 
good scolding, etc. He scolded me severely, and at the end of it he 
sneaked a shining silver dollar into my hand. I treasured it very 
highly, because it was the first dollar I had ever possessed. 

The work of a child actor is more play than work, and at the © 
same time, as I have said, more real than it is to grown-ups. All 
children are partial to “pretending” or “making believe,” and they 
have the happy faculty of getting so thoroughly into the spirit of 
their play that it doesn’t seem like “preteriding.” I know that I 
was a great romancer when I was a child. Some people might call 
it by a harsher name, but I think they are wrong. I know my ro- 
mances were not told with the intent to deceive; I was simply car- 
ried away with my interest in things. 

Here is one incident; perhaps it isn’t the happiest illustration I 
might find, but it will do. 
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When I was six or seven years of age I was talking to a mem- 
ber of the company with which I was playing, and he asked me: _ 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a little brother ?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I did have a brother. It was so sad the way he 
was taken from us. Don’t you know about it?” 

He looked sympathetic immediately and said he did not know. 

“Yes,” I continued in a far-away tone, “it was so very sad. He 
was such a sweet little boy, with long golden curls and bright blue 
eyes and long, silky lashes. I loved him very much. One day we 
went for a walk in the park—one beautiful Spring day. We were 
walking along the edge of the little lake, arid stopped and leaned 
on the stone wall to look at the water-fowls and the water-lilies. 
My little brother saw a lily and wanted it and reached down to get 
it. He tumbled over the wall into the water. 

“Of course I was dreadfully frightened and called and called 
for help, when I saw his little golden head bobbing up and down 
in the water. Nobody heard me though, and so I jumped into the 
water to save my baby brother. I grabbed him and tried to hold 
his head up, and we both bobbed up and down in the water for— 
oh, I thought it was a dreadfully long time. And I almost lost my 
senses before a man in a rowboat came along and pulled us into 
the boat. 

“But it was too late to save my baby brother and I was nearly 
dead.” 

That was the substance of the story I told him, with many em- 
bellishments and gestures—and then forgot all about it. Several 
years later he called at our home in New York, and while talking 
to my mother, remarked: 

“Mrs. Taliaferro, you should be proud of two such daughters as 
Mabel and Edith. It is such a pity you lost your boy.” 

“Lost my boy!” my mother exclaimed in great surprise. 

“Yes,” he answered, “Mabel told me all about it.” 

Explanations followed, and at the end little Mabel was called 
in and given a curtain lecture. 

We are all poets to a greater or less degree. It is the poetic 
spark in children that makes them love fairy tales that causes them 
to make up their own fairy tales. None of us bigger children ever 
quite lose this poetic spark, though many of us permit it to be 
smothered by the humdrum things of so-called real life. After all 
is said, you know, each individual must solve his own problem. 
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That is not a new saying, but it is just as true now as it was when 

it was first uttered thousands of years ago. It is the working out 
of the individual problem that means success or failure. Each of 
us has a spark of individuality—just as each has the poetic spark 
—and if we watch it, nourish it, fan it into a living flame, we shall 
be greatly helped in our efforts to do something that really counts. 

I am one of those who hold that the principal object of the stage 
is to instruct, and I believe that such teaching should be done in 
much the same way that children are taught. We are just grown- 
up children, anyway. We do not try to teach our children of the 
beautiful things of life by showing them the ugly things. We do 
not expect them to learn what white is by showing them black. 
We do not teach them to sing by letting them listen to ear-splitting 
discords. We give them object lessons and we make the instruc- 
tion as pleasant and as interesting as possible. 

So, I think, should we do with the stage and our grown-up 
children. Our plays must be interesting or we should have no 
audience, and without an audience the chief object of the play 
would fail. 

Life, to me, is not a solid page of sordid prose, for when I 
try to read life I do not pick out the breaks in the poem and say 
this is life—that is only one little page of life. I read all, and I 
find that the poetic far exceeds the other, in extent, in beauty, and 
in interest. \ 

It seems to me that we are on the borderland of a revival of 
the poetic drama. I do not mean that our plays are to be written 
in rhyme, or even in blank verse. I mean that the beautiful and 
good things of life will be more and more made use of by our 
playwrights. 

There is a long list of such plays that were successful when they 
were produced first, and that are successful now, and that the 
public enjoys. The knowledge of this long list strengthens my 
faith that the stage ultimately will be used primarily as a teacher 
of beautiful lessons, of the poetry of life. If we must have plays 
to show the evil, sensuous side of life, for the sake of contrast 
say, then let the moral lesson be so strong and the suffering of 
the weak and the foolish so great, with, perhaps, a beautiful re- 
pentance, that we can give some of the so-called “realism” and 
still teach the hopelessness and the folly of sin. 
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Booth Tarkington—Dramatist 


By WALTER COMSTOCK 








When “Monsieur Beaucaire” appeared it was pointed out that a new 
American dramatist had arrived. Booth Tarkington is to-day one of 
the most successful playwrights in America. The present article tells 
you a great many things about him that you will be glad to learn, 








R. BOOTH TARKINGTON is 

one of the young dramatists of 

to-day who has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he is a fixture in the 
clever coterie of producers to whom the 
English speaking world now looks for 
its entertainment. 

It is one thing to make a distin- 
guished name for one’s self, and quite 
another, sometimes, to make a fortune. 
But when name and fortune are com- 
bined, the owner has then placed him- 
self in the most enviable position to 
which an author can aspire. That is the 
honored post now occupied by this par- 
ticular gentleman from Indiana, who 
has helped so materially in making his 
native state famous as a literary center. 

In the biography of Mr. Tarkington 
there can be written none of those har- 
rowing chapters of privation, struggle, 
and of hope deferred to the point of 
despair that we are accustomed to read 
in the personal histories of so many 
authors of the present and past. Ma- 
terially considered, his career has been 
one of natural growth—the normal de- 
velopment of an ambition which possi- 
bly reflects the greater credit upon him 
for the reason that Mr. Tarkington was 
not forced by necessity to earn a liveli- 
hood while endeavoring to reach the 
goal of literary success. For no one can 
do that without much hard, conscien- 
tious work for which he himself is re- 
sponsible. 


He Is from Indianny 


BOOTH TARKINGTON was born 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, July 29, 1869. 
He is the son of John Stevenson Tark- 
ington, Judge of the Circuit Court of 
Marion county, and of the late Eliza- 
beth Booth Tarkington, whose regret- 
table demise took place in April of this 
year. 

Newton Booth Tarkington is the full 
name of the author and playwright, 
who is the namesake of his mother’s 
brother, Newton Booth, former gov- 
ernor and senator of California. It may 
be that this collateral relationship had 
something to do with inspiring the 
political idea that once impelled Booth 
Tarkington to enter the arena of In- 
diana politics. At any rate, he served 
a term in the legislature, during which 
time, if he did not put a very noticeable 
dent in the economics of the state, he 
at least utilized the material resources 
of its politics for a series of stories 
which afterward appeared under the 
title of “In The Arena.” 

As a boy, Booth Tarkington went to 
the public schools of Indianapolis until 
he was seventeen, when he was sent to 
Phillips-Exeter Academy from which 
he was graduated in 1899, He is by na- 
ture exuberant in spirits, and the ar- 
chives of that institution are enlivened 
by many a tale of his boyish pranks. The 
following year was spent at Purdue 
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University, LaFayette, Indiana. And 
this experience is of interest for the rea- 
son that it was while a student here that 
he was associated with George Ade, 
George Barr McCutcheon, and John T. 
McCutcheon, the famous men with the 
pen, who, together with Mr. Tarking- 
ton, have contributed so brilliantly to 
the literary splendor of Indiana. That 
so many members of one coterie of col- 
lege chums should have reached liter- 
ary distinction so pronounced is re- 
markable, and a curious refutation of 
the usual order of things. The literary 
germ at Purdue in those days must 
have been catching. 

The next year, Mr. Tarkington en- 
tered Princeton, from which he received 
a diploma in 1893. During his life at 
the university he was regarded as a 
young “lion” of whom much was to be 
expected, for even then he showed evi- 
dences of the ability that has since made 
him famous. 


His Mother His Mentor 


AFTER graduating at Princeton he 
returned to Indianapolis with a deter- 
mination to devote himself to a literary 
life. This ambition was fostered—in fact 
it is not going too far to say that it 
was implanted—by his mother, a charm- 
ing and highly accomplished. woman of 
great strength of character, whose devo- 
tion to her only son amounted almost 
to a religion. From his earliest child- 
hood she was his constant inspiration, 
and when Booth was a little boy, his 
mother read to him in French and 
planted the seeds of “Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” one of his earliest literary suc- 
cesses. The novel, by the way, was 
dramatized by the author for Mr. 
Richard Mansfield, who appeared in it 
amid much applause. 

Mr. Tarkington has always acknowl- 
edged, with charming filial gratitude, 
the debt he owes for this strengthening 
interest. When asked how he happened 
to turn his attention to authorship, he 
said frankly: “It was all my mother.” 
In every book there is some message to 
her, while in “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
one of the characters stood for her. 
She has ever been his inspiration and 
in all of his productions there is some 
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note of compliment to her. In his latest 
drama, “Cameo Kirby,” is a charming 
tribute: the author has introduced a . 
song his mother used to sing when she 
was a girl. 

It is seldom that the members of a 
family take so keen an interest-in the 
career of one of their number as has 
been the fortunate experience of Mr. 
Booth Tarkington. Usually, the young 
author gets along the best way he can 
through the struggling beginning, with 
nothing more than an occasional “lemon- 
shower” from the skeptical relatives, 
who usually have to be shown a sub- 
stantial check from the editor before 
they begin to realize that they are a 
little late with their congratulations, to 
say nothing of the encouragement they 
have failed to hand out. 


Owes Much to His Sister 


BUT Mr. Tarkington was doubly 
favored. He not only had the inspira- 
tion of his mother, but he was care- 
fully watched over by his sister, Mrs. 
Ovid Butler Jameson, of Indianapolis, 
a woman of brilliant attainments, 
who early recognized the possibilities in 
her younger brother, to whom she has 
always been steadfastly devoted. When 
Mr. Booth returned from college, he 
went to live at the family home, a large, 
old-fashioned two-story brick house at 
the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Tenth Street, which has been the family 
residence for nearly forty years. Mrs. 
Jameson is the wife of a well known 
Indianapolis lawyer, and living in the 
same city with her brother enabled her 
to spend much ,time at the family resi- 
dence, where the budding young au- 
thor was at work. . 

That is, he was at work when the 
mood was on. There is a little room 
on the second floor of the Tarkington 
residence which was reserved as the 
author’s workshop, and it is from this 
quarter that much of his literary effort 
has proceeded. And one reason that it 
flowed from his pen as rapidly as it did 
is that Mrs. Jameson was so often near 
to urge the necessity of application. 
She was always ready with encourage- 
ment, for her keen intuition assured her 
beyond the possibility of argument that 
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her brother’s success was only a matter 
of time. Mrs. Jameson is deserving of 
great credit for the splendid interest 
that she has always taken in the career 
of her brother, to whom she has ever 
been a guide and inspiration. 

In these early days of authorship, 
the encouragement which he received 
from home meant much to Booth Tark- 
ington, for it wasn’t all thornless roses 
along his winding way. It has been 
said that from 1893 to 1899 he “did 
nothing but sit on a fence-rail.” In that 
time he became intimately acquainted 
with the little printed slip that editors 
have a habit of sending with rejected 
manuscripts. To be able to survive this 
experience is the surest test of a young 
author’s capability. Mr. ‘Varkington did 
so, though, for during this period, even 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” came ambling 
back with regrets; whereupon Mr. 
Tarkington sat down and wrote him 
over again. 


His First Literary Success 


IN 1899 “The Gentleman From In- 
diana” appeared serially in McClure’s 
Magazine, and this gave the author in- 
stant recognition among American 
story-tellers. The popularity of the 
novel led to its dramatization, and the 
play was produced by Liebler & Co. un- 
der the direction of George G. Tyler 
and Eugene Presby at English’s Opera 
House, Indianapolis, with Mr. Ed- 
ward Morgan in the title rdle. This was 
Mr. Tarkington’s first professional play. 
The story’s translation to the stage, 
however, did not prove a success, and 
it was soon withdrawn. Nevertheless, 
the place the novel had gained in the 
field of fiction enabled the author thence- 
forth to sell his stories without diffi- 
culty. In fact, the demand for them 
was greater than the author cared to 
supply. 

Booth Tarkington’s literary efforts 
have brought him a fortune of more 
than one hundred thousand dollars. He 
is not in the least staggered by a $5,000 
retainer, and has received a single check 
_ reading as high as the forty thousand 
dollar numerical point. However, the 
field of the drama offers the most allur- 
ing financial rewards for the writer, and 


Mr. Tarkington frankly says that this 
is the reason he has recently turned his 7 
efforts in that direction. 


Tarkington and the Stage 


A NATURAL predilection for the 
stage has undoubtedly had much to do 
with this decision. When a student at 
Princeton, Booth Tarkington was one of 
the organizers of the Triangle Club, a 
dramatic society in which he took a very 
active interest. He wrote many little 
plays for this club of amateurs and took 
a prominent part in their production. 
This was his beginning as a dramatist. 
After he left the university and went 
home, the Indianapolis Dramatic Club 
was formed, and its needs in the line 
of plays induced him to continue 
dramas for amateur production. The 


first of his plays that was produced by 
the Indianapolis Club was called “The 
Ruse,” and its successful appearance 
was made long before any of the young 
author’s efforts had reached the dignity 
of print. Later, the same club presented 


“Marjorie’s Kisses,” and several other 
plays by Mr. Tarkington. The author is 
a good actor and he always staged, re- 
hearsed, and stage-managed his own 
productions both at college and at 
home. This was good experience that 
served him to excellent purpose after 
his arrival as a professional dramatist. 
During the staging of the Tarkington- 
Wilson prodtictions he was in constant 
attendance at rehearsals, and to his prac- 
tical knowledge is owing much of the 
polish eventually acquired by those 
plays. Apropos of Mr. Tarkington’s 
natural fondness for the stage, it is in- 
teresting to note that his mother was, 
in her younger days, a talented amateur © 
actress. Many of the older residents of 
Indianapolis recall the applause won 
by Mrs. Tarkington for her acting in 
an amateur dramatic club, which was 
formed at the close of the Civil War 
to raise money to aid the orphans of 
the soldiers. 


About His Wife and Family 


MR. BOOTH TARKINGTON was 
married in 1892, to Miss Louisa Flet- 
cher, a popular society girl of Indian- 











apolis and the daughter of Mr. Strough- 
ton J. Fletcher, president and owner of 
the Fletcher National Bank of Indian- 
apolis, Mrs. Tarkington is a beautiful 
and talented young woman, whose 
charming personality has enabled her 
easily to share her husband’s popular- 
ity. She is an accomplished musician 
and a graceful poetess, whose verses 
have brought her much complimentary 
criticism. It would be difficult to say 
just where the Tarkingtons make their 
home. When in this. country it is usu- 
ally in a New York apartment, or at 
the Tarkington old-homestead in In- 
dianapolis. This past winter they have 
divided between the Algonquin Hotel, 
opposite the Lambs Club, New York, 
and an hotel called “Holly Inn,” at Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina. Much of their 
married life, however, has been spent 


_abroad. It was during their residence 


in Europe that Mr. Tarkington, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Harry Leon Wil- 
son, wrote “The Man From Home.” 

The whirlwind popularity of this 
play has been one of the astounding 
theatrical successes. It is steadily play- 
ing to $10,000 a week business—a 
record that was kept up even through 
Lent—and it is expected that the New 
York run will extend into next winter. 
In the meantime, Mr. Tarkington and 
Mr. Wilson are congratulating them- 
selves on the mutual effort that they 
expended upon the manuscript. The col- 
laborators conceived the idea for the 
play while they were living in the beau- 
tiful villa “Quatre Venti” (Four 
Winds) on the island of Capri. The plot 
is laid at Sorrento, and in that part of 
the world the authors had the oppor- 
tunity of studying many peculiar types 
of American travelers. 

After a sojourn of six months at Ca- 
pri, Mr. and Mrs. Tarkington went to 
Rome for the winter, and there, at the 
Palace Hotel, their little daughter, 
Laurel Louisa, was born. She is their 
only child. 

In the Spring, the Tarkingtons re- 
moved to Paris, where for two years, 
they lived in a large apartment, opposite 
the Luxembourg Palace, in winter ; and 
in the summer, on a large estate near 
Champigny. It was during their resi- 
dence in France that Mr. Tarkington 
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and Mr. Wilson completed the writing 
of “The Man From Home.” Otherwise 
this European life was not a period of 
great professional activity, for the rea- 
son that it followed an attack of typhoid 
fever and was more a matter of recu- 
peration than of work. 

The Booth Tarkingtons are noted 
for their hospitality and their life in 
France was one long pleasure tour. 
During this time they kept open house 
for anybody that happened along from 
Indiana, and in loyalty to his own 
country the author was a regular “Man 
From Home.” He is a great admirer of 
his collaborator, to whom he was first 
attracted by Mr. Wilson’s story called 
“The Boss Of Little Arcady,”’ which 
he is in the habit of recommending very 
earnestly to his friends. 

Mr. Tarkington’s favorite athletic 
amusement is tennis, and he plays a 
very good game. He is also an enthusi- 
astic automobilist, and drives his own 
machine. During his life abroad, he and 
Mr. Wilson were often seen skimming 
the boulevards of Paris, or taking long, 
and sometimes eventful, trips into the 
country. It was a way they had of 
gathering the necessary inspiration to 
continue the writing of the play. 


His Latest Play 


“CAMEO KIRBY,” their latest dra- 
matic success, was written last fall and 
winter, while the authors were living 
at the home of Judge Tarkington in 
Indianapolis. The material for the play 
was collected%n and about New Orleans, 
where the collaborators spent two 
months delving into the history of that 
picturesque country. 

There is a curious incident related 
of this expedition. Before starting tor 
New Orleans, the collaborators had, of 
course, agreed that the subject of their 
drama was to be a gambler. The name 
“Kirby” was then decided upon as a 
good, short name for a stage-character. 
What to put with it was a more difficult 
question. A descriptive appellation was 
necessary—something that designated a 
particular gambler. “Diamonds” was 
suggested and discarded. Finally Mr. 
Wilson proposed “Cameos,” and Mr. 
Tarkington agreed that the name 
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“Cameo Kirby” was about what they 
were looking for. The rest is best told 
by Mr. Tarkington. 

“When we reached New Orleans, we 
spent a few days hunting up people 
who had known the river gambler, and 
in the course of time we came to an old 
lady—she must be over seventy—who 
told us something curious concerning a 
gambler she had known. She said that 
his name was “Cameo Kirby.” 

“IT thought she must have heard of 
the play through mutual friends in New 
Orleans, but she proved to us that this 
was not so. Moreover, she produced a 
cameo that the real Kirby had given 
her when she was a child. It was one of 
the most beautiful specimens I ever saw. 
She also showed us an old daguerreo- 
type of the man, and a letter that Kirby 
had written her father. 

“This ‘Cameo Kirby’ was a well- 
known character in those days. He 
made no secret of the fact that he 
played cards for a living, and looked on 
his avocation as a matter of course. He 
argued that if men would gamble and 
risk their money, it was right that he 
should gamble with them. But he al- 
ways played square. It was a code of 
honor with him, and those who knew 
him trusted him. He won and _ lost 
many fortunes, and he had a country 
house not far from New Orleans that 
was the scene of many thrilling experi- 
ences. It is recorded that on several oc- 
casions, after having won the fortune 
of an intoxicated planter, he sent the 
money back to him the next day, with a 
note telling him that he should never 
play cards, for the reason that he was 
sure to lose. Cameo Kirby was noted 
for his generosity, and one of his deeds 
of kindness was the sending to college 
of the young son of a former friend for 
the purpose of gaining a medical educa- 
tion. He knew that the day of the big 
planter was doomed, and he wanted the 
boy to have a fighting chance in the 
world. This gambler, by the way, wore 
cameos because he was fond of them, 
and not for superstitious reasons. He 
finally died of a wound received while 
taking the part of a man who had been 
fleeced by some river gamblers, who did 
not share Cameo Kirby’s ideal of the 
‘honor of the profession.’ ” 
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“Cameo Kirby,” the play, with Dus- 
tin Farnum in the title rdle, has gained 
a place on the list of the season’s popu- 
lar successes, and it is almost needless 
to say that the authors are already 
busy constructing another piece of dra- 
matic architecture. As a writer of 
fiction, much has been said of Booth 
Tarkington; henceforth, however, it 
will be as a dramatist that he will in- 
terest the public. 


“Booth” a Jolly Good Fellow 


IT is said that he has been caricatured 
oftener than any other novelist living 
or dead, and in none of these instances 
has the note of unkindness been regis- 
tered against him. This sweeping 
attestation of his popularity is the index 
of the high regard in which he is held 
by his intimate friends, who, when 
asked what manner of man he is, have 
a habit of bursting into an astonishing 
flow of compliment. The secret of this 
is Mr. Tarkington’s delightful geniality, 
his sincerity, and good natured clever- 
ness. He is as modest as a boy who has 
never achieved anything, and nothing 
pleases him so much as to share his 
good fortune with his friends. He has 
the Spaniard’s creed of hospitality— 
raised to the power of sincerity—and 
when you are his guest, anything that 
he owns is yours. His friends are fond 
of relating instances in which he has 
presented them with valuable posses- 
sions they had innocently admired. His 
money comes easily but much of it 
comes with a return ticket. 

The name “Booth Tarkington” is 
found on the membership list of many 
clubs, beginning with the Ivy and Tri- 
angle Clubs of Princeton and including 
the University Club, the Columbia Club, 
and Dramatic Club of Indianapolis ; the 
Players and Lambs Club of New York, 
and in country clubs all over the world. 
His men friends speak of him as being 
essentially a man’s man. He possesses 
none of the eccentricities of genius; he 
is always carefully attired, and his man- 
ner is easy and gracious. He tells a good 
story and usually has a list of new ones 
up his sleeve. Modesty is one of the 
most interesting characteristics of this 
distinguished young man. 
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There are certain clubs in New York which the actor playing in 
Kansas looks to as “home.” In the present article Mr. White, who 
knows his New York better than most people, tells about those famous 
“stamping grounds:” The Lambs, the Players, and The Green Room. 








OT long ago, one of New York’s 
well known actors met an old 
friend on Broadway who had just 

arrived from abroad after several 
months’ absence. Both chanced to have 
important engagements, and, as they 
were about to separate after a hurried 
exchange of greetings, the returned 
traveler inquired of the other: 

“Where are you to be found nowa- 
days, at the Players ?”’ 

“No,” responded the actor, “I’m 
posted at the Players, but you can al- 
ways find me at the Lambs. As a matter 
of fact,” he added, casually, “I’m posted 
at the Lambs, too, but they temper the 
wind there.” 

Perhaps’ this anecdote conveys the 
idea of the difference in the atmosphere 
of the two principal clubs for actors in 
New York as well as a careful analysis 
might. Both clubs were formed for the 
same purpose: to bring actors into con- 
tact with men in other walks of life. A 
Visit to the Players on Saturday nights 
for the midnight supper, the only oc- 
casion during the week on which actors 
predominate in the rooms of the sump- 
tuously installed clubhouse, is to meet 
the leading-men of the stage, ceremo- 
nious and conventional, with many 
eminent members of the arts and pro- 
fessions, and to enjoy an intellectual 
evening. To visit the Lambs on any 
night in the week is to be introduced 
into an environment of gayety, good 


fellowship, and good cheer, and almost : 


invariably to be enabled to listen to a 


contest of wit participated in by some 
of the keenest men of the time; to hear 
the latest stories that have any attic 
seasoning, and to come away after sun- 
rise. At the Lambs the actor is very 
much at home; at the Players he is 
more or less.a visitor. This generaliza- 
tion, however, should not be taken to 
include the individual actor, many of 
whom spend all their spare time at the 
Players, the impression that it is in- 
tended to convey being that the actors 
as a class make their home at the Lambs 
rather than at the Players. 


Some Points of Difference 


THE clubhouse of the Players closes 
at two o’clock every morning, with the 
exception of ‘Sunday, when the festivi- 
ties of the Saturday night supper are 
permitted to continue until five a. M., 
but the kitchen closes at 1:30 every 
night in the week. The Lambs’ clubhouse 
is open twenty-four hours a day the 
year ’round, and the kitchen is never 
closed. The actor, or any other member 
of the club, arriving by train in the small 
hours or overtaken by hunger in town, 
may obtain anything in reason he may 
want to eat or drink at any hour, day 
or night. 

The wind is tempered to the shorn 
Lamb in that he is allowed to carry 
along an indebtedness for dues, should 
he be out of employment, or for any 
other good reason, so long as he is club- 
able and a credit to the profession, At 
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to say that the authors are already 
busy constructing another piece of dra- 
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fiction, much has been said of Booth 
Tarkington; henceforth, however, it 
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IT is said that he has been caricatured 
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attestation of his popularity is the index 
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a habit of bursting into an astonishing 
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and in country clubs all over the world. 
His men friends speak of him as being 
essentially a man’s man. He possesses 
none of the eccentricities of genius; he 
is always carefully attired, and his man- 
ner is easy and gracious. He tells a good 
story and usually has a list of new ones 
up his sleeve. Modesty is one of the 
most interesting characteristics of this 
distinguished young man. 
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were about to separate after a hurried 
exchange of greetings, the returned 
traveler inquired of the other: 

“Where are you to be found nowa- 
days, at the Players?” 
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posted at the Players, but you can al- 
ways find me at the Lambs. As a matter 
of fact,” he added, casually, “I’m posted 
at the Lambs, too, but they temper the 
wind there.” 

Perhaps this anecdote conveys the 
idea of the difference in the atmosphere 
of the two principal clubs for actors in 
New York as well as a careful analysis 
might. Both clubs were formed for the 
same purpose: to bring actors into con- 
tact with men in other walks of life. A 
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for the midnight supper, the only oc- 
casion during the week on which actors 
predominate in the rooms of the sump- 
tuously installed clubhouse, is to meet 
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contest of wit participated in by some 
of the keenest men of the time; to hear 
the latest stories that have any attic 
seasoning, and to come away after sun- 
rise. At the Lambs the actor is very 
much at home; at the Players he is 
more or less a visitor. This generaliza- 
tion, however, should not be taken to 
include the individual actor, many of 
whom spend all their spare time at the 
Players, the impression that it is in- 
tended to convey being that the actors 
as a class make their home at the Lambs 
rather than at the Players. 


Some Points of Difference 


THE clubhouse of the Players closes 
at two o’clock every morning, with the 
exception of Sunaaly, when the festivi- 
ties of the Saturday night supper are 
permitted to continue until five A. M., 
but the kitchen closes at 1:30 every 
night in the week. The Lambs’ clubhouse 
is open twenty-four hours a day the 
year ‘round, and the kitchen is never 
closed. The actor, or any other member 
of the club, arriving by train in the small 
hours or overtaken by hunger in town, 
may obtain anything in reason he may 
want to eat or drink at any hour, day 
or night. 

The wind is tempered to the shorn 
Lamb in that he is allowed to carry 
along an indebtedness for dues, should 
he be out of employment, or for any 
other good reason, so long as he is club- 
able and a credit to the profession. At 
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the Players, although the deed of gift 
requires that the board of directors 
must always have a majority of mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession, laxity 
in the payment of dues is not encour- 
aged. That the utmost good wiil exists 
between the two clubs is illustrated by 
the circumstance that most of the lead- 
ing actors of America are member: of 
both, and that John Drew, the president 
of the Players, is also a member of the 
council of the Lambs. 


The Birth of the Lambs 


THE Lambs is fourteen years older 
than the Players, the former club hav- 
ing been founded in the winter of 
1874-5. At that time Union Square was 
the strategic center of New York, as 
Times Square two miles further up- 
town is to-day. Wallack’s, then the lead- 
ing theatre, was at Thirteenth Street 
and Broadway, and here “The Shaugh- 
raun” was playing, with Harry Mon- 
tague, Harry Becket, George H. Mc- 
Lean, and Edward Arnott in the cast. 
During the Christmas holidays McLean 
one night asked the others who have 
been mentioned, with Arthur Wallack, 
Edward Fox, and a Mr. Hurlock, to 
supper at Delmonico’s, which was then 
on Fourteenth Street. The seven men 
found themselves such congenial com- 
panions that Montague suggested that 
they form themselves into a club to 
meet once a week for supper. The others 
received the idea with enthusiasm; and, 
a name for the club being in order, 
Montague proposed “The Lambs,” 
which was the title of a social organi- 
zation of actors then in existence in 
London, of which he was a member. 
The name was adopted by an unan- 
imous vote; Wallack was appointed a 
committee of one to arrange for the first 
meeting, and it was agreed that each 
member should have the privilege of 
inviting one guest. 

In view of the subsequent success of 
the Lambs, it is a matter of interest 
that the first supper came near being a 
failure. Each member of the new or- 
ganization invited a guest for this oc- 
casion, and Wallack arranged for the 
supper at the Maison Dorée, a small 
hotel in Union Square noted for its ex- 
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cellent cuisine, one night in February. 
The seven Lambs were on hand, but 
only one of their guests put in an ap- 
pearance. After waiting an hour for the 
others, George Fawcett Rowe, who 
lived in the hotel, was routed out of bed 
and brought to the table with another 
chuice spirit found by chance in the 
strect. That supper of ten in the little 
hotel in Union Square, however, was 
the beginning of the Lambs Club of 
to-day, with its splendidly equipped 
clubhouse, and a membership in the 
hundreds. 

By the time the Lambs had given 
two suppers at the Maison Dorée there 
was such a demand for invitations on 
the part of the actors and men about 
town of the day that arrangements were 
made with tlie Union Square Hotel for 
2 supper room and a room for regular 
meetings. The next year they took a 
floor in the building at 848 Broadway, 
next to Wallack’s Theatre, known as 
“The Matchbox,” but did not remain 
long, going back to the Union Square 
Hotel, and in 1877 to the Monument 
House at 6 Union Square, where the 
club occupied the entire second floor 
and was first incorporated. In another 
year the organization had outgrown 
its accommodations at the Monument 
House, and it moved to 19 East Six- 
teenth Street, where it remained for two 
years, the Lambs going thence to their 
first regular clubhouse, where they oc- 
cupied the entire building, at 34 West 
Twenty-sixth Street, in 1880, During 
the thirty-five years of its existence the 
Lamps have kept pace with the north- 
ward irovement of the life of the city 
and ine theatres, going from Twenty- 
sixth Street to “liirty-first in 1888, 
thence to Thirty-sixth in 1896, and 
finally moving into the splendidly 
equipped clubhouse erected by them- 
selves, in Forty-fourth Street just off 
Broadway, three years ago. 


\ 


Recalling the Charter Members 


THE membership of the Lambs has 
included almost every actor and play- 
wright of prominence during the ex- 
istence of the club, as well as: many 
men eminent in other walks of life, 
and others, too, who, if not eminent, 
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were eminently clubable. But neither 
wealth nor position has ever opened the 
doors of the Lambs, and the list of 
those who have been blackballed in- 
cludes some of the foremost of the 
jeunesse doré of Gotham. 

At the first supper of the Lambs at 
the Union Square Hotel, which was 
given in the fall of 1875, there were 
present as guests of the original mem- 
bers of the club, Lester Wallack, Dion 
Boucicault, Charles Stevenson, George 
Fawcett Rowe, and Joseph Asch, of the 
profession, and J. G. K. Duer, John B. 
Miley, and John A, Stow, of the out- 
side world. It was decided at this sup- 
per to increase the club membership 
seven at a time, in recognition of the 
original number, and this rule held 
until the applications came in so rapidly 
that it was no longer practicable. 

There were twenty-one cliarter mem- 
bers, however, when the club was in- 
corporated, and among the moving 
spirits since, aside from those already 
mentioned, have been such prominent 
figures in the dramatic world as: 

William J. Florence, John McCul- 
lough, Steele Mackaye, Harry Ed- 
wards, John Gilbert, John Brougham, 
the elder Sothern, Claude D. Marius, 
John T. Raymond, Maurice Barrymore, 
Henry C. DeMille, Nelson Wheat- 
croft, Charles H. Hoyt, Tony Pastor, 
Stuart Robson, Louis Aldrich, Nate 
Salisbury, Kirk La Shelle, and George 
S. Howe, with such well known New 
Yorkers not connected officially with 
the stage, as Judge John R. Brady, 
Brockholst Cutting, Stanford White, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Wright A. 
Sanford, Robert G. Ingersoll, Charles 
Gilsey, William R. Travers, Hubert 
O. Thompson, Frank Worth White, 
Frederick Hilton, Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont, Herman Oelrichs, Harry F. Gil- 
lig, and Dunbar Price, all of whom may 
—in the sublime phraseology of the 
poet Odell—presumed now to be: 


“a-liquorin’ up with the seraphim.” 


Some of the “Big” Members 


THE club’s list to-day includes among 
the more prominent professional mem- 
bers, actors, playwrights, composers, 
and managers, the names of: 
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Wilton Lackaye, Augustus Thomas, 
Charles Frohman, Nat Goodwin, Henry 
E. Dixey, De Wolf Hopper, William 
Gillette, Eugene Cowles, Reginald De 
Koven, Macklyn Arbuckle, David Be- 
lasco, Clyde Fitch, Otis Skinner, Rob- 
ert Mantell, Joe Weber, Lew Fields, 
George H. Broadhurst, Digby Bell, 
Charles A. Bigelow, Rowland Buck- 
stone, Arthur Byron, Albert H. 
Canby, Francis Carlyle, William H. 
Crane, Ralph Delmore, Dan Daly, John 
Drew, Robert Edeson, Julian Edwards, 
Arnold Daly, William Faversham, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, Louis Harrison, 
Charles Evans, George V. Hobart, Clay 
M. Greene, George Fawcett Rowe, 
Richard Golden, Harry  Gilfoil, 
James K. Hackett, Victor Herbert, 
Robert Hilliard, George Edmund 
M., and Joseph Holland, Rafael 
Joseffy, John EE. Kellerd, Fred- 
eric De Belville, Gustave A. Ker- 
ker, Edward E. Kidder, Charles Klein, 
Glen MacDonough, Frank McKee, 
George B. McLellan, Victor Mapes, 
John Mason, Marcus R. Mayer, Henry 
J. Miller, Julian Mitchell, Mason 
Mitchell, Chauncey Olcott, Anson 
Phelps Pond, Eugene W. Presbrey, 
Henry C. Barnabee, Cyril Scott, Mark 
Smith, Edward W. Townsend, Jeffer- 
son De Angelis, Edgar L. Davenport, 
Joseph Wheelock, Jr., Marshall P. 
Wilder, Fritz Williams, Thomas A. 
Wise, Frank Worthing, Guy Standing, 
Henry M. Woodruff, Kyrle Bellew, 
Thomas Whiffer, and Abram L, Er- 
langer. 


With the Lay Members 


AMONG the Lambs who do not earn 
a livelihood in the dramatic profession 
are included men of such diversified 
pursuits as: 

Nicola Tesla and Peter Cooper Hew- 
itt, scientists; Bourke Cockran and 
William Astor Chanler, statesmen; 
Amos F. Eno, Frank J. Gould, J. Bor- 
den Harriman, James N. Gallatin and 
John Gilsey, capitalists; Frederic 
Remington, illustrator; Hubert Vos, 
portrait painter; E. W. Kemble, car- 
toonist ; John QO. A. Ward and John H. 
Roudebush, sculptors; Allen W. Evarts 
and Joseph D. Redding, lawyers; H. 
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Holbrook Curtis, Francis J. Quinlan 
and Daniel P. Pease, physicians; J. 
Harvey and Edwin R. Ladew and Ed- 
win M. Post, bankers ; H. P. Whittaker, 
hotel keeper, and Frederick Gebhard, 
James Hazen Hyde, and Henry Clews, 
Jr., pleasure seekers. 

The membership of the Lambs also 
includes a score or more of officers of 
the army and navy, 


Heirs of London Lambs 


NOW it so happened that, while the 
New Yori Lambs were growing fat 
and prosperous, the London organiza- 
tion from which they took their name 
was slowly dying, and it passed out of 
existence in 1879. Nineteen years later 
the surviving members of the London 
Lambs. were unanimously elected hon- 
orary life members of the Fold on this 
side of the water, the number including 
such well known names as: 

The late George Du Maurier, the 
famous artist of Punch and author of 
“Trilby;” John Hare and Sir Squire 
Bancroft, leading actor managers, Jo- 
seph Knight, dramatic critic of the 
London Times; Sir Douglas Straight, 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette; Mon- 
tagu Williams, a famous Queen’s 
Counsel; H. Stacy Marks, Royal 
Academician, and half a dozen other 
Britishers of standing. 

In recognition of this courtesy the 
ex-Lambs of London presented the 
American Lambs with the relics of the 
former organization, which included an 
album containing the photographs of 
the original Lambs, and the badge of 
office and crook and bell used by the 
English Shepherd in keeping the flock 
in order. These were formally handed 
over to the New York Lambs by John 
Hare, at a supper tendered him in the 
old Thirty-first Street clubhouse in 
May, 1896, and now figure at all cere- 
monial functions of the club. 


The Washings and Gambols 


THE New York Lambs took many 
ideas from their English prototypes. The 
officers, who in similar organizations 
would be the president and _vice- 
president, were designated the Shep- 
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herd and the Boy. The London Lam 
had an annual “Washing,” which meant ~ 
an outing on the Thames, generally at — 
classic Skindle’s, at Maidenhead. The 
New York Lambs copied the Shepherd 
and the Boy and the annual Washing, 
and added to them the “Gambol,” which 
signified the production of a burlesque 
of the drama of the time in the club- 
house by the members themselves, and 
to the master of ceremonies on these 
occasions was given the name of the 
“Collie.” 

Some of the Washings of the Lambs 
have been elaborate affairs. To one of 
these ceremonials, given at the country- 
seat of a Lamb on Long Island, six 
yachts, all owned by Lambs, carried the 
others from New York. On the arrival 
of each craft a gun was fired, prize- 
officers were sent aboard, and the 
passengers paroled to appear be- 
fore the Shepherd and his Coun- 
cil. At another Washing the visit- 
ing Lambs were held up at_ the 
entrance to the Washing Ground 
by others of their number, attired and 
mounted as Mexican vaqueros, who 
brought them captives before the Shep- 
herd. Once the Lambs were received at 
a Washing by Arab sheiks in costume, 
and at each one of these annual outings 
some novel form of entertainment is 
devised. 

The most important of the festivities 
of the Lambs, however, have been the 
Gambols, both in the way of affording 
entertainment and as conducive to the 
club’s prosperity, Inaugurated as a new 
form of amusement for members and 
their guests, to take the place of the 
customary monthly dinners, they speed- — 
ily became the most considerable func- 
tions of the club, adding greatly to its | 
prestige and membership, and finally, as 
public productions, becoming the means 
by which the Lambs have more than 
once averted financial disaster, To a club 
numbering among its active members 
nearly all of the best known actors and 
most prominent dramatists in America, 
the mere suggestion of a burlesque was 
enough, and a scheme was speedily de- 
veloped whereby current plays were © 
travestied, in many cases by actors who — 
burlesqued their own parts. 

It is impossible to imagine a more | 
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delightful entertainment of the kind 
than some of these Lambs’ Gambols, as 
the writer can testify of his own knowl- 
edge. Given our best actors, playing for 
each other, in parts written for them 
by the keenest wits of the day, and what 
else is to be expected? The circum- 
stance that these burlesques are pro- 
duced in the players’ own clubhouse, 
where there are no prejudices or con- 
ventionalities to mar artistic opportu- 
nity, and that thé actors are more emu- 
lous of the good opinion of the members 
of their own profession than of that of 
any public audience, makes a Lambs’ 
Gambol something to be remembered. 

The first Gambol was in 1888, with 
Lester Wallack as Shepherd and E. M. 
Holland as Collie, the Lamb’s Theatre 
in the Twenty-sixth Street clubhouse 
being opened on the occasion. Otis 
Skinner, Kyrle Bellew, Mark Smith, 
Thomas Whiffen, and Joseph Holland 
were in the cast, and from an auspicious 
opening the Gambol grew into an in- 
stitution. In 1891 the first public Gam- 
bol was held; and, as the proceeds 
enabled the club to weather a serious 
financial storm, the Lambs were encour- 
aged to continue along that line. The 
all-star Gambols, the last one of which 
wonderful entertainments toured the 
country as far west as Chicago last 
May, were first introduced in 1898, 
when the purchase of the Thirty-sixth 
Street clubhouse imposed a heavy bur- 
den of indebtedness upon the Lambs, 
as the marble palace they are occupying 
to-day did eleven years later. The New 
York Dramatic Mirror declared that, a 
conservative estimate of the weekly 
payroll that this last all-star Gambol 
would have cost a manager was $300,- 
000. At none of the public Gambols of 
the Lambs, however, with the exception 
of the all-star tours, have seats for the 
performances been sold outside of the 
club membership. 

Dinners to visiting celebrities are an- 
other form of entertainment of the 
Lambs, They banqueted the officers of 
the Jowa just after the war with Spain, 
and among others, many now deceased, 
to whom they have accorded the cour- 
tesy are Irving, Salvini, Wilhelmj, Wil- 
‘son Barrett, Gen. William T. Sherman, 
Gen. Horace Porter, Gen. John M. 


Scofield, Admiral Bancroft Gherardi, 
Judge Noah Davis, Abram S. Hewitt, 
and Prince Henry of Prussia, 


A Classic Witticism 


TO begin relating the witticisms 
of the individual Lambs would mean no 
stopping within bounds. One that is 
germane to the profession, on the part 
of perhaps the most popular of all the 
Lambs, may be recalled. It was when 
Maurice Barrymore was at the height 
of his histrionic fame that he came one 
July afternoon to the old club in Thirty- 
first Street, having, en route from his 
home, run the gauntlet of many hungry 
actors of the lower order along Broad- 
way, to whom summer meant lack of 
employment and consequent distress, 
and to whom he had doled out dollars, 
half-dollars and quarters, as was his 
wont, Arriving at the club, he found 
a group of members in the big front 
room before an oil painting that had 
just been hung in a prominent position 
on the wall, the gift of a wealthy lay 
member. It was a landscape, and its 
title was “Summer.” Whether it was a 
good or a bad picture need not be taken 
into consideration. 

On Barrymore’s entrance the other 
Lambs stood aside that he might inspect 
the new art treasure. Barrymore ex- 
amined it closely, and then turned to 
the men who were awaiting his crit- 
icism. 

“Summer isn’t as bad as it’s painted, 
after all,” was his cqamment. 


The Players by Contrast 


UNLIKE the Lambs, the Players 
have never had to worry about their 
collective finances, since their beautiful 
clubhouse in Gramercy Park was pre- 
sented to them outright by Edwin 
Booth, who founded the club in order 
that the profession of which he stood 
at the head might have a permanent 
memorial of him, Said Joseph Jeffer- 
son, who has since followed his friend 
to the grave, at the New Year’s Eve 
meeting of the Players to welcome 
1893, the year after the death of the 
founder of the club: 

“It is comparatively easy for those 
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who were rocked in a golden cradle, 
and who at birth are endowed with 
great wealth, to dispense their bounty. 
I do not desire to disparage the gener- 
osity of the rich. Those of our land 
have done much good, are now freely 
dispensing their wealth, and will con- 
tinue to do so; but we must remember 
that the fortune of Edwin Booth was 
not inherited. The walls within which 
we stand, the art, the comforts that sur- 
round us, represent a life of toil and 
travel, sleepless nights, tedious journeys 
and weary work; so that when he be- 
stowed upon us this club, it was not his 
wealth only, but it was himself that he 
gave.” 

Jefferson only put into words what 
the other Players felt. Their reverence 
for the great actor, the kindly gentle- 
man, has suffered no diminution in the 
seventeen years since his death. His 
bedroom in the club still remains as it 
was when he died there; his bronze 
bust by Laurent Thompson, presented 
by the tragedian to the Players on con- 
dition that it should not be displayed 
until after his death, now adorns a 
corner of the reading-room; his por- 
trait by Sargent is set in the wall over 
the fireplace; his heroic statue by Mac- 
Monnies, not yet completed, is to occupy 
a central position in Gramercy Park, 
where it may be seen from the club 
windows. 


A Brief History 


IT was in January, 1888, that the 
. Players was incorporated, Booth being 


the first president, and the original 
board of directors including his stage- 
partner and friend, Lawrence Barrett, 
Augustin Daly, and A. M. Palmer, the 
two most prominent theatrical man- 
agers of that time, with Lawrence Hut- 
ton and Brander Matthews, foremost 
literati of the day, all of whom have 
gone over to the majority with the ex- 
ception of Matthews, who occupies the 
chair of dramatic literature in Colum- 
bia University. 

Among the other actors, aside from 
Booth and Barrett, who signed the ar- 
ticles of incorporation, were: 

Joseph Jefferson, James Lewis, and 
John A. Lane, all now dead, and John 
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Drew, who is very much alive, the other 
signatories being Gen. William T. Sher- 
man, Mark Twain, William Bispham, 
J. F. Daly, Henry Edwards, and 
Stephen H. Olin, of whom Mark 
Twain, Bispham, and Daly are still in 
the land of the living. 

Booth’s purpose in founding the 
Players is thus set forth in the articles 
referred to: 


That the particular business and ob- 
jects of our Society or Club are the pro- 
motion of social intercourse between the 
representative members of the Dramatic 
profession, and of the kindred profes- 
sions of Literature, Painting, Sculpture, 
and Music, and the Patrons of the Arts; 
the creation of a library relating espe- 
cially to the history of the American 
Stage, and the preservation of pictures, 
bills of the play, photographs and curios- 
ities, connected with such history. 

The library, art treasures, and souve- 
nirs of the stage belonging to the 
Players is already one of the most valu- 
able collections in the world and is 
always being added to. 


A Few Best Known Names 


WHILE, as has been said, most of 
the more prominent professional 
Lambs are also members of the Players, 
there have been a number of actors, 
managers, and others connected with 
the stage, who have joined the latter 
organization, but not the other. Per- 
haps the more sedate members of the 
dramatic profession chose the Players, 
for among the early members of the 
club, who are now dead, were: 

Charles W. Couldock, Joseph How- 
arth, W. J. Le Moyne, Frank Mor- 
daunt, Felix Morris, Eugene Oudin, 
Sol Smith Russell, Robert Taber, Alex- 
ander Salvini, Bronson Howard, Henry 
E. Abbey, and Heinrich Conried, and 
the list of those still living includes 
Francis Wilson, David Warfield, How- 
ard Kyle, Daniel Frohman, Oliver 
Doud Byron, Arthur Forrest, Al Hay- 
man, Tommaso Salvini, J. P. Sousa, 
Henry W. Savage, and Augustus Pitou. 

The list of literary men, living and 
dead, on the records of the Players is 
a notable one, the latter comprising © 
such names as: 

James Russell Lowell, Thomas Bailey | 
Aldrich, Edmund Clarence Stedman, % 
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George Parsons Lothrop, Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, George H. Boughton, Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, George William Cur- 
tis, George H. Boker, Parke Goodwin, 
and Samuel E. Moffett; while among 
those who still live are Richard Watson 
Gilder, Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman, 
Hamlin Garland, Stewart Edward 
White, David A. Munro, Russell Stur- 
gis, Booth Tarkington, Owen Wister, 
Gelett Burgess, James Barnes, Albert 
Bigelow Paine, Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
Irving Bacheller, Van Tassell Sutphen, 
Rush C. Hawkins, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, F. Hopkinson Smith, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Rex E. Beach, Ray 
Stannard Baker, Lindsay Dennison, 
Ellis Parker Butler, and Wallace and 
Will Irwin. There are also celebrated 
artists in the Players Club, among them 
Thure De Thulstrup, Gutzon Borglum, 
Oliver Herford, Dan C. Beard, John 
Cecil Clay, Jules Guerin, James A. 
Metcalf, Robert Reid, Childe Hassam, 
Gari J. Melcers, Roland Hinton Perry, 
Gordor. Ross, Frederic Remington, 
Edward Simmons, Albert E. Sterner 
and J. Alden Weir. 

The late Thomas Nast and Charles 
S. Reinhart were members of the Play- 
ers at the time of their deaths. 

Among those members of the Play- 
ers, who come under the head of 
“Patrons of the Arts,” are many dis- 
tinguished men, the list including: 

Gen. Horace Porter, Elbridge T. 
Gerry, J. Pierpont Morgan, George B. 
De Forest, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Everett Jansen Wendell, the Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Rainsford, George C. 
Houghton, George W. and William 
K. Vanderbilt, Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew, and probably a score 
more of our leading plutocrats, 
while among those who have passed 
away are ex-President Cleveland, Bish- 
op Henry C. Potter, Ernest Howard 
Crosby, Emmons Blaine, John W. 
Mackay, Stanford White, Ogden and 
Robert Goelet, James R. Osgood, ex- 
Senator Edward O. Wolcott and Austin 
Corbin. 

That it was Booth’s idea to keep the 
control of the Players in the hands of the 
profession to which he belonged is 
demonstrated by a clause in the consti- 
tution of the club, directing that at 
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least five of the nine members of the 
board of directors “shall be actors, 
managers, or dramatists.” The president 
of the Players is elected for life. On 
Booth’s death in 1892, Joseph Jeffer- 
son was elected to succeed him; and, 
when Jefferson died in 1905, John Drew 
was made president. 


Its Precincts Sacred 


LIKE most (or like a few; one or 
two, anyway) actors, Booth disliked the 
publication of matter relating to the 
private lives of members of the pro- 
fession, and it was in deference to his 
views in that direction that a para- 
phrase of the form of Shakespeare’s 
alleged epitaph is posted in a conspicu- 
ous place in the Players’ reading room: 

Good frende for frendship’s sake forbeare 

To utter what is gossipt heare 


In social chat lest unawares 
Thy tonge offend thy fellow plaiers. 


The Players at Play 


THE festivities of the Players are 
limited to Founder’s Day, which is New 
Year’s Eve, and Ladies’ Day, on April 
23d, in addition to the weekly and bi- 
monthly Saturday night suppers. An 
article of the constitution explicitly pro- 
vides that 

“No entertainment or reception shall 
be given by the club as a compliment 
to any person, but the board of directors 
may provide for one annual dinner, or 
other entertainment, to which guests 
may be invited undtr rules to be pre- 
scribed by the board.” 

However, there is a dining-room on 
the second floor of the club which may 
be used for private breakfasts, dinners 
and suppers of not less than six covers, 
except on Saturday nights after ten 
o’clock, when no private entertainments 
of less than ten covers are allowed to 
be served, and there have been many 
notable guests at these repasts. 

“Founder’s Night” is the principal 
stated event at the Players. Every mem- 
ber of the club who can possibly ar- 
range to attend is supposed to be 
present. An orator appointed by the 
board of directors delivers an address 
on some topic connected with the dra- 
ma, which he must bring to a close on 
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the stroke of twelve, when the health 
of Edwin Booth is drunk standing. The 
reading of the “Founder’s Address,” 
delivered by Booth on the night of the 
opening of the club, is also a part of 
the regular ceremonial on these occa- 
sions. On the last Founder’s Night, John 
Drew, the president of the club, being 
compelled to play in Philadelphia, a 
telephone receiver was installed for the 
evening before the historic fireplace of 
the Players, through which he sent his 


greetings from the back of the stage ~ 


after finishing his performance. The 
oration was delivered by William Gil- 
lette, and the Founder’s Address read 
by Sydney Barton Booth, a nephew of 
the great tragedian, 


An Archive of Treasures 


THE manner in which the members 
of the Players are carrying out the 
founder’s plan for the creation of a 
library relating especially to the history 
of the American stage, and the preser- 
vation of pictures, photographs, and 
curiosities relating thereto, cannot be 
better illustrated than by a quotation 
from the last report of the club’s com- 
mittee on literature and art. After giv- 
ing a list of thirty-six contributors to 
the Players’ collection, the report con- 
tinues : 


“In addition to the above-mentioned 
names several members of the club, who 
prefer to remain anonymous, united in 
the purchase of the Silk Purse once 
owned by Edmund Kean, a miniature 
from life of Adelaide Neilson, and a pair 
of shoe-buckles once owned by W. R. 
Blake. Another member, name not given, 
has donated a silver cup dated from 
Shakespeare’s time, and carried for many 
years by Madame Modjeska. While ail 
the other gifts are of great interest’ and 
value, a few deserve especial mention; 
namely, a collection of about 160 volumes 
of rare and beautifully bound works re- 
lating to the drama from Mr. Daniel B. 
Fearing; twelve caricatures made in 1868 
by W. J. Gladding, from Mr. F. E. 
Chase; a life-sized portrait in oils painted 
by W. T. Smedley of Mr. Bronson How- 
ard, from Mr. Townsend Walsh; a gavel 
made of wood taken from Stratford 
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Church in 1873, from Mr. Appleton Mor- 
gan; and plaster casts of Goethe’s face 
and hand, from the Estate of Mr. E. C. 
Stedman.” 


The Green Room Club 


THE object of the third of the 
actors’ clubs in New York, the Green 
Room, is, according to its constitution, 
much the same as that of the Lambs 
and the Players: 

The promotion of social intercourse 
and the spirit of good fellowship among 
the members of the theatrical profession 
and their friends; 

And, as one of its recent reports 
declares : 

It is the only professional club in the 
world with the distinctive purpose of 
bringing the actor and the manager into 
close personal relations. 

In furtherance of this purpose it is 
consolidated with the Theatrical Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. 

The Green Room Club was organ- 
ized in 1902, William A. Brady, Milton 
Nobles, Henry Simon, Thomas Mc- 
Grath, Walter Fessler, F. F. Mackay, 
and Charles Dickson signing the articles 
of incorporation. Like the Lambs, the 
Green Room Club scorns the common- 
place in giving title to its officers. Its 
president is “The Prompter,” its vice- 
president “The Call Boy,” its secretary 
“The Copyist,” its treasurer “The 
Angel,”. and its board of governors 
“The Supers.” 

Many of the more prominent actors 
in the membership of the Green Room 
Club are also members of the Lambs 
and the Players, and among the best 
known managers on the list are: 

Henry B. Harris, Marc Klaw, Albert 
Sutherland, Gus Edwards, Abram L. 
Erlanger, Frank L. Perley, George H. 
Nicolai, Hollis R. Cooley, E. D. Stair, 
James D. Barton, Lester Brown, and 
Frank Russell. 

The Green Room’s comfortable club- 
house is in Forty-seventh Street just 
off Broadway, and the organization is 
in a flourishing condition. 
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The Shadow 


By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 








In this short story of the stage is shown something of the wide 
charity of those who are “merely players.” The old, dark days 
of a man’s life are about to be revealed to his associates and 
when they are, the results—but that is the story the author tells. 


















) RESNEY, who was an actor, fault- 
lessly groomed and _ clear-eyed, 
looked at Irma Haveling, the 

leading woman, drew a deep breath, 
and then took the stairs two steps at 
a time. His soul had been in his part 
that night, his laughter real laughter 
and his love real love. After the play, 
as they stood in the shadow of the 
wings, he and Irma, her eyes answering 
his, had caused the look, the deep-drawn 
breath, and then the stairs two steps at 
atime, Presney loved Irma. 

Since their first meeting at a down- 
town rehearsal hall in New York, when 
it was sweltering under August heat, 
he had loved her. That was three 
months ago; now, they were touring 
the Pacific coast, and it was only in the 
past weeks that Presney had dared to 
think of how he might, from the rocki- 
ness of a barren life, gather the few bits 
of shining ore and, kneeling, offer them 
to Irma, as one might lay prayers be- 
fore a high, white altar.‘ When he 
jerked open his dressing-room door, he 
was singing; before it closed, he had 
caught at his throat, as if piant fin- 
gers there were crushing out his short- 
lived happiness. 

In the center of the room stood a 
shambling, thick-lipped man. 

Presney, sick recognition in his eyes, 
put his back against the door. 

Without greeting, the man glared at 


“him; then his lower lip protruded sul- 


lenly. 
“I’m broke,” he said; “broke as hell!” 
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“Through no fault of mine.” Presney 
spoke quietly. “Work.” 

The man sneered. 

“Work! I aint smart, like you, at 
changing my skin. Maybe you've for- 
gotten I had a trade once, but that” 
And, as Presney, with hands warningly 
outhung, took a step forward, “You’re 
scared of my naming it? My, but you’re 
virtuous.” 

Under its make-up, Presney’s face 
showed strained, with little tight cords 
about his mouth. In front of the other’s 
uncouthness he paused, Outwardly, no 
two men could have been less alike; 
yet, inwardly, a kinship existed, the 
kinship of men who had lived and 
sinned together. One had broken the 
chains of a dishonest life, leaving the 
other clanking in its irons. 

Presney faced this other now, with 
a sick repugnance. 

“Tsn’t the world wide enough for the 
two of us?” he asked bitterly. “Twice 
you killed my name; twice you seemed 
satisfied. What do you want?” 

Suddenly his face softened into some- 
thing that was boy-like in its eagerness. 

“You used to pride yourself on being 
fair, Dan. Don’t you remember how it 
was always half and half, no matter who 
did the work? Can you call downing 
me, pulling the ladder from under at 
every turn, fair?” 

He ended with a pleading gesture of 
his hands, shapely hands with well-kept, 
square-cut nails. 

A shadow, hardly definite, yet percep- 
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tible, had lifted from Dan’s drink- 
reddened face, but, with the motion of 
the prosperous hands, it fell again. 

“Half and half,” he snarled, “that’s 
what I’m for now! that’s what you were 
for when I did the work. We were part- 
ners, till they caught us with the goods, 
and we served our five years, back there 
in the East. Why aint we partners now? 
Because you’re making good money, 
getting three meals a day, and passing 
for a gentleman. Where’s your half and 
half in that? You’re no better than me. 
I’ve been behind bars; so have you. 
You’ve been a thief ; so have I. And you 
getting off gab about what I used to 
be! I’m as good as you. If I aint—well, 
I'll keep you down here with me. Down 
with the failures. That’s where you 
belong.” 


“With the failures!” Presney re- 


peated. “No man could hold another 
man like that.” 

Dan went on, doggedly: 

“I told the manager of those iron 
works your record; he fired you. I told 
the head of that steel concern; he fired 
you. I was glad. I thought you'd get 


wise and stay where you belong. Things 
got too hot for me back there; I came 
West. And here you are again, dressing 
like a swell, a white-livered actor. You 
know what I’m going to do now?” 

He came so close that his whisky- 
ladened breath burnt Presney like a 
flame. 

“I’m going to tell this company your 
record—the whole of ’em. They wont 
fire you here; but to-morrow you'll be 
no better than me, again, a low- 
down—” 

His voice trailed off; hands guard- 
ingly thrown out, he sprang back. 

Presney had turned on him with up- 
lifted arm. Perhaps the man had seen 
that look of taunted fury in other men’s 
eyes when they strike to kill, for the 
clenched fists rushed through empty air. 
Every muscle of him taut, Presney was 
alone. 

For a second the earth whirled, he 
saw red; then a nerve within him 
seemed to snap, leaving him sick and 
giddy. His head went down upon his 
arm. Old hopelessness. rushed over him. 
His destiny had been written in blood- 
red letters, not by fate, but by his own 
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youth. What he had been was what he ~ 
was, what he must be now and eter- © 
nally. The fine, instinctive brotherhood, 
the smiling lips, the comrade hands, to- 
morrow would be lost again! 

' With a gay-hearted song drifting 
through the walls, thought of Irma 
came, His heart halted. When it beat 
again, it was with thick, hot throbs to 
the tune of Irma’s name. Gropingly, he 
went back over the past sweet months, 
wherein they had known the heart- 
aches and gay laughter of stageland to- 
gether. To-morrow, the laughter would 
be gone. He named those other people, 
too: Brice Mortimer, the juvenile; 
Sadie Goldwaite, the ingénue ; Tommy 
Shears, the character man, who was 
always giving, and taking, last dollars; 
Harry Jerrold, the manager. To-mor- 
row they would turn unsmiling eyes 
upon a man who, in spite of position 
and good blood, had dishonored his 
father’s name, and whose years, stretch- 
ing between twenty-five and thirty, had 
been spent behind bars; a false sem- 
blance of a man who had won their 
friendship under false colors. Oh, that 
to-morrow would never dawn: that he 
could perform the magical feat of 
bringing the world to a halt! Yet the to- 
morrow he dreaded, others prayed for. 
This came to him half like a smile, and 
he began to change to his street-clothes. 
One of the many good things of life 
had been his walking from the theatre 
to the hotel with Irma; but, to-night, 
he hurried across the now empty stage 
into the outer darkness, alone. 

It was a still, midwinter night, with 
myriads and myriads of stars shining, 
and the faint, misty light over the world 
a new moon leaves. 

Presney did not go back to the hotel, 
but struck out into wide roads that led 
to open places, where the smell of frost 
was in the air, and where nothing was 
above him but space of sky, and nothing 
around him but unmolested nature. He 
walked purposely at first; but later, 
with deep breaths and wonderings, ask- 
ing of himself unanswerable questions, 
and trying to solve life-riddles, in the 
way men and women will try till the 
end of time. His thoughts were bitter, 
yet through them ran a thread of joy; 
the bitterness that to-morrow Irma 












— must know; the joy that to-night Irma’s 


eyes had answered his. 

Once he thought of going away be- 
fore Dan could carry out his threat; 
but knowledge that there could be no 
new life for him again, that what had 
been open to a man of thirty was a 
bolted door to a man of forty, killed the 
impulse, It was only youth, he argued, 


that could fight and fall a thousand. 


times, and have as many hands ready 
to pull it to its feet again. Besides, that 
old hot thrill of fight was gone. He 
could live well within a rut, but the lust 
of gain and victory, even the victory of 
a well-sinned sin! there were no traces 
of it in the loneliness of his heart, that 
yearned for the love of God and a 
woman, Both seemed to him of equal 
holiness. 

A faint streak of light showed in the 
east, when Presney returned to the hotel 
and flung himself on his bed for the 
few hours that remained before they 
left town. One-night stands had made 
up the greater portion of their season; 
yet, to Presney, how sweet the hurried 
jumps, the poor fare, the strange little 
“opera houses” they had encountered. 


Sweet, because love had sown content- 


ment in his soul. In his sleep that morn- 
ing he dreamed he had killed his youth, 
yet, with the appearance of Dan, it had 
resurrected, stood up to lay shadowy 
fingers across the desire of his heart. 

Light strengthened into sunshine; 
snow birds twittered outside Presney’s 
window; winds, fresh like the color in 
Irma’s cheeks, blew. With waking, 
Presney gloried in the day; with re- 
membrance, his lips set in grim lines. 
He did not know, as yet, the way Dan 
would take to accomplish his purpose, 
but, from bitter’. experience, he knew 
that he would take some, way. His 
watch showing barely time to reach the 
depot, he flung on his clothes, and with- 
out stopping for breakfast, hurried 
from the hotel. The company, who were 
all at the station, greeted his arrival 
with cheery salutations, 

Tommy Shears gave him a slap on 
the shoulders. “Where have you been 
keeping yourself, boy?” Tommy always 
called anything under seventy a boy. 
“You look as if you needed a dose of 
bromo seltzer.” 
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Sadie Goldwaite caught up the last 
word. “Goodness! that sounds bad. But 
mornings after are, so I’m told.” 

“Who told you that, Sadie?” Brice 
Mortimer had a laugh in his eyes. 

Sadie folded her hands, primly. “My 
Sunday-school teacher.” 

“Who wants to go to Sunday 
school?” Tommy shouted out. “Miss 
Sadie Goldwaite, at present engaged 
with this company, offers to give any 
one lessons on how to be good. No wise 
ones need apply.” 

“Chase yourself,” retorted Sadie; 
“kids like you should be seen—” 

“To be appreciated.” y 

Irma Haveling, who was a little 
apart from the rest, got to her feet. 

“T think our train is coming,” she 
said, in her quiet voice, and walked 
across the dingy station to the outside 
door. 

Presney was following, when a man, 
rounding the station platform with 
quick, purposeful strides, halted him. 
It was Dan. Presney, rooted to the 
threshold of the door, felt the veins upon 
his forehead swell, as Dan passed Irma, 
so closely that she drew back with an 
involuntary lift of her head. He watched 
her clear glance take in the whole un- 
kemptness, the red-shot eyes, the loose, 
lagging lip. He saw her turn away with 
a shudder, and lift her eyes to the pure 
blue of the morning sky. That glance 
was a revelation to him. Irma must not 
know. That new roads were blocked to 
him, that, out in the highways and by- 
ways he must take to, there were only 
men, and men had hearts of stone, must 
mean nothing to him. ‘Irma must keep 
her faith. With instinctive reasoning of 
the heart, he knew that her glance at 


' the sky was but a glance at what she 


thought him, Presney, to be. 

When the train slowed into the depot, 
and the members of the company 
streamed towards it, Presney, in the 
shadow of the station door, watched 
them go. Irma went first. He saw that 
with a breath of relief and tense long- 
ing. Then the rest of the company 
passed, in rapid succession, before his 
sight, climbing the high steps of the 
train, and vanishing into the door. His 
thoughts bade them good-by, one by 
one; and his heart sobbed so that it 
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seemed as if they must, even in their 
heedlessness, take heed and think of 
him. But the last one, Tommy Shears, 
who weighing a good two hundred was 
always the last, had vanished, when the 
whistle screamed like an echo of pain, 
and the train crawled away. He watched 
it go from a writhing snake to a black 
speck. 

A sound that was half his name, 
made him turn. Dan was staring at him 
across the open door. The look told 
Presney that, without words, Dan had 
understood how successful he had been 
in, again, “firing” him. Presney felt 
little anger; perhaps because in God’s 
good morning light, it came upon him 
that Dan had lived a dog’s existence, 
that if he had been tortured, Dan had 
been damned, by knowledge of being 
down and out for life, maybe for eter- 
nity. This comrade of his other years 
was surely more accursed than himself. 
So, after that interchange of glances, 
Presney picked up his suit-case and 
walked away. 

Then Dan called out, triumphantly: 
“You fired yourself.” 

Presney looked over his shoulder. 
“Yes.” But even as his lips formed the 
word, his heart formed “No.” Why 
should he “fire” himself for this piti- 
able, God-forgotten thing? Why should 
he not outwit this hulk of flesh and 
blood? The answer came like a blow. 
He would! by merely taking a later 
train to their next town, arriving in 
time for that evening’s performance. 
With the thought, clear in an instant, 
he almost laughed aloud; and, setting 
his suit-case on the ground, pulled out 
a time-table. He had his choice of two 
trains: one that would catch up with 
the company early in the afternoon, and 
the other not long before the night per- 
formance. Presney decided on the later 
train. He wanted time to adjust his 
thoughts and regain his lost outlook on 
life. Turning the corner, he glanced 
back. Dan was staring after him, his 
overhanging brows drawn together, 
and his hands deep in his pockets. His 
attitude was one of reflection. 

At five that afternoon Presney. left 
town. As the train pulled out of the 
station, he glanced back apprehensively. 
But Dan had, apparently, taken him at 
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his word and been satisfied. Presney 


felt a certain shame at having deceived © 
this thing that had dogged his foot- | 


steps. Now that all danger was passed, 
his thoughts of Dan were almost tinged . 
with affection. 

The afternoon was drawing to a 
close, when he reached his destination 
and hurried to the hotel. Approaching 
it, he felt a warm little glow, as one 
might on nearing a home fireside; the 
building held Irma. The proprietor 
showed him his room; but Presney, al- 
most as soon as he was in it was out 
of it again, hurrying down the stairs. 
The company were to read the manu- 
script of a new play that afternoon, and 
he knew that he should find them in the 
“parlors” of the place. Walking briskly 
down the cheerless hall, a voice, from 
behind a half-opened door, rough, ac- 
cusing, familiar—Dan’s voice! brought 
him to a standstill. Sick amazement 
swept him. He stood in the hall and 
listened. 

“T aint asking you to believe me,” 
the voice was saying doggedly. “I’m 
asking you to face him with it. That’s 
all. I don’t give a cuss for the whole 
of you.” 

Tommy Shears answered, his voice 
curiously tightened. 

“Where, in the name of goodness, 
did you find this story, you scum?” 

“T didn’t find it. It was just my life, 
and his.” 

“Oh, how can you sit still and listen 
to this—this man!” Presney drew a 
quick breath; the words were from 
Irma. “Send him away, pay him, any- 
thing! That is all he is after. Don’t 
you see!” 

“The man hasn’t asked for money,” 
Harry Jerrold, the manager, reminded. 
“And if what he says is true—” 

“Tt isn’t!” 

“Of course not!” / 

“Rot!” 

The voices made a chorus of protest ; 
Presney placed them all, the pleasant, 
trusting voices that belonged to the man 
he was to-day, but because of that res- 
urrected shadow of yesterday, must be 
stilled: He pushed open the door. The 
scene that met his eyes had been men- 
tally imprinted on his heart. The com- 
pany, in different attitudes of indigna- 








tion, were scattered about the room; 
Harry Jerrold held the unread play; 
Irma was leaning forward in her chair, 
tensely ; Dan stood by the window, his 
hat held awkwardly in his hand and 
his red eyés uneasily ashamed. Dan had 
never exposed Presney before to people 
who cared. 
Presney entered the room-~and closed 
the door after him. They all stared, and 


some of them uttered exclamations. : 


Presney looked at Irma, read the stout 
belief, and then, under his fixed gaze, 
the first fiicker of dread; it was a long 
look, full of silent prayer. Then he 
turned to the manager. 

“T offer you my resignation from the 
company,” he said. 

Harry Jerrold began to sputter out 
protestations. 

Presney silenced him. “It is true,” 
he said slowly ; “that I was a thief once, 
that I spent five years in prison. Every- 
thing.” 

His words died upon silence. A flut- 


ter of something, Presney named it. 


horror, went among them. He was by 
far the calmest—perhaps because in his 
mind he had rehearsed this scene; with 
them, it was like reading a new part, 
and hating it. He turned to Dan. 

“Why do you stay here? Your work 
is done.” 

‘He found that he could twist his lips 
into something resembling a smile. 

Dan opened his mouth as if to speak, 
glanced around at the tense faces, and 
then, with a sudden movement in his 
throat, stared again at Presney. With 
head down, more like a beaten cur than 
a mastiff that had triumphed, he left 
the room. 

As the door closed, Sadie Goldwaite 
jumped to her feet. ; 

“Good riddance of trash!” she cried; 
and, with poor attempt at banter, 
“I believe you’ve turned playwright, 
and are giving us scenes from your 
play, Mr. Presney.” 

Again, Presney’s lips twisted with a 
smile. Facing the company, his hands 
resting heavily upon a chair in front of 
him, he spoke steadily : 

“If you have hard feelings at what I 
have done—my deception you might 


| . call it—put it out of your hearts, as 


you will, from this time, put me out of 
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your thoughts. I am not worth a 
moment’s pain to your good lives. Not 
a ripple of the blue waters of your ex- 
istence. Forget me; or, if you must re- 
member, think of how near you came 
to being my salvation; and of how I 
may never go low, or sink to depths 
again, because of your sweet lost friend- 
ships. A substitute for my part will be 
easily found; we may only play together 
a few more nights, and I promise you 
I shall never address a word to any of 
you in this time you must bear my pres- 
ence. Afterwards, I shall go out of your 
lives like a blown candle.” 

The tremble in his voice was like the 
sound of a rough saw cutting through 
wood. It rasped and hurt him, as if he 
were the log that must be severed, All 
his words had been to Irma. His prayer. 
His sorrow. His acceptance. Now, on 
Irma’s silence, he turned blindly and 
walked over the threshold, down the 
cheerless hall, up the stairs, to his room. 
Behind his closed door, the saw cut 
through the log and the wood fell apart. 
He buried his face in his hands. Slow, 
hot tears of fire burnt his cheeks. 

When he straightened up again, the 
windows were only blurs of light. He 
got to his feet. His part in the play must 
be played that night, the part of a.man 
who went through mimic woes and, 
mimic-like, came out triumphant. A 
sick dizziness when he moved brought 
realization that he had not touched food 
for hours. He made a poor pretense at 
dining. 

As he neared the theatre, little 
streams of people were winding toward 
it. His dressing-rdom, a whitewashed 
place with the invariable oak-framed 
mirror and narrow make-up shelf, was 
close with pent-up air; cigaret stumps 
and old newspapers were about the 
floor; it was evident that its last oc- 
cupant had not been over-tidy. 

resney laughed through his part 
that/ night, recklessly. Between acts, 
rigid to his promise of exchanging no 
words with the company, he stayed in > 
his dressing-room. In the play, he was 
Irma’s lover; and the fourth act 
brought his proposal, and her accept- 
ance, when she ran into his arms and 
raised her glad, shy fate to his. To- 
night, he saw her eyes fill with tears, 
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that he would given his life to kiss 
away. He gave his gladness to resist 
the temptation. Mounting the stairs 
after the performance, he fumbled at 
his door and, opening it, stumbled into 
his room. His step was that of a man 
drunk with misery. He wondered dully 
if Jerrold had wired to New York for 
a substitute. A dead, or live, actor’s 
shoes are quickly filled, he thought ; and 
he went about packing his clothes in 
his trunk, slowly, and with infinite care. 
It might be the last time that he would 
do so in a little close room like this one, 
with the smell of heated grease-paint 
in the air and the shut-off sound of 
music. He wanted the memory of it, 
when it was but a memory, keen and 
clear. Hat in hand, one finger upon the 
electric button, he was about to leave 
the room, when some one outside his 
door called: 

“Presney! Presney 

The door flew open and Tommy 
Shears burst in. 

“You're wanted,” he cried. 

Presney stared at him, his jaw 
squared and his eyes, alive with dread, 
dared fate to do its worst. He thought 
some new misfortune had overtaken 
him. 

Tommy put two hands upon his 
shoulders. 

“Boy, brace up! We all have our 
skeletons, our little shut doors that 
some unlucky day a fool pulls open. 
Angels? Show them to me.” 

Now Presney drew back from him. 
“You mean you still—” 

“T mean no boy is better than any 
other boy. That’s my religion. Cut this 
torture act out; forget it.” 


1”? 


He waved a hand of dismissal; then 


his face lightened, he bowed pro- 
foundly. 

“IT am the bearer of a message: The 
members of ‘A Bridge of Rainbows’ 
company request your presence below 
stairs.” 

Before Presney had time to answer, 
he was pushed from the room, down the 
~ stairs that led to the stage—no, to 
Wonderland! Instead of midnight si- 
lence, life and twinkling lights, a long 
table loaded with good cheer surround- 
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ed by the faces—trusting, hopeful faces; 
—of the company. Their eager eyes all 
turned to Presney as he entered and 
stood for a second stunned. 

Irma, at the head of the table, point- 
ed to a seat that was hung with an 
anchor of green. 

“The place of honor,” she said,’ 
“awaits you.” 

Friendly hands pushed him into the 
chair and friendly eyes laughed at his 
bewilderment. Presney laughed with 
them, but it was the sobbing laugh of 
a soul recovering its self-respect. Some- 
thing too big for speech was swelling 
in his heart, at the tenderness of Irma’s 
eyes, 

Tommy Shears raised his glass. 

“We planned this. after-the-play af- 
fair for you, Presney,” he began sol- 
emnly, “and, contrary to custom, we 
are going to give before-dinner toasts. 
Mine, I being the heaviest man -here— 
ladies, I beg your pardon, I should have 
included you—will be the first. Here’s 
to good fellowship !” 

They touched glasses and repeated 
it; then the other’toasts followed. 

“And good faith!” was Sadie Gold- 
waite’s. 

“And new beginnings!” 

“And Irma!” 

“And love!” 

“And Presney.” 

Irma gave the last toast softly. 


The company gave it with ringing © 


accord : 

“And Presney!” 

They held their glasses towards him, 
their eyes spoke what their lips left 
unsaid. 

Presney got to his feet. His was the 
seat of honor! They had honored him! 
An instant’s giddiness from the gale of 


- joy that swept him; then the shadow of 


yesterday became forever merged into 
the glad sunlight of to-day. His hands 
went out to them, the people who knew; 
and to her, the woman who still honored 
him! 

“Your long life!” he faltered. “My 
friends, your long and happy life!” 

Then he raised his glass with hands © 
that trembled and drank deep, deep of & 
the toast. 
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The First Play I Ever Saw-Il © 








The following little articles by big players were written in response to 
the question : “What was the first play you ever saw and what were the 
circumstances?” The variety in the answers makes for most entertaining 
reading, as they present a valuable record of childhood impressions. ~ 








“THE ENCHANTED BEAUTY” 


. By William H. Crane 
F bey years—or more—ago, a little 


boy was living in Newton, just - 


outside of Boston. He was between 
six and seven years of age and he had 
never been inside a theatre. One after- 
noon his father had his mother dress 
him in his “Sunday best,” and the two, 
the man and the boy, went to a matinée 
performance at the old Boston Mu- 
seum. The stock-company was giving 
that week one of the fairy plays that 
were so popular in those days, and that 
the stock-companies put on every few 
weeks. The play was “The Enchanted 
Beauty.” 

I was that little boy, and the picture 
of that afternoon is still one of the 
brightest in my memory, in spite of the 
many years that have passed since 
then. 

I sat upon my father’s knee, and so 
absorbed was I that I kept my eyes 
fastened upon the stage and forgot 
everything else. 

At one place a great green fire-spit- 
ting dragon came on the stage, and 
was slain in a burlesque battle with the 
comedian, At the climax, as the dragon 
rolled over dead, a shrill treble voice 
piped up, clear and loud: 

“Oh, father, are those people up 
there wooden ?” 

Immediately the future actor became 
the center of the house. Everybody 
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laughed at me, and at my innocent, — 


uncomplimentary remark. At least such 
a comment now would be considered 
decidedly uncomplimentary. 

I dreamt about the play, day and 
night, for a long time following that 
afternoon, and not so many weeks later 
my father took me to see another piece, 
in which there was_.a little drummer- 
boy about my size, dressed in knicker- 
bockers, fluffy shirt-waist and ruffle 
around his neck. Some one remarked 
that the “Infant Drummer Boy” looked 
like Billy Crane. 

That was the spark that seemed to 
set off, in my consciousness, the pow- 
der-train of ambition to become an ac- 
tor. I remember that the next day I 
went to the railroad-station and strut- 
ted up and down the platform, won- 
dering, half yearningly, if the people 
wouldn’t take me for the “Infant 
Drummer Boy,” 

I played theatre. and acting then, 
just as girls play dolls. It was the 
greatest game in the world to me. 

When the Boston public library was 
built I was about eleven or twelve 
years of age, and before I was grown 
I had read every play in that library 
and was so familiar with them that I 
remember now the principal charac- 
ters and the stories of some that I have 
never read or seen or heard of since. 

Of course they couldn’t keep me off 
the stage, and it was the Green Dragon 
and the Infant Drummer Boy that did 
it. % 
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“THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME” 


By Otis Skinner 


HEN one is seven, his joy in his 
first play lies somewhere be- 
tween that afforded by a mili- 
tary parade and a school-picnic. It was 
at this premature age that my parents 
took me to an exhibition of dramatic 
art at the old Boston Museum, none of 
us ever dreaming that this art should 
one day be the means of my own live- 
lihood. I was much more impressed by 
the dreadful beings in wax that stood 
in glass cases in the exhibition halls 
of the museum, and for the most part 
illustrating bloody deeds, than by any 
illusion of the footlights. 
But these early impressions seem now 
as childish dreams. 


It was years later that my dramatic” 


awakening took place. This was but 
natural, for mine was a nature of slow 
development. 

An unambitious, unpromising, and 
decidedly lazy young shipping-clerk in 
a Hartford, Conn., wholesale establish- 
ment, I had gone down to New York 
for a week-end trip at the invitation 
of my brother, Charles, then a club-re- 
porter on the Brooklyn Times. To- 
gether we roamed through the city, 
_ that overwhelmed me with a sense of 
bustle, bigness and brilliancy—from 
the hovels of the poor in the lower 
town to the houses of the rich on Fifth 
Avenue. Our united funds were not 
heavy, but they sufficed for a gorgeous 
feed at an oyster-house and two stiff 
tickets to the gallery of the Fourteenth 
Street Theater, then called the Lyceum. 
These little hard pieces of pasteboard 
ushered us into enchanted realms, and 
as Moses saw the Promised Land from 
his mountain top, so from my gallery 
perch did the land of illusion, mystery, 
and ambition come into my view. 

The play was “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” I dare say the production 
was not one of stupendous merit or un- 
wonted splendor, but to my untaught 
mind it was nothing short of perfec- 
tion, and it was unparalleled in my boy- 
“ish annals. The scenery, the music, 
the processions, the lights, and above 
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all the absorbing story of the gypsy 
girl and the hunchback bell-ringer held 
me breathless. I was not myself. I was 
not in New York. I was not even in 
the present. I was a spectator in that 
motley, medizval crowd in the square 
before the old towers of Notre Dame 
de Paris. 

Of the cast, but two that I know 
are living to-day: John Jack, now in 
the Forest Home for old actors, and 
Miss Jeffrays Lewis, who was the 
Esmeralda, A joyous, fresh young 
thing she was, and a vision of beauty. 

The Quasimodo was T. C. King, a 
tragedian who had won _ provincial 
fame, and the repellent Claude Frollo, 
Charles Wheatley. Sol Smith played 
the starving poet—is it Gringotre? I 
think so. The whole performance sticks 
more clearly in my mind than many 

erformances I have seen since then. 
he gypsy girl, with her goat and her 
fortune-telling cards, her wild dance in 
the city square before the admiring 
crowd—her love for the handsome sol- 
dier, Captain Phebus, the thieves’ den, 
the Gothic cathedral with its chanting 
monks, the devotion of the twisted 
Quasimodo, and the unholy passion of 
the soul-tortured Frollo—all these I re- 
member; but most vividly do I recall 
my thrill of horror when the. bell-ring- 
ing hunchback hurled the body of the 
monk from the cathedral tower to the 
square below. 

I doubt if I shall ever get that sensa- 
tion again; these things do not return, 
and perhaps it is just as well. 

Thus was my beginning as definitely 
fixed as if I had been a raw soldier 
placed on the firing-line. I went back 
to Hartford to become a still more use- ° 
less factor in the wholesale house 
whose time I wantonly pilfered to be- 
stow on the study of the theatre, its 
plays,’ its technique, its records, and 
the lives of its exponents. 


“PINAFORE” 


By Marie Booth Russell: 


HEN I was a little girl, so long 
ago I cannot remember just how 
old I was, I saw a most wonder- 























ful thing at a theatre. It was the chorus 


in “Pinafore.” 

No need to tell me that “Pinafore” 
was a very light opera, that it really 
never amounted to so very much, that 
many comic operas since then have sur- 
passed it in every way, and especially 
in the beauty and training and artistic 
merit of the chorus. 

I just cannot believe that. The cho- 
rus of “Pinafore,’ as I saw it years 
ago, always will retain its proud posi- 
tion in my memory. It was the most 
beautiful thing I had ever seen. The 
ladies were marvelous, their costumes 
were beyond words to describe, their 
singing, I was sure, had been modeled 
on the singing of the angels my nurse 
had told me about. 

I do not remember anything else 
about “Pinafore.” There might just\as 
well have been nothing else to it. When 
the chorus was-on the stage I looked 
at nothing else, heard nothing else. 
When the chorus left I kept my eyes 
fastened on the places where they had 
gone out, hoping every moment they 
would return. 

I can remember the glee with which 
I clapped my little hands whenever 
they appeared in different costumes. I 
applauded them when they sang, when 
they marched, when they came in, when 
they went out, when they danced, and 
when they stood still. 

I do not believe I would care to see 
“Pinafore” again. I want to retain the 
delightful recollections of that first per- 
formance, 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 


By Elsie Janis 


WAS just four years old when I saw 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the first play 
I remember having seen, and my 
mother says, the first play I ever saw. 
Of course I don’t remember very 
much about the play, and I couldn’t for 
the life of me tell you whether the act- 
ing was good or bad, except that of the 
bloodhounds. The dogs were great. 
For weeks. we little ones had been 
simply devouring the brilliant, gaudy 
showbills announcing the coming of the 
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“Greatest Uncle Tom’s Cabin” show on 
earth. The show was given in a tent 
on the corner lot near where our house 
was. It was there for a week, I think. 
I begged my mother, and all the other 
children begged their mothers, to let 
us go, and our combined pleas won. So, 
one -evening a big crowd of us little 
ones, under the charge of my aunt, 
went to the show. 

I suppose I would turn up my nose 
at such a performance now, but it was 
beautiful then. The stage was just a 
platform, with a curtain hung in front 
of it. The seats were regular circus- 
seats. The lights were the usual circus- 
lights that flickered and smoked and 
made dancing shadows on the walls of 
the tent. But we did not know what 
real stage-lighting could be, so we were 
satisfied. : 

Everything seemed so very strange 
and yet so wonderfully lifelike that we 
were in ecstacies. I don’t believe I took 
a full breath during the entire perform- 
ance. 

We followed the play very closely, . 
being principally interested, of course, 
in Little Eva, Uncle Tom, and Eliza. 
None of us liked Legree one little bit. 
When Eliza started across the river on 
the ice we gasped, and when the baying 
bloodhounds (I don’t suppose they 
really were bloodhounds at all) began 
to follow, we shivered and drew closer 
to each other, and wanted to scream. 
I think some of us did. Never since 
have I seen a tragedy that was so ter- 
ribly real to me as was that scene. For 
weeks afterwards we talked about it in 
whispers, and wondered if Eliza would 
get caught the next time. Those dogs 
were very real to us, and we thought 
Eliza had been very fortunate to es- 
cape them. 

Of course, the tears came when poor 
old Uncle Tom got whipped, We felt 
very sorry for him, and we wanted to 
help him, and I think some of us would 
have started for the stage if my aunt 
had not stopped us. 

But when Eva died we sobbed as if 
our own hearts were broken. We did 
not want Eva to die. She seemed so 
sweet and good, and we wanted her to 
keep on living. 

I liked “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but it 
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was years before I would go to see it 
again. It was too real, and too sad. 

I believe, though, that this play was 
the torch that lighted the fire of am- 
bition in my heart to become an ac- 
tress. 


GUY BROTHERS MINSTRELS 


By Victor Moore 


N the sweat of my brow I earned 
the ticket entitling me to a seat 
in the front row, at the first profes- 

sional theatrical entertainment I ever 
saw. It was Guy Brothers Minstrels, a 
water-tank company that in those days 
traveled extensively through the eastern 
states. 

I was a boy of eight or nine years, 
and we were living in Hamilton, N. J., 
where my father was the proprietor of 
a restaurant. Hamilton did not boast a 
real theater, and all the entertainments 
were given in a hall, the real name of 
which was “Union Hall”: but which 
was generally known as “Onion Hall,” 
because every now and then the boys 
would change the “U” to an “O” on 
the sign. 

. The Guy Brothers Minstrels was one 
of the few shows that made Hamilton, 
and their arrival was looked forward to 
with a great deal of interest. Every 
small boy in town knew the brothers, 
and George Guy was immediately sur- 
rounded by a crowd of us the moment 
he stepped off the train. He was the one 
who distributed the “free” tickets. I 
suppose he called them free because 
they were not paid for in money, but 
in labor worth several times the price 
of the ticket. 

I earned my ticket by carrying a ban- 
ner in the parade advertising the show, 
and, after the parade was over, by car- 
rying pails of water back to the dress- 
ing-rooms for the actors to utilize after 
the performance to remove the marks 
of their guilt from their hands and 
faces. Onion Hall did not possess a sys- 


—~ tem of waterworks. 


That night—I went at night though 
I was such a little boy, because there 
wasn’t any matinée performance— 
made the stage look so good to me that 


I redoubled my already perniciously ac- 
tive habits of “speaking pieces” on all 
occasions. It was not long. before I 
blossomed forth as a cupid or an angel, 
or something of the sort, in an amateur 
performance of.a cantata called “Jeph- 
tha’s Daughter” given for the benefit 
of the church. 

The cantata was put on under the di- 
rection of a man and his wife, who 
traveled about the country getting up 
such performances for the benefit of 
churches and societies, and dividing the 
profits. 

The next thing I knew I was a mem- 
ber of an amateur company of Mrs. 
Jolly’s Wax Works. I was a fat boy, 
but they cast me for the part of George 
Washington, and posed me and my lit- 
tle hatchet on top of a very thin soap- 
box. The box had a weak back and re- 
fused to let me stand on it indefinitely, 
and right in the middle of the posing I 
went through the top. 

One might think such an experience 
would have put a damper on my theat- 
rical ambitions, but if it did the fire 
was so hot the dampening effect was 
unnoticeable. 

I went to every theatrical perform- 
ance that came to Hamilton after my 
initiation at the minstrel. show and at 
Boston also to which place we moved 
several years later, and the stage fever 
continued to grow and thrive. 


“ON HAND” 


By Sam Bernard 


NEVER have been able to figure 

out how I happened to become a 

funny-man on the stage, and not the 
hero in a lurid melodrama. Probably 
that will remain one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the world’s histories, like 
the identity of the gentleman ‘who 
struck Billy Patterson and what be- 
came of Willie Tascott. 

Johnny Thompson was my first stage 
idol. We lived back of the old Bowery 
theater in New York, and it was on 
that stage that I made the acquaint- 
ance of Johnny Thompson, when he 
was starring in several stirring melo- 
dramas. 
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I managed to get into the house one 
afternoon when he was playing “On 
Hand.” The: title tells what the play 
was like. It was the regulation melo- 
drama affair, with sixteen thrills per 
minute, the hero rescuing the heroine 
every ten minutes and the heroine res- 
cuing the hero every other ten minutes. 
Johnny, the hero, was always on hand, 
the original Johnny-on-the-spot, and I 
was for him from the jump. I sat way 
up in the last row in the top gallery, 
and yelled and shrieked and whistled 
and stamped and applauded whenever 
he made his appearance, and added a 
few hisses and cat-calls when the vil- 
lain showed up. There was plenty of 
shooting in the play, and a dozen hair- 
breadth escapes, and a happy ending, 
with the heroine in the hero’s arms and 
the villain effectively thwarted, and I 
thought it was great. 

I thought it was so great that the 
mext day, when Johnny took his hero- 
ine and villain across to the Jersey side 
to Hoboken I followed and saw their 
performance again. I followed them to 
several nearby towns, within street-car 
reach of little old New York. “Marked 
For Life” was the inspiring title of an- 
other of their classics. It was bully, but 
it couldn’t quite take the place “On 
Hand” had rented in my heart. 

Is it any wonder that I wonder how 
I escaped being a melodrama hero, and 
became a funny -man instead? 


THE ROLE OF MONKEY 


By De Wolf Hopper 


Y first theatrical treats were so 
numerous and began so early iff 
life that I have great difficulty 

in choosing one play as the first I re- 
member. I got a big dose of the theatre 
as a sort of backward swing of the 
pendulum from a strictness that was 
almost fanaticism. My father, Isaac 
Hopper, belonged to a Quaker family, 
and my mother’s people were Rhode 
Island Puritans. All their early lives, 
in fact until they were married, they 
had been taught to look upon the 
stage as the devil’s principal stamp- 
ing-ground. When they became mas- 
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ters of their own movements, they went 
to the theatre to see’ what the devil 
would be like in his own haunts. When 
they found the devil either wasn’t at 
home, or was such a pleasant chap 
there was no need to be afraid of him, 
they decided to call often. And they 
did; they became chronic theatergoers, 
and little William—that was my name 
before I amputated the first section in 
order to get upon the stage without 
stumbling—went with them. 

It was in New York that I saw a 
play, when I was a little chap, that 
made a very lasting mark on my mem- 


.ory. I do not recall what the play was 


about, nor where it was, but there was 
a monkey in the cast that was played, 
by a man. I thought that monkey the 
most marvelous animal the world had 
ever known. I couldn’t keep my eyes 
off him. And when he died I cried. I 
wish I knew the name of this first ani- 
mal actor I saw. He ought to be fa- 
mous. 


“THE BOHEMIAN GIRL” 


By Sallie Fisher 


EARS ago—I will not say how 
many—Emma Abbott sang in 
“The Bohemian Girl” away out in 

Cheyenne, Wyo. Grand opera was a cu- 
riosity in Cheyenne, I suppose, and 
probably that was the reason why a lit- 
tle girl, who wasn’t more than six’ 
years old, and whose name was Sallie’ 
Fisher, was taken to the “opera house” 
by her fond parents. : 

My mother and father wanted to see 
“The Bohemian Girl’ and wanted to 
hear Emma Abbott sing. I imagine it 
was quite difficult to secure maids or 


\nurses in Wyoming at that time, and 


that I was taken to the opera because 
there was no one to leave me with. 

I have a very vague recollection of 
the music and the singing. I thought 
the orchestra dreadfully loud, and it 
hurt my ears at times. I didn’t like the 
chorus, for the same reason, but I 
thought the solos were beautiful. 

It was all just like a fairy tale, only © 
it seemed more real even than the sto- 
ries my mother used to read to me. 

I remember there was a woman 
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dressed all in black, with a big red 
flower pinned on her. I couldn’t take 
my eyes off her whenever she appeared 
on the stage. I have a: faint vision of 
this woman running away with a child. 
I can see her going somewhere, over 
something high. They were mountains, 
but I didn’t know then what a moun- 
tain was. 

\ After I was older and saw “Bohe- 
mian Girl” again, it was just like hav- 
ing your dream come true. 


“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 


By Dustin Farnum 


SUPPOSE I was about ten years old 

when I saw the first play of which 

I have any definite recollection. My 
brother William and I were in Bucks- 
port, Maine, that summer, having a fine 
old time. One night we managed to se- 
cure permission to go to the theatre— 
it may be that some one. took us, but I 
do not remember that part of the affair. 
I do know, however, that we saw 
Thomas E. Shea play “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” and were almost frightened 
stiff. It is my opinion that Mr. Shea 
gives as good a performance of this 
dificult role as any actor ever has 
given. I have seen him since that night 
I first saw him, and feel competent to 
judge. , 

Will and I sat in our chairs and 
shivered with terror all during the per- 
formance. But we enjoyed it. I should 
say we did. Don’t boys like to have fun 
getting scared half to death? 

On our way home, through the 
shaded trees of the old New England 
town, we were constantly on the look- 
out for the horrible face of Mr. Hyde. 
Every tree seemed to shelter him, and 
we were continually expecting to see 
him spring out at us. 

Since then I often have wondered 
why this terrible play is such a favorite 
with boys. I know any number of boys 
who would rather see it than anything 
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else, and I know a number of men who ~ 
are ready to confess that they were © 
quite fond of it in their boyhood days. = 


“THE TWO DROMIOS” 
By Amelia Bingham 


fees first play I recall seeing wasn’t ~ 
a tragedy, and it wasn't a ro- | 
mance, though some of 
friends might suppose so, from the way ~ 
my own taste seems to have run since 7 
I became grown-up. It was a comedy, a 7 
screaming farce-comedy. E 
At that time I was a school-girl, still 7 
living in that famous place known as |] 
Hicksville, Ohio (famous. because, | 
though I was born there, I moved away } 
as soon as I was old enough to know } 
my own. mind). An uncle took pity on 7 
me and took me and one of my friends ~ 
to Chicago to‘see Stuart Robson and © 
William H. Crane play “The Two | 
Dromios.” 4 
I know that I laughed joyously all © 
during the performance, and I always ~ 
have cherished the dry humor of Stuart ~ 


Robson as one of the best things the ~ 


American stage has even seen. Mr. 
Crane is still alive and needs no one 
to praise his work, for it speaks for 
itself. q 

I do not remember so much of the 
play as I do of the trip to Chicago and 
back again. That was quite an event for ~ 
two young school girls from a small ~ 
Ohio town, and we certainly made the 
most of it. I do not think it possible for 7 
any two girls to’ get more enjoyment = 
out of a trip than’we did out of that 
one, I said that’ I laughed all through 
the theatrical performance; but if I 
should tell the truth I probably would 
say that we giggled every; moment of 
the time we were away from home, ex- 
cept while we were asleep. 

Girls are such giggly things anyway, 
and this trouble seems to grow when 
they get away from home. It was a 
beautiful trip. 
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The Inspiration of the Dance 


By GRANT AUSTIN 








From the beginning of man’s history the dance has been known. 
Dancing has passed from a religious ceremonial, through a pastime 
to an art, and it is doubted if any age of the past has more to 
show in the cultivation of the beautiful, than this day and hour. 








ANCING is the art of expressing 
emotions by way of rhythmic phys- 
ical action. This definition includes 

dances of all kinds, for they are as 
varied as the moods that prompt them, 
and not even imagination is more elastic 
in its variety than are the emotions 
locked within the human breast. 

In its methods of expression, dancing 
is just as varied as the other arts, but 
it is not often given credit for this, for 
the reason that, as a usual thing, the 
public does not spend much time think- 
ing about the serious place it should 
occupy in the general scheme of living. 
However, when one stops to think about 
it, dances are just as clear-cut in their 
distinctiveness, and they are just as 
definite in their expression of thoughts 
and feelings as are the efforts of paint- 
ers, sculptors, and musicians. 

When, for instance, the ebullient 
street-piano stops under your window 
and suddenly startles the atmosphere 
with a lively two-step, it gives you,a 
quickening sensation. It is just as dis- 
tinctively active in its effect upon you 
as the picture of a laughing boy would 
be. Possibly the activity you feel is 
that of a pleasureable emotion, and 
possibly it is a swift and sudden 
desire to grab Minerva, or some other 
piece of bric-a-brac from a near-by 
pedestal and cast it at the offending 
musician. But anyway, the effect of the 


’ two-step is enlivening. 


Sacred music, on the other hand, has 
an entirely different result. If the emo- 
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tion it produces is not always religious, 
it is, at least, temperate or thoughtful. 
And so it goes through the great range 
of musical expression—there is a 
form for conveying every kind of emo- 
tion—the fluttering of a bird’s wings, 
the whispering of the wind through the 
trees, the roar of armies, and the thun- 
dering of storms. Beethoven, Wagner, 
Chopin—all of the great composers 
have left us evidences of their desire 
and ability to express these ideas 
through the medium of musical tones, 


The Same in Other Arts 


IN painting and drawing we see 
the same thing—the expression of 
emotion of every grade and condition, 
from the humorous cartoon in the daily 
paper, to the mellow tints of the old 
masters, wherein are pictured every- 
thing in the gamut of human feeling, 
from grief and horror, to exultant liap- 
piness. Sculpture, too, has her way of 
depicting emotions. Strength and weak- 
ness, love, sorrow, mirth, hatred, filmy 
caprice, and all of the other conditions 
of which mentality is capable, are so 
pictured in the bronze or marble that 
the sight of them produces certain 
definite emotions in the beholder as well 
as expressing the artist’s thought. 

And it is the same way with Wdancing, 
for, with its varied range of expres- 
sion, it is able to translate an almost 
endless variety of emotions, from crud- 
est comedy to subtle themes of beauty 
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too ethereal for any form less tangible 
than that of graceful motion. 

“It is more natural for many artists 
to express their emotions by way of the 
postures, steps, and taps of the dance, 
than to do so through the medium of 
music, painting, pantomime, or lan- 
guage,” says the long-named member of 
the Montgomery and Stone twain of 
light-foot comedians. “And the quality 
of the dance depends entirely on the 
dancer and the emotion he wishes to 
transmit. Not all dances are of the 
comic order, just as all writers are not 
humorous writers. There are the Isa- 
dora Duncans and the Adeline Genées ; 
and again there are others who do not 
aim even at their class of work. There 
must be low comedians in the school 
of dance expression, and, as for my- 
self, the music that appeals most to me 
is the kind that carries the message of 
fun. To some people, dancing is almost 
as natural as walking. I am one of 
them, I guess, for I have danced ever 
since I was old enough to wear copper- 
toed shoes. In those days, my propen- 
sity for dancing must have been a sore 
trial to the family, for the exchequer 
wasn't overly large and I wore out 
many an extra pair of shoes learning 
how to express myself with my feet. 
It is great fun, though, and good exer- 
cise. Yes, the music aids greatly in 
originating and inspiring the dance ; the 
more bizarre the music, the more it 
appeals to me as furnishing grotesque 
subject matter—freaks of notation and 
accentuation—for my feet to execute.” 


Bessie McCoy’s Opinion 


MISS BESSIE McCOY, who made 
a dancing—and singing—hit as the 
Yama-Yama girl in “The Three 
Twins,” also lays much stress on the 
inspiration that good music gives to the 
dancer. “If the orchestra is woodeny, 
dull, or lethargic, I don’t care whether 
I am dancing or not,” she says. “I 
never quite-realized the importance of 
music in the dance, until recently in 
New York, when an exceptionally fine 
violinist from the Metropolitan orches- 
tra began coming to play for me, three 
times a week, during my hypnotic 
dance. I have never met him, but they 


tell me he comes just because he enjoys _ 
watching the exhilarating effect that 
his music has on me—and oh, how he 
does make me dance! I can tell the 
minute he appears in the orchestra!” 

There is only one essential that Miss 
McCoy places before the necessity of 
good music as an inspiration to the 
dance, and that is happiness. 

“I must be very happy to dance,” 
she continued, “otherwise I could not 
express myself with lightness and ease. 
Then, too, in order to dance well, one 
must have a love of poetry and of 
nature, and a keen appreciation of them 
as well; I translate everything of beauty 
into the rhythm of the dance, because 
dancing is my mode of expressing my 
emotions and the feeling that is aroused 
in me by sentimental themes in nature 
—the woods in Autumn, the fields just 
before a storm, the scurrying clouds 
drifting in the bright moonlight 
across the sky, the swaying, dreamy 
movements of the sea, and _ the 
spray as it dashes up onto the 
rocks. All of these things appeal to 
me in a way that suggests the graceful 
movements of a dance. I am always 
looking for these in nature, just as a 
painter is always looking for scenes and 
color combinations that will appear-well 
on canvas. And for one who has eyes 
to see, these little suggestions are ever 
appearing. There is a tiny leaf, for in- 
stance—what a charming little will-o- 
the-wisp it is! It dances off with grace- 
ful surprises up through the air, and 
then pauses suddenly, as if trapped by 
some capricious breeze, then whirling 
madly on in a wholly unexpected direc- 
tion. It is a wonderful study—just a 
little dry leaf on the wings of the wind, 
in the fall! I have spent a good deal of 
time watching its mad, fantastic little 
caperings, and it has given me an idea 
—some day, I am going to do the leaf- 
dance. When? Oh, just as soon as some 
one composes the right music for it.” 


Happy Fritzi Scheff 


FRITZI SCHEFF is another who 
believes that happiness is an absolute 
essential to the dance. 

“T cannot imagine a sour. person 
dancing,” says she, “and who ever 











would think of dancing when one felt 
sad? Have you ever seen an unhappy 
looking dancer? Of course not. One 
must be happy in order to dance. Youth, 
too, is necessary. You have never seen 
an old dancer, have you? No. Because 
there aren’t any. Dancing keeps one 
young. One dancer may be older than 
another, but- one never seems old, be- 
cause dancing keeps the heart young, 
and when the heart is young the years 
do not count so much. 

“The dance is the light, too. Did you 
ever hear any one speak of a sunbeam 
as anything but a dancing sunbeam? 
Yes, I must dance every day, in order 
to keep happy. Of all the time I am on 
the stage in “Fhe Prima Donna,’ I 
enjoy most the three minutes of the 
waltz.” 


Lulu Glaser Talks 


“THE FEET are wonderfully ex- 
pressive, particularly as instruments of 
humor,” says Lulu Glaser. “You can 
have funny feet, just as you can have 
funny gestures of the arms or amusing 
poses of the body. Most of the fun of 
the feet naturally comes out in the 
dancing, of course, though it is pos- 
sible sometimes to get laughs with them, 
without an action that has any relation 
to rhythmic movement. When I was 
playing in ‘Dolly Varden,’ all of the 
critics spoke of my ‘twinkling feet’— 
and I know my feet are funny in the 
second act of ‘Mlle. Mischief,’ for they 
make people laugh. 

“The principal emotion that my danc- 
ing conveys is that of amusement, and, 
of course, I am happy while I am 
executing the steps, otherwise I could 
not dance well. Dancing is exhilarat- 
ing; it is bound to put one in high 
spirits—every one ought to learn to 
dance, even though he may never ap- 
peat in public. It teaches one to be 
graceful, too. 

“The greatest pleasure in dancing 
comes after one has mastered the tech- 
nique and is able to infuse her own 
personality into the steps. Varying the 
prescribed forms with original orna- 
mentation always improves the dance, 
besides making it more interesting for 
the dancer. But the first thing to do is 
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to study the rules—not only so as to 
be able to execute the steps, but so that 
the hands and the body may be man- 
aged in a manner properly supplement- 
al to the action of the feet. And the only 
way to learn properly is from a ballet 
master.” 

Dances are as varied as the moods 
that inspire them, and so we occasion- 
ally see twirling, rhythmic fantasies 
that make us wonder to what extremes 
human emotions may go, for the exhi- 
bitions are often far beyond the bounds 
of a well groomed, ordinarily well bred 
but conventional imagination. 

There is the “Merry Widow” waltz, 
for instance—the embodiment of senti- 
ment on fire, sensuality running grace- 
ful riot to the most fascinating waltz 
music ever written, Reba Dale says 
there is something amazingly charming 
about dancing it, even on the stage. 
“The music is intoxicating. It seems to 
lift one out of this mundane world into 
a far-away -country where only love 
and romance hold sway,” is her way of 
describing it. 


The Latest Dance 


THE MERRY WIDOW, however, 
is obliged to take off her hat—and 
that’s a good deal—to Salome, for that 
blood-thirsty dancer is even more 
shocking. But even Salome, making . 
love to the head of John the Baptist, 
is mild compared with the brutal emo- 
tions that prompt the “Apache” or 
“Strangler’s Dance”’—a __ struggling, 
brow-beating exhibition of brutality 
transplanted from the Paris under- 
world. 

American travelers often boast that 
they have seen the “Apaches” in their 
miry lairs, but this is seldom true, 
though the traveler himself may have 
believed it. The real “Apache” infests 
that portion of the boulevards St. 
Michel and Port Royal that lie beyond 
the Seine, and he is seldom visible to 
to any eyes save those of the class to 
which he belongs. The sight-seer in 
Paris may be shown all sorts of fero- 
cious characters on his trip through the 
“Dead Rat,” the “Moulin Rouge.” 
“Heaven,” “Hell,” and other notorious 
places in slum geography, but he sel- 
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dom sees the true type. Those that are 
pointed out to him are usualiy paid by 
the keepers of the resorts for looking 
the part. 

The real “Apache” or Strangler, is 
the king of wife-beaters, but this ac- 
complishment only adds to his attract- 
iveness in the eyes of his female con- 
sort—for there is a woman for every 
man. This woman supports her hus- 
band, and it is her ambition to have him 
become the hardest, toughest, most 
brutal man of them all. The “Apache,” 
in turn, tries his best to live up to the 
expectations of his vicious wife. In or- 
der to accomplish this, he loafs in sul- 
len drowsiness during the day, not 
daring to leave the protecting darkness 
of his hole-in-the-ground habitation, 
and then at night he crawls out and 
prowls around the sewers and under- 
ground cafes of the thieves’ quarter. 
When he thinks the hour sufficiently 
late for safety—his safety—he ventures 
into the streets and slinks among the 
shadows for possible prey. Occasionally 
he springs upon a rich citizen, who, 
henceforth, is seen no more. The 
“Apache,” however, proceeds to cele- 
brate his victory by getting drunk and 
staying so for days. 

If fortune has been against him, and 
there has been no one with booty. to 
rob, the sullen Strangler, in the des- 
peration of disappointment, falls on the 
first creature that he meets, and butch- 
ers him, that he may tell his 
spouse a tale of atrocity. It ‘is 
almost beyond belief of human beings 
that these people have their dances, 
in which their brutal emotions flow 
forth in riotous excess. And some 
enterprising stage-manager, to appease 
the jaded appetites of sensation- 
hunters, has placed this dance upon the 
stage. It is a succession of hair-pullings, 
brow-beatings, jerks and cuffs, but it is 
not exaggeration—it is an actual re- 
production of the “real thing.” At the 
beginning of the dance, the “Apache” 
and his woman appear on the stage, 
having entered from opposite wings. 
There they silently agree to disagree 
over something of which the audience is 
unconscious, and then the trouble be- 
gins. The powerful brute of a man 
seizes the fragile woman before him 
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and proceeds to throw her about in a 
way that makes the audience sit gasping 
for breath. It is the most savage amuse- 
ment ever shown in the form of a 
dance. ;There are some who enjoy it, 
just as there are those who are thrilled 
to hilarious delight at the maddening 
agonies of an injured animal in a bull 
fight. 


The Ancient Dances 


THESE exhibitions of brute feeling 
only go to show the possibilities of 
its interpretive power, though the dance 
is equally skillful‘in depicting emotions 
of zsthetic origin. In fact, the ancients 
believed it to be a manifestation of 
spirit. 

In the days of the ancient Egyptians 
and Greeks, dancing was not merely a 
matter of meaningless amusement by 
way of rhythmic motion—it was a 
method of symbolizing and interpreting 
fancies of the imagination, and ideas 
both intellectual and moral. In its high- 
est form, dancing is the poetry of 
pantomine, and in this ethereal manifes- 
tation, it must be as ceaseless and edge- 
less as the perfume of a rose; its pauses 
and attitudes as transitory as colors 
upon a changing sky, for it is the most 
fleeting of pleasure spectacles, a flash- 
ing change in human moving-pictures 
whose story is too fine and delicate for 
words. Ideal dancing is as remote from 
anything tangible as is the science of 
numbers. 

Miss Maude Allan says that dancing 
as a means of expressing zsthetic emo- 
tion came to her through seeing the 
wonderful acting of Sara Bernhardt, in 
which the great diva conveyed so much 
of her mind and heart by way of grace- 
ful movements and poses of her beauti- 
ful body. And also, Miss Allan says that 
the possibility of dancing as an art of 
interpretation was further strengthened 
in her mind by the sight of some of 
Botticelli’s pictures in the palace of the 
Uffizi. The two paintings that particu- 
larly influenced her were “The Birth of 
Venus,” and “The Return of Spring.” 
The famous dancer avers that her de- 
votion to the art as a means of visibly 
interpreting poetic emotions was the 
outgrowth of these enlightening ex- 
periences, 















Genée’s Dryad Dance 


MLLE. ADELINE GENEE is an- 
. other famous dancer of the hour whose 
interpretations of classic literature by 
way of graceful motions, place her on a 
level with the Terpsichorean artists of 
fifty and sixty years ago—Carlotta 
Grisi, Fanny Ellsler, and Taglioni, for 
whom the great poets and prose masters 
of the day—Thackeray, Theophile 
Gautier, Heine, and other distinguished 
writers—turned loose their brilliant 
vocabularies in scintillant praise. By the 
way, there are many interesting old 
prints of Taglioni in Paris that show 
a remarkably strong resemblance to the 
flower-like Genée. There was, too, a 
few years ago, an old lady in London— 
one who had passed her eightieth year, 
and who remembered well the famous 
Taglioni. In her old age she saw Mlle. 
Genée, and the resemblance of the two, 
she declared, was so strong, that seeing ° 
the younger dancer was like beholding 
a reincarnation of the dancer who fas- 
cinated all Paris more than half a cen- 
tury ago. | 

Mile. Genée’s finest flights of artistic 
effort are in her interpretations of classic 
tales, and one in which she is particu- 
larly delightful, is the pantomimic reve- 
lation of “The Dryad.” 

Dryad, you remember, was impris- 
oned in the tree-trunk by jealous Aph- 
rodite, and allowed to come out and 
see the beauties of earth but dnce a 
year. In the first scene, Mlle. Genée is 
just emerging from her dark encase- 
ment, and the joyous picture that greets 
her eyes provides effulgent incitement 
for exhibiting the twinkling evanes-_ 
cence of the dancer’s art. For the dryad 
is afire with the joy of living—the sight 
of the trees and the flowers and the sun- 
light have sent her into an ecstasy of 
delight. 

The beauties of nature, however, are 
not all of the joys that are in store for 
her. A shepherd boy, passing by, sees 
her and falls in love with her. The 
dryad cannot talk his language but in 
actions that speak more plainly than 
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words, she tells him her story. He must 
go away from her—leave her for ten 
long years—and if at the end of that 
time he returns, she will be released 
from her imprisonment and be his for- 
ever. Her heart is heavy as she counts 
out the time of the enforced separation, 
using the flowers for numbers, and 
after a passionate parting of the lovers, 
and many lingering promises, the dryad 
returns to her prison-tree, to wait the 
passing. of the ten long years. 

The hour of promised happiness ar- 
rives, and one beautiful evening in 
Autumn, the dryad comes out again. 
She looks for her lover. Will he come? 
She is sure of it, and in joyous antici- 
pation she dances with glee. Will he 
come? Again she shows in graceful 
motion, her pretty faith. Gayly, eagerly, 
she searches for him through the 
glades. Will he come? At last the dark 
foreboding of disappointment clouds her 
happiness. She is torn with despairing 
suspense. Again she asks the question— 
will he come? Hope has risen anew, 
and the dryad is overwhelmed with joy. 
Surely he will not disappoint her. Ah, 
there is his voice! She is ablaze with 
happiness. He is singing the same old 
love song. It enthralls her to wildest 
delight. He appears. But—on his arm 
is a being of flesh and blood, to whom 
he is singing the song that once he 


sang to the nymph of the woods—her 


beautiful self. 

The shepherd boy and his sweetheart 
pass on down the glade, and the dryad, 
alone with despair, turns longingly to 
the protecting walls of her prison cell. 
Even that is closed. to her! She kneels 
before it and begs admission; she beats 
the tree-trunk with her hands. At last 
it slowly opens, and takes her to its 
somber heart—from a world e’en more 
cold and dreary. 

The emotions inspired by the various 
dances are as distinct as one face is 
from another; but we can no more re- 
duce them to words, than we can de- 


scribe the twitter of a robin feeding — 


her young, or the sheen of moonlight 
on a rippling sea. 
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Some Accidents and Others 


By JAMES K. HACKETT 
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N SELECTING the title for this paper I have chosen one that may 
be, in its suggestion, small or large, accordingly as one views it. That 
will leave a loophole for me to crawl through. Those who view it as 

small will think that I chose it with that purpose in mind. Those who view 
it as large will be more likely to find excuses for me if I fail to rise to 
the occasion. We poor actors have enough sins to answer for—that we 
cannot hide—and we ought to be timid about assuming the risks of having 
others thrust upon us. : ; 

This reminds me that one of my plays, one that has proved quite suc- 
cessful, was written in great part by myself. Before its initial production, 
the author asked me to let him print my name as co-author. 

“Oh, no,” I replied, “I have enough to answer for as an actor without 
being responsible for the sins of an author.” 

After the play became so successful I regretted my timidity, 

The actor is a man of moods, as other men are, but he is essentially a 
public character—probably more so than any other man in the country 
outside the President. By public character I mean a man who is continu- 
ally in the public eye. There are many actors and actresses who are better 
known to more people in the United States than any person in any other 
profession or business, with perhaps one or two exceptions—such as ex- 
President Roosevelt, Mr. E. H. Harriman, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, or 
our new President. Since this is a fact, it behooves us to be careful what 
we do, and try to keep our moods from carrying us into difficulties. 
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But that is beside the subject I started to write about—accidents and 
other things. Few persons realize how important a little thing can be in 
a theatrical performance, especially if it happens to go wrong. The little 
things in a play seem unimportant in the general ensemble, but in reality 
they are quite important. A slight accident frequently will mar an entire 
act and sometimes even the entire performance, The general public may 
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not be aware of the reason for the seeming lack of smoothness, or why 
the scene is not convincing, although they may realize that something is 
wrong, 

Here are a few instances: 

Recently, while playing “Don Caesar’s Return”—a character, by the 
way, that I am quite fond of—several slips occurred in the first act that 
went a long ways towards making the performance of the entire play be- 
low standard. In the first part of the first act one of the actors skipped a 
number of his lines. This confused, momentarily, the one he was talking 
with ; it also had the effect of hurrying all the other players, because their 
cues came quicker than they had been expecting them. These, of course, 
were minor difficulties that every. company has to contend against at times. 
But our troubles that night did not end there. Shortly after my entrance 
as Don Caesar I drew my dueling sword from its scabbard. It came out in 
quite proper style, but a moment later, when I attempted to sheathe it, it 
refused to go more than one-third of the way. I fussed with it for several 
seconds, finally putting it behind my back; later I brought it forward and 
tried it again. At last the time came when it was almost imperative that I 
should have both hands free, and I was compelled to turn my back on the 
audience and have another struggle. It was fruitless ; the sword refused to 
go back into its scabbard. Through the entire act I was fussing with that 
sword. But few in the audience realized what was really wrong, although 
everyone knew there was difficulty of some sort. Such an incident could 
not help but take my mind off my work to a certain extent and therefore 
work ill upon the evening as a whole. 

To cap the climax, when the soldiers came in to arrest me, at the end 
of the act, several of them had forgotten to bring their arquebuses with 
them. 
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“Don Caesar” is a play_I like, but it is one that is always difficult to “get 
over” until after the first act. I work Harder in that first act than in any 
‘ other of my plays. On that night, the first act was mental torture, and we 
all went into the second act with the feeling that we had started out wrong 
and it would be uphill work to retrieve our mistakes. I do not remember 
ever giving so wretched a performance of the play. 

I have always taken a great interest in “Don Caesar” and I believe I 
have spent more time and money in getting a costume for the part that 
suited me, than for any other. I believé I had never seen the play before 
I made my first appearance in it. Yes, perhaps I may have seen the 
younger Salvini in it, but if so it was so long before that I had forgotten 
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all the details of the character. When I decided to play Don Caesar I was 

fortunate in getting the loan of the old Spanish felt hat worn by Charles 

Fechter, the famous romantic actor, in the same part. This hat had been 

picked up by Fechter in Spain—I suppose it is fully two hundred years 

old—and had passed into the hands of Morris Hermann, the New. York 

costumer. It was while I was getting my Don Caesar costume from Her- 
. mann that he offered to loan me Fechter’s hat. 

“T would give it to you,” he said, “but there are so many associations 
connected with it that I cannot part with it.” 

“Wont you sell it?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “I couldn’t put a price on it.” 

After my first performance of Don Caesar, Hermann came back to the 
dressing-room and was very complimentary, concluding his congratula- 
tions with this impulsive remark: 

“You must keep the hat as a present from me. You are the one to 
wear it.” 

Naturally I was very much gratified. I had wanted the hat very much, 
and I could not but be touched by Hermann’s compliment. 
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I afterwards made use of the hat to good advantage in my efforts to 
get a Don Caesar costume that I considered the proper thing. Using the 
colors of the hat with its hanging ribbon-band as a basis, I had artist 
after artist make water-color sketches of costumes. I don’t know how 
many I had made before I finally got just what I wanted, but there were 
a dozen at least. When the sketch satisfied me, I started a costumer to - 
work on the suit. I fussed over it considerably, making him put.in a stitch 
of embroidery here, a patch there, a little bit of ribbon elsewhere, before 
I was willing to call it made. Then it seemed to me to harmonize with 
the hat and with the other surroundings in the play, and to be the kind of 
a costume Don Caesar really woré. Next I put it up on the roof where I 
left it through rain and shine, night and fa for five weeks, to make it 
look weather-beaten. When I get into that costume I feel very much like 
Don Caesar—except when my swofd refuses to reénter its scabbard. It 
refused that time I have mentioned because my dresser had put the wrong 
blade into the scabbard in the first place ; the other one—the one that was 
in my dressing-room—fitted perfectly. 

I think it was at the Wednesday matinee after that unfortunate per- 
formance of “Don Caesar” that we had another chapter of accidents while 
playing “The Crisis.” I arrived a little late at the theatre, with an in- 
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flamed eye—it had been troubling me for several days. When I began to 
make up I decided I couldn’t go on the stage with such a looking eye, and 
so I sent out for an eye lotion that I had used. The druggist sent back 
a preparation of the same chemical I had used—I saw the name ‘on the 
bottle quite plainly—but it happened to be something to inhale and not 
something for the eye. I discovered the mistake after I had dropped some 
of the stuff into my inflamed eye and thought for a moment that I had 
blinded. myself. : 

Then I sent for a doctor and, as soon as I could see what I had done, 
for a bottle of the right medicine. All this required time, and after the 
doctor had come and fixed the optic so I could see, and had allayed the 
pain, it was nearly half an hour past the time for the play to begin. The 
audience did not know what was delaying things and were restless. Their 
restlessness was reflected, to a certain degree, by a nervousness on the 
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yi part of the members of the company. To make the measure of bad luck 
{7 overflowing, when I went onto the stage the glare of the lights hurt my 
| " eyes so that I was blinking continually, weeping copiously, and suffering 
B quite severely. I never was more thankful when an act ended than I was 


that evening. 
In the second act a chicken—a game-cock—got loose and strayed upon 
the stage where it persisted in remaining. That did not increase the 






and to peck at the property grass mats and flower beds, much to the 
amusement of the audience and the discomfiture of the players, who, in 
spite of all their efforts, failed either to drive the game-cock off the stage 
or scare him off.. Any thing like that is apt to be more noticed by the play- 
ers than the audience, and it is possible that the audience supposed the 
rooster was trained to do that very thing. 
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I want to take a few lines here to say something of the critics’ classifi- 
cation of romantic plays. All of them place “The Crisis” in this category. 
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4 Ht But this is not a romantic play. It is a powerful, historical, straight drama. 
I am quite confident it will continue to be successfully played long after I 

7 shall have ceased to be: It has every element of dramatic value; it has a 

Ly charming love story; it deals with the greatest epoch in American history, 

eS the Civil War; its background is one of the most vital problems any na- 
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tion was ever called upon to solve—humdn slavery. My character part in 
it is the least satisfactory of any part I play, but I consider “The Crisis” 
the most important of any play using the rebellion as a background. 
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smoothness of our performance. The cock continued to crow incessantly * 
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I am always classed as a “romantic actor.” Why, I do not know, unless 
it is because my first big success was made as Rudolph in “The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” I repeat that I cannot understand why the critics always call 
me a “romantic actor,” because, of all the plays in which I am now ap- 
pearing, only one is a strictly romantic play—and that is “The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” Of course, that is a purely romantic drama, but one would 
have as much reason for calling “Hamlet” a romantic play as to so classify 
“The Crisis” or “John Glayde’s Honor,” or “The Walls of Jericho,” or 
even “Don Caesar.” 

I do not intend to criticise the romantic play. I am sure it has its place 
inthe field of drama, and a very high place and a very secure place. When 
I first decided to revive “The Prisoner of Zenda,” some of my friends 
warned me against it. Some were horror-stricken ; they thought it so fool- 
ish; they declared the public was tired of such plays; they prophesied 
that the critics would laugh it off the boards ina short time. 

But I thought they were wrong and I right, and my experience has 
strengthened this opinion. I have read with some amusement and with 
great satisfaction and gratification the way the critics have spoken of 
the Zenda play. Nearly everyone has expressed surprise that he enjoyed it 
so much, and more surprise that the audiences have received it with so 
much pleasure. 
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We never outgrow our love for romance. Several years ago I was in- 
vited by Smith College to lecture on “The Stage.” Public appearances of 
this character are much greater ordeals than a dramatic performance— 
even when things go wrong. I was pleased to get the invitation, and hon- 
ored, and accepted it. When I got to the college I was escorted to the plat- 
form by the president. Being a woman’s college, nearly all my auditors 
were women. I already had decided that I would try to evade giving a set 
lecture, and I gained the president’s consent to make it a sort of informal 
meeting. I told my audience that I Would be glad to answer any questions 
they might ask—to the best of my ability. I have done this same thing 
séveral times and sometimes it has dragged me into a hole. 

The girls wrote their questions on slips of paper and handed them to 
the president, who looked them over, held out the silly or inconsequential 
_ones, and passed the others to me; I read them aloud and answered them. 
I remember one of the questions that came to me was this: 

“Does an actor feel the emotions he enacts?” 

I smiled when I read it aloud, there was a general titter, and I tried to 
pass it off as a joke. 
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&: “Of course,” I said, “we do not feel the pangs of death when the villain *, 
ey inflicts a mortal stage-wound in our side with a dagger.” Many of them 
4 ~=nodded in approval, and I added, “neither do we feel the love emotions we [R¥ 








portray when we are acting love scenes.” They began to sit up straighter. 
“For my part, I can make love better, in a play, when talking to a dummy 
figure than I can when talking to a real woman.” 

There was a long drawn out sigh, followed by a quick gasp. 

Several years ago, I was invited by an intellectual woman’s club of one 
of our largest cities to attend a reception. I accepted with pleasure, but 
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"A was dumbfounded when I reached the club rooms to learn that it had RY) 
" been advertised that I would deliver a lecture on “The Stage.” The : i 
" audience was so large it had been necessary to secure a large hall across Pf 

iy the street, and to this hall I was escorted. RA 

Ay “What is this I have gotten into?” I asked myself, looking around hope- ry : 





lessly for some way to escape. Then I put the thought into words and was 
informed by the president of the ordeal that awaited me. I at once decided 
that I did not especially relish the idea of giving a lecture, and resorted to 
the method of questions and answers—sometimes a very effective method, 
and sometimes quite embarrassing. I told the ladies I thought this would 
be much more satisfactory than giving a set lecture. 

Scarcely were the words out of my mouth when an aged lady in the 
center of the hall arose and spoke very precisely and primly. 

“Mr. Hackett,” she said, “I would like to ask you to tell us what in your 
opinion is the relation of the church to the stage?” 

“Mercy,” I thought, “what a mess I have led myself into! What shall I 
say !” 

Then I began to talk and.I kept it up for about ten minutes. When I 
was out of breath and out of words I smilingly asked if I had answered 
the question to her satisfaction. 

“Perfectly! Perfectly!” she replied. 

And I didn’t have the slightest idea of what I had been saying. I was 
‘sorry I did not have a stenographer present so he could take it all down. 
I might have used that explanation to advantage on subsequent occasions. 
They kept me on that platform for two hours, answering all sorts of ques- 
tions. But the ice was broken and I enjoyed it. © 
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Just Me 


By CONSTANCE MORRIS 








The history of the stage is filled with anecdotes of accidental suc- 
cesses, in which players have become famous over-night. The pres- 
ent story is such an one. If this little chorus-girl did not become fa- 
mous, she, at least, “made good,” which is the first rung of the ladder. 








S SHE retraced her way homeward 
the chill of the sharp November 
evening struck into her merciless- 

ly. Setting forth that morning, with 
hope in her heart, she scarcely had 
noticed the cold, but now with the lur- 
ing promise proved false, her exigency 
stretched before her again indefinitely. 

Soul-weary and body-weary she 
stumbled on unable to restrain the tears 
which burned her eyes. It was not so 
much the particular rebuff which she 
had just experienced at the last theat- 
rical agency she had visited as the 
whole abashing trend of the day. 
- - She reached at length her ill-smelling 
boarding-house, dark as Tartarus and 
_ equally as dreadful, and dragging her 

lagging footsteps to a topmost floor 
hall-room, sank into its only chair, and 
rested her tired back agginst its feeble 
support. 7 

When, after a few minutes she arose 
and surveyed herself in the cheap look- 
ing-glass, she saw that her appearance 
told her story plainly enough to any- 
one in the big relentless city who had 
eyes to see or a heart to care. Her 
dress hung dejectedly, her hat and 
waist were travestied by a season, and 
her- shoes and gloves were worn to 
shabbiness. 

But she_was not wholly dispirited. 

“T’m not going to give up,” she mur- 
mured. “I’m not! I’m not! Other girls 
win out. Why shouldn’t I?” 

Then, as her eyes made a cool scru- 
tiny of her pinched, pale face, she cried: 


“My God—I’m—I’m starving.” 

For just a moment she stood with 
tight-clenched hands. Then throwing 
her shoulders back, in token of re- 
newed resolution, she set about the 
preparation of her evening meal. Over 
the gas-jet she reboiled the tea left 
from the morning, and from the tray 
of her trunk brought forth a paper box 
and its few remaining crackers. But 
reboiled tea is hardly conducive to the 
restoration of overworked nerves, and 
so it chanced that Milly, still utterly 
weary, tossed and turned on her hard 
bed with little rest until morning broke. 

All summer long New York had 
been the Mecca of unemployed “pro- 
fessionals,” who besieged the agencies 
in hundreds, a score or more for every 
vacancy. It was the survival of the 
fittest, and Milly Garvice had been ill 
in the hot weather, when the companies 
were looking for pretty girls. Now the 
better places had long ago been filled, 
and most of the companies were on the 
road. All of thé girl’s small savings had 
gone for the doctor and the medicines. 
She had sold everything that would ~ 
bring anything, and had borrowed from 
those she could. Yesterday her last dol- 
lar went to pay for her room and now 


_the outlook was absolutely desperate. 


When with spurred courage she be- 
gan again her dreary round of the 
agencies, her faith was pinned to an 
address given her the day before by a 
young girl with a heavy pompadour 
and a very much made up complexion. 
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It was that of a manager who produced 
cheap melodrama. 

She found him at the top of a long, 
steep flight of stairs, and at the end 
of an equally long, dark hall, sitting 
with his feet on a battered desk, read- 
ing a newspaper, and smoking a vile 
cigar. The walls were hung with theat- 
rical lithographs depicting thrilling 
scenes from plays on the blood-and- 
thunder circuit. As she told him what 
she wanted, his small beady eyes 
studied her with the cruel unflinching 
deliberateness of a vivisectionist, and 
inflicted almost as much pain. 

“Vont do, my dear; vont do,” 


his verdict. 
Milly asked 


was 
“What do?” 
calmly. 

“You—my dear—to t’in, too t’in!” 
his insolent scrutiny all the while tak- 
ing in her slim little body. 

Then, turning his back on her, he 
resumed the reading of his paper. 

Aimlessly she wandered for a few 
blocks before gaining courage to con- 
tinue her search. .Then, as a forlorn 
hope, she applied in answer to an ad- 
vertisement for a soubrette in a road- 
company. But when she found she was 
expected to mitigate the gloom of coal- 
miners’ lives by singing and dancing 
and carousing in a circuit of saloons in 
the soft coal region of Pennsylvania, 
her heart and mind both rebelled: 

Eventually, pinching her cheeks into 
a semblance of pinkness, she once more 
ascended the dingy stairs to the agency 
whose offices she had haunted for many 
weeks past. 

In the agent’s ante-room she found a 
score of other girls ahead of her, appli- 
cants like herself, but with more of 
that self-satisfied and independent air 
which experience of many years “troup- 
ing” lends. After a long wait, planned 
to fix upon the applicant her utter de- 
pendence upon the “Great Agent,” 
Milly felt again the old sickening heart- 
break, when a pimply-faced youth 
called out to her a laconic “nothing 
doing.” 

It seemed that all the blood in the 
region of her face rushed to her heart. 

“T’'ll—I’ll sit here for a few minutes, 
if you don’t mind.” 

She smiled weakly and closed her 


wont 
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eyes, unmindful of the stares of the 
well schooled faces around her. 

After a little, the door separating the 
applicants from the “Great Agent” 
opened, and a woman in a velvet gown, 
with a white woolen sweater thrown 
over her shoulders and many small 
stoned diamond rings on her fingers, 
appeared. After inspecting those in the 
room with cold deduction and marked 
disapproval, she observed: 

“Felix D’Angely wants some extras 
in the throne-room scene of ‘The King 
Of Loo-Choo,’ beginning to-night. 
Fifty cents a performance. Anyone 
accepting, please register. Mr. Kelly 
take the names!” 

The pimply faced young man, with 
an altogether bored and “ennuied” 
manner, took Milly’s name and that of 
a young woman with big round baby 
eyes and a cynical mouth. 

“Report to-night, seven o’clock. No 
commission asked on extras,” 

And having given them cards of ad- 


mission to the stage-entrance, he 
yawned ostentatiouSly, and turned 
away. 


Milly ran down the stairs, her heart 
beating high. She had a place at last— 
at last, after many weary weeks. True 
it only paid fifty cents a night, but 
fifty cents a night with the two matinees 
amounted to four dollars a week. After 
paying two dollars for her room she 
would still have two dollars, and with 


the aid of the delicatessen store and’ © 


her gas-jet she would live in blessed 
luxury until she could look for some- 
thing better and more permanent. 

She raced up to her poor room in a 
flurry of happiness, applying herself, in- 
stantly to the meager contents of her 
trunk. Yes, there it was, its dingy out- 
line showing against the blue linen of 
a summer gown! Milly dashed to the 
bath-room for warm water and washed 
the soiled lace waist in her face-bowl. 
Then she made a surreptitious visit to 
the basement and begged from Nora, 
unknown to the powers that be, a little 
starch, a little bluing, and an iron. 
After bluing the waist in her water- 
pitcher and starching it in her tea-cup, 


she stuffed newspapers in its soggy - 7 


arms and body and put it “out on the 
fire escape to dry. Next she heated the 
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iron on her gas-jet, taking her blanket 
and sheet for an ironing pad, the floor 
for her board and her make-up towel 
for a holder. The result was a delicate 
freshness of laundering which made 
Milly’s eyes sparkle and her cheeks 
glow. 

Then she inked her shabby shoes and 
drew together what remained of the 
ends of the fingers of her gloves. 

At five o’clock she sat down at the 

clothless table at Mild’s and received 
from the hands of a very pompadoured 
young woman a cup of good coffee and 
an order of what are commonly called 
“sinkers,” paying for them with the 
last ten cents she. possessed. Promptly 
at seven o’clock she reported at the 
side entrance of the theatre and was 
sent on the stage to find Mrs. Bolton, 
the wardrobe woman. 

Milly drew a deep breath when she 
saw the large, empty, shadowy play- 
house, redolent. of the perfume and 
blazonry of the night. The wonder of 
being back in it once more awed and 
filled her heart ‘with an emotion hard 
to analyze. Blessed be its wondrous un- 
reality! It raised her above the com- 
mon mass, above unhappiness, above 
drudgery, above insignificance. 

The flare of the gas-jets, the open 
trunks, suggestive of travel and dis- 
play, the scattered contents of the make- 
up box, rouge, pearl powder, whiting, 
pencils, and spoons for the eyebrows 
and eyelashes, wigs, scissors, looking- 
glasses, drapery, all the paraphernalia 
of illusion had an atmosphere of their 


own. - 

Milly had been given a dress of gold 
anda head-dress of the mythical realm 
_ruled over by the King of Loo-Choo; 
and, so garbed, she played her little 
walking role in the throne-room scene, 
feeling again, in spite of the insignifi- 
cance of her part, that she was a factor 
- in a big production. Even the minor 
’ features ofthe stage-atmosphere had 
for her a kindling interest—the gossip- 
ing stars, the scolding stage-manager, 
the young men in correct evening 
clothes lounging in the wings through 
* the manager’s courtesy, all were part 
and parcel of this world behind the 
footlights which held all her love and 
* ambition, 


# 
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The big-eyed girl shared the dress- 
ing-room with Milly, and when’ their 
scene was over, both of them dressed 
quickly, Little beads of moisture broke 
out on Milly’s forehead. 

“It’s awfully warm here, isn’t it?” 
she said, for the sake of conversation. 

_ The other nodded assent. “I’m roast- 
ing. Going up-town? I’ll go with you.” 

Milly shook her head. 

“I only go as far as Forty-Fourth 
Street,” she hesitated a minute. “I’m— 
would you—I mean,” she stammered, 
“where do we ask for the fifty cents? 
Extras get paid every night, don’t 
they ?” 

The big-eyed girl puckered her brows 
and eyed Milly keenly. 

“Not in this show,” she answered. 
“T inquired.” 

A sudden fear gripped Milly’s heart 
and she swallowed hard. Her face 
flushed, then went white. 

“Oh, is that so? I didn’t know.” 

She was ashamed to say how much 
she needed the money, and tried to 
look indifferent. But as she walked hur- 
riedly home, the gloom of despair went 
with her. 

The next morning she reboiled the 
already twice boiled tea and shook into 
it from the cracker-box the few remain- 
ing crumbs. But the tea was so bitter 
it was hard to swallow. For awhile slie 
lay on her bed and read, but eventually 
the book dropped from her inert hands 
and the tears trickled slowly from under 
her lids. 

“T don’t know what I’ve ever done,” 
she sobbed, softly. “I don’t know. I’ve 
been awful good. I’ve always done what 
I knew was right. It’s hard. It’s awful 
hard. I’m dreadful hungry. I don’t know 
what I’ve ever done,” and she whim- 
pered a little under her breath. 

Presently she started weakly to her 
feet and tidied her hair before the 
glass. | 
“T’ll ask Nora for a piece of bread 
and butter. I never have before, but 
I just can’t help it.” 

She went apathetically down the 
stairs and stood with alert ears until 
the brief colloquy that was in progress 
between “the powers that be” and Nora 
had ended. Then, after an “And what 
do you be wanting of me now?” from 
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the latter, Milly fled again up-stairs, the 
words she was about to say sticking 
unuttered in her throat. 


Heretofore she had been patiently ~ 


dumb under affliction; now her spirit 
cried out in a passion of pain that called 
straight on Almighty God for an an- 
swer to its anguished questioning of 
her present problem of existence. 

Going to the window, she knelt, rest- 
ing her elbows on the sill, and gazed 
down on the squalor and sordidness of 
the back yard. 

The soft shadows of evening were 
approaching. Oh, the promise of the 
night! Twenty-four hours ago it had 
held for her the illusion of success, the 
payment of her toil. It had always 
thrilled her, this mystic period between 
the glare and gloom of the world, but 
now she was troubled by a kind of a 
terror. She felt choked for breath, sick 
at heart and sick in body. 

She leaned there with half-closed 
eyes until it was time to go to the 
theatre. Then she rose unsteadily to her 
feet and dressed. 

Her hunger had passed but she ‘felt 
weak and dizzy. 

What was required of her that night 
she performed with a mechanical 
method which became more and more 
painful as it progressed. In the midst 
of the buzz of action and dialogue and 
song she tried to concentrate her eyes 
on one point, for everything was always 
swaying and threatening to become 
shadowy before her. 

Finally, she reached the wings, 
groped her way tremblingly down the 
stairs to her dressing-room, and stum- 
bled into a chair, resting her head 
against the wall. The girl with the big 
eyes came over and stood watching her 


with gentle, sympathetic gaze, but her 


tone mocked: 

“Up against it?” 

Milly nodded faintly. 

“So am I,” said the big-eyed one. 

She turned her back and walked over 
to where her shabby ulster hung and 
returned with something round in her 
hand. It was an apple, large and red. 

“Here. I wish you’d take it. I’ve,” 
she hesitated a moment, “I’ve more at 


Milly turned her face away and a 


Sty eee 
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mist burned her eyes. She ate a quarter 
of the apple and slipped the rest into 
the pocket of her coat. 

Once in the street, the fresh air re- 
vived her strength fleetingly, and en- 
abled her to reach her home safely. 
There she ate another quarter of the 
apple before going to bed, keeping the 
remaining half for morning. 

The next day was matinée day. She 
realized then in a dim way that she must 
make an effort to finish the afternoon 
performance, making up her mind 
when it was over she would go to the 
stage-manager and ask for a part pay- 
ment of her three performances. But 
when she reached the theatre she felt 
light-headed and bewildered. 

Some of the chorus-girls passed her 
arrayed in their new winter gowns. 
Most of them were attractive and 
wholesome looking, with an air of in- 
dependence and indifferénce in marked 
contrast with her own manner of 
strained. endeavor. One of them, who 
wore a large bunch of violets and 
seemed in high spirits smiled, good- 
naturedly, as she passed, Milly returned 
the smile wanly, struggling hard with 
her fatigued senses and gathering all 
the forces of her nature into one con- 
centrated effort. 

As she stood in the wings awaiting 
her entrance she held her breath, for 
fear she would fall. Whirling little - 
wheels began to sing in her head and 


her eyes became strained and tired. 


When the line was called to form for 
the ladies-in-waiting entrance, the blare 
of the orchestra sounded muffled on 
her ears, and the spluttering of 
the calcium lights in the wings 
were like tiny points of flame to 
her stinging eyes. She walked on in a 
daze. The whole mimic world was un- 
real and uncertain, the audience seemed 
to rush in a great billow to her feet and 
then to recede slowly, faintly, into the 
distance. 

When the time came for her courtesy 
to the mythical Queen, she paused in 
an aimless, incoherent sort of way, then 
swayed to_her knees, and stumbled 
blindly. The big-eyed girl reached for- 
ward and steadied her, while Milly 
sobbed softly under her breath. 

When they reached the wings, the 
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scowling stage-manager met them with 
brutal roughness: 

“What do you mean coming on the 
stage in such a condition?” he asked. 

Milly put out her hands before her 
and stared at him with uncomprehend- 
ing eyes. 

The big-eyed girl turned on him in- 
dignantly : 

“Why can’t you see, she—” 

“Now I know all your excuses.” The 
last notes of his voice broke into a 
vehement roar: “I guess that’ll be about 
all for you. After to-night’s perform- 
ance, come around for your money.” 

And he walked away, increasing in 
lung-powder as he gave further orders 
to subordinates. 

The big-eyed girl helped Milly gent- 
ly down-stairs, the traces of suffering 
on her own face showing in the thin 
outline and the hollow shadows under 
the eyes. 

Milly sat huddled in her chair, numb 
with apathy, the tears slipping uncon- 
trolled down her made-up cheeks, her 
hands fluttering feebly with the fasten- 
ings of her golden gown, On the other’s 
face as she stared down upon Milly was 
a sister’s helpless pity for her plight. 

“Say, girlie, don’t you move,” she 
was saying. “It’s only a few hours until 
to-night’s performance and I’ll see what 
I can do. Here, you sit near the window. 
I wont be long.” 

Wordless, Milly nodded her head as 
she lay against the wall, the dry sobs 
catching her breath and making, little 
ripples on the soft whiteness of her 
throat. For the first-time she felt the 
ebb of effort and hope. Horror and a 
stalking dread of her own inefficiency 
to cope with the world crept over her. 
She knew her own helplessness, and 
cast about for the strength of reason 
what was to follow. But her weariness 
of spirit was too great. 

She dozed until awakened by the re- 
turn of the big-eyed girl, who ap- 
proached her in a dejected, uncertain 

way, her eyes, avoiding Milly’s, staring 
straight before her. 

“T'm sorry, girlie, I—” She swallowed 
hard once or twice. “I tried but,” she 
threw out her hands with a little ges- 


3 ture, “I’m not much better off_ than 


”? 
. 


you, 
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Milly looked up at her, helplessly, 
then she laughed weakly. 

“Oh, don’t you care!” Then again 
faintly: “Don’t you care.” 

There was a_ silence between them, 
while the great busy hive began to fill 
with the working bees. Scraps of con- 
versation and notes of laughter floated 
into them as the chorus-girls came to 
their dressing-rooms. One tread of steps 
stopped before their door and the girl 
with the violets, who had smiled good- 
naturedly at Milly earlier in the after- 
noon, stood looking in, inquiringly, with 
two large glasses of milk in her hands. 

“I’m Alma Porter,” she was saying. 
“We're all celebrating my engagement. 
You know I leave to-night. Ugh-huh! 
Going to be married. Want you to drink 
my happiness! It’s a milk-punch—do 
you good. Well—so long, kids,” and 
with a radiant, all-embracing smile like 
that of the good fairy in the book, she 
left them. 

The big-eyed one took the glass 
quickly from Milly’s hand. 

“No you don’t, not on your life. 
Now, there you are girlie! Just a sip. 
There! I always said Alma Porter was 
a brick.” 

The blood crept softly, slowly, in- 
sistently through Milly’s body. A warm 
glow began at her feet and like a wave 
enveloped her. The vagueness and un- 
reality of the last few days was taking 
shape and color, and, as she sipped the 
milk slowly, strength and courage once 
again took possession of her heart, and 
all the doubts, misgivings, and practical 
starvation of the last fortnight were 
forgotten in the warmth that suffused 
her. 

She retouched her face and then she 
removed the heavy head-dress. She dis- 
liked the hideous awkwardness of it, 
unlike any period she had ever known 
or read of. Ruthlessly she ripped out the 
two bands of velvet that constituted its 
foundation and bound them to her head, 
Quaker fashion, knotting some velvet 
ends in a saucy bow under her ear. The 
big-eyed one gasped. | 

“Oh, don’t you care,” Milly laughed 
hysterically. “It’s my last night. I’m not 
going to look a fright any longer.” 

Once more they arranged themselves 
in line for their entrance, and Milly felt 
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* just as if her feet were shod with wings. 


Her eyes shone and her cheeks 
flamed under the rouge. After her mis- 
erable weakness and inertia, the whole 
earth was brimming with hope and hap- 
piness again. The strains of the music 
which preluded her appearance began, 
and throwing her head back and squar- 
ing her shoulders she faced the brilliant 
house with a bravado and abandon that 
were new to her. 

The first hint that Milly had that 
something was awry with the situation 
was a groan from the’ wings. The 
stage-manager, he of the blatant voice, 


_/was-running his hands through his hair, 


gesticulating, whispering, hissing words 
it was impossible to interpret. 

Milly was one of the group of ladies- 
in-waiting who were making their 
obeisance and courtesies to the King, 
the leading comedian and star, who, ex- 
cepting the chorus, was the only occu- 
pant of the stage. 

Wonderingly she looked from the 
white-faced stage-manager, flanked by 
scared, frightened countenances in the 
wings, to the star who stood swaying 
helplessly in the stage’s center. 

There was a breathless pause—that 
icy stillness of a large concourse of 
people, accusatory in its terrible silence, 
waiting in strained quiet for the fiasco 
it is expecting. 

“My God, Miss Benton! Where’s 
Miss Benton?” hammered in Milly’s 
ears from the wings. “Send for Miss 
Benton, at once, or we'll have to ring 
down.” 

‘Then came the subdued, repressed 
murmur of many voices, mutterings of 
dissatisfaction and criticism, and a faint 
hiss, low but distinct from the upper 
gallery. / 

“For ‘God’s sake say something!” 
came the despairing voice of the stage- 
manager in sullen, frightened tones. 

The star looked around with glassy 
eyes. Then with a vague, silly smile, he 
turned his head confusedly, and the 
first one his glance rested on was Milly 
—Milly who stood nearest him. For 
just a minute his look wavered. Then, 
he asked, solemnly: “Who—who are— 
you?” : , 

With ready wit and quick mental se- 
lection Milly saw there was but one 
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thing to be done; that in some way the 
large audience must be held until the 
prima-donna’s arrival, and so, without 
an instant’s hesitation, she stepped for- 
ward, deliberately,’ and courtesying, 
sweetly answered: 

“Why, it’s only ‘just me 

It was a trivial thing to say, yet the 
words, accompanied by the courtesy and 
a quaint little bob of her head in its 
demure Quakerish dress, so different 
from the surrounding head-dresses, 
caught the big house. 

As she spoke she turned to the au- 
dience with so cutely cunning, so know- 
ing, an air—taking them each as it 
were into her confidence—that the dis- 
gruntled ones were carried quite off 
their feet and the whole house roused 
to a veritable storm of mingled laughter 
and applause. 

To that breathless, all important mo- 
ment, she had brought the sum of years 
of hard work, of unceasing toil. The 
test had come when least expected, and 
she had met it gloriously, carrying 
everything before her. 

The bewildered star, realizing now a 
little of his condition and endeavoring . 
to get the last laugh, looked at her quiz- 
zically and said: 

“Why, I thought you were a Quak- 
eress—Little Just Me.” 

Milly’s belief that this night would be 
her last after the reproof of the after- 
noon gave her daring. Again she bobbed 
her saucy head and the crowd, waiting, 
anticipating it, first giggled and once 
more roared with laughter. Then the 
leading-lady, Miss Benton, appearing, 
greatly agitated from the left wing, 
went on wjth her song twenty minutes 
before her time, and the night was saved 
—saved by Milly Garvice. 

It was a very frightened little girl 
who, trembling violently, came off after 
that.second act and made her way to- 
wards the stairs, to be stopped by a 
grateful manager—not the stage-man- 
ager, but the manager with the big M. 

“You'd better wait a minute,” he 
said. “I think they’ll want you, ‘Little 
Just Me.’ ” 

And they did want her. There it was: 
the enthusiasm and appreciation of a 
New York audience for pluck and cour- 


age. 
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And. after she had taken her third 
‘curtain call and stood flushed, radiant, 
dizzy—all afire with the excitement of 
her one little moment, the struggle and 
suffering all forgotten, and the time 
waited and planned for so long, at last 
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hers—the manager with the big M. 
tapped her on the shoulder and said: 
“We'll leave that line in after this, 
and if you'll come around front after 
you are dressed, we'll sign you at twen- 
ty-five a week for a year. What say?” 


The Irish People and the Stage 


By FLOYD DAVIS 








In a recent issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM Joseph O’Mara 
wrote of “Irish Music” and the present article is a fitting com- 
panion paper treating of what Ireland has contributed to the 
stage. And it has contributed a great deal of the very best. 








HE romantic temperament, the 
musical and poetic nature and the 
dramatic fire inherent in the Irish 

people have invested the history of the 
_modern drama with one of its most 
potent elements, as vital as it is bril- 
liant. For the list of players in whom 
flows the blood of Erin is long and dis- 
tinguished in the annals of the stage, 
and wherever the descendants of Hi- 
bernia elect to place the force of their 
mental efforts, the result is always one 
of splendid achievement. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, one of 
the most brilliant dramatists the English 
speaking stage has ever known, was an 
Irishman, though he never wrote an 
Irish play. Dion Boucicault, the most 
popular dramatist of his day, and the 
author of four hundred plays, many of 
which were confined strictly to Irish 
characterization, was an Irishman de- 
spite the fact that his name has a 

~ French ring. His ancestors on _ his 
father’s side had originally come from 
France, but the famous playwright was 
born in Dublin. His full name was 
Dionysius Lardner Boucicault, and he 
was also a theatrical manager and a 
polished actor. He will best be remem- 
bered by the present generation, how- 


ever, as the creator of the popular type 
of the stage Irishman—a_ fictitious 
character, but merry, honest, droll, 
humorous, and altogether so delightful 
that he will doubtless far outlive the 
drama in which he made his débit to 
the world. If Boucicault had never done 
anything ‘more than create this curious 
dispeller of the blues, he would never- 
theless deserve the everlasting gratitude 
of the humor loving public who have 
chanced to see him. 

One of the cleverest and most talked 
about dramatists of the present day is 
George Bernard Shaw, Whose brilliant 
wit and biting humor have underscored 
the reputation of the Irish scintillant 
mentality with a vigor that has shaken 
the underpinning of some of the Hiber- 
nians themselves. Nevertheless, no’mat- 
ter how much he may be criticized, 
Shaw made himself a factor to be reck- 
oned with in the dramatic history of 
this age, and in so doing he has hon- 
ored the land of his birth—Ireland. 


Irish Actors and Singers 


NUMERICALLY speaking, it is not 
so much the dramatists as the players __ 
that have brought fame to Ireland and 














honor to the stage. Some of them have 
elected to identify themselves entirely 
with Irish characters, Irish plays and 
songs. Prominent among these is 
Chauncey Olcott, whose silvery voice 
has told the tales of Erin in a way that 
has gained for him a tremendous fol- 
lowing of admirers, one of whom has 
said: 

“When the heart is sad and lonely, 

And sorrows bear us down, 

What pleasure at the theatre, 

When Chauncey comes to town!” 

Mr. Olcott was born in America—in 
Buffalo, to be explicit—though his 
parents came from Ireland. “Chauncey 
Olcott,” by the way, ‘is a stage name, 
the name given him on christening day, 
having the less romantic ring of “John 
Chancellor.” The mantle of popularity 
so long worn by W. J. Scanlan fell to 
the shoulders of Mr. Olcott, and since 
that time he has been recognized as the 
leading Irish singing star in America. 
Those who have heard his romantic 
rendering of “My Wild Irish Rose” are 
not likely ever to forget it, for the 
melody wrought with such skillful 
beauty clings to memory like the per- 
fume to the flower for which it is 
named. Certain things are always ex- 
pected of certain actors, and “My Wild 
Irish Rose” is the only thing that stops 
the clamor where Mr. Olcott is con- 
cerned, When he has an engagement in 
Buffalo, he always visits the school 
where he says the same principal is in 
charge who used to manage him, and 
on these occasions he always sings this 
popular song for the pupils. 

Mr. Olcott wrote this song, in one 
of those inspirational moods that are 
sometimes bred by romantic surround- 
ings. It happened one evening on ship- 
board when he and Mrs. Olcott. were 
returning from their annual trip to Ire- 
land: A little crowd of passengers were 
sitting on deck when it was noticed 
that Mr. Olcott, for some reason, was 
particularly silent. A little later, he ex- 
cused himself from the group and wan- 
dered off to the end of the ship where 
he could be alone with his thoughts, 
undisturbed by the laughter and chat- 
ter of the other passengers. There is 
something beautifully awesome in the 
sublimity of the moon-lit ocean’s vast 
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expanse; it turns loose the imagina- 
tion of a poetic nature and sets the little 
elves of sentiment playing tunes on the- 
strings of the heart. And as Mr. Olcott 
listened on that gorgeous night, he 
caught one of the pretty airs and held 
it fast in memory; then something sent 
the words to match, and when he 
joined his group of friends a little later, 
he had the words and music to the 
charming little song, “My Wild Irish 
Rose.”. . .~ 

In 1897 Mr. Olcott married Miss 
Margaret O’Donovan, of San Fran- 
cisco. She is responsible for the play, 
“Ragged Robin,” in which the star has 
been heard with so much success. 

“T like the character better than any 
that I have ever played,” he declares 
proudly, “because my wife thought out 
the principal role and adorned it with 
all the characteristics she thought best 
suited to me. Isn’t that enough to make 
me love the part?” 


A Lover of Irish Music 


ONE of the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Ireland’s possibilities in the 
world of art is Andrew Mack, to whom 
the promotion of interest in Irish music 
amounts almost to a religion. He has 
devoted his entire life to playing Irish 
dramas, and he not only acts and sings, 
but he stages his own plays, writ- 
ing both the words and music for his 
many popular songs. Mr. Mack has 
traveled the world over, in the capacity 
of actor and singer, and he is not only 
widely known in America, but is equal- 
ly popular in Australia where he says 
the interest in Irish music is as great 
as in this country. 

Mr. Mack was born in Boston, and 
went on the stage when he was thirteen 
years of age. At that time he took the 
name of Williams, and together with 
Martin Hennessy was billed in vaude- 
ville as one of the team of “Williams 
and Hennessy, the Connecticut Cuck- 
oos,” a headline that must cause a 
smile of recollection on the genial face 
of Mr. Mack, who has the character- 
istic Irish grasp of anything savoring. 
of humor. He tells a capital story and 
never misses a chance to pick up a new 
one. 
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While the guest of a Melbourne 


police court judge, he says he overheard — 


the following dialogue: 

“Are you guilty or not guilty?” asked 
the clerk of an Irish prisoner. 

“An’ sure,” said Pat, “what are yees 
there for but to foind that out?” 

Here is another that. he tells some- 
times, when reminiscing on the An- 
tipodes : 

“T see the villain in your face,” said 
a native born Australian Justice of the 
Peace to a newly arrived Irish im- 
migrant. 

“May it plaze your worship,” replied 
Pat, “but that must be a personal re- 
flection.” 

Another talented and devoted son of 
Erin, who believes ardently in the 
glorious future of Celtic music and 
who is striving hard and successfully 
to popularize the folk-songs of his 
native land, is Joseph O’Mara, who has 
been delighting American audiences in 
the romantic musical comedy “Peggy 
Machree.” 

Mr. O’Mara was born in Limerick, 
and comes of one of the oldest Catholic 
families in Ireland. He is the youngest 
son of James O’Mara, who is known 
as the “grand old man” of the Irish 
national movement, and in his home he 
Was accustomed to meet the most fa- 
mous political leaders of the lanc 
among whom were- Butt and Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 

Young Josephswas a choir-singer in 
the Limerick Cathedral, and it was dur- 


ing this experience that his unusually- 


fine tenor voice first came into public 
notice. Its quality gave such wonderful 
promise that it was decided to send him 
to Italy for study, and after remaining 
there for two years, he went to London 
and made his début in the name part 
of “Ivanhoe,” at the Royal English 
Opera House. 

A flattering offer brought him to 
America, where he has gained great 
popularity in the little comic opera 
“Pegey Machree,” which was written 
originally for Dennis O’Sullivan; who 
died of an appendicitis operation, one 
month after assuming the principal 
réle. The opera was composed by Mrs. 
Dennis O’Sullivan, under the pen name 
of Patrick Bidwell. Mr. O’Mara’s voice 
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is especially adapted to songs of na- © 
tional pride, and he has won tremen- 
dous applause with his rendering of © 
“The Wearin’ of the Green” and “The © 
Exile’s Return ;” for besides the orig- 4 
inal songs in the opera, Mr. O’Mara | 
sings many of the old songs that came ~ 
up from the soil of the Emerald Isle. © 
His farewell concerts in Ireland were 
a series of ovations. In Dublin the Lord 
Mayor gave him a banquet which was | 
attended by the most distinguished ~ 
Irishmen of the city, and in Limerick, 7 
a feature of the appreciation in which ~ 
he is held by his native townsmen was 7 
a torchlight procession. 


Hibernian associations, who appreciate 
the aid he is to the spread of Irish 
musical art. 

Mr. Fiske O’Hara is another singing 
actor who has identified himself with 
strictly Irish plays, and has been seen 
to good advantage in the star part of 
“Dion O’Dare” which, after a success- 
ful season, finally split on a rock of dis- 
agreement that rolled in between the 
tenor and his manager, Mr. Charles E. 
Blaney. Mr. O’Hara was a Massa- 
chusetts boy, and his real name is 
George Fiske. : 


Irish Stage Favorites 


THERE aré many Irish actors and 
actresses and players with a strain of 
Irish blood in their veins who are not 
in any way identified with Irish char- 
acter parts or Irish plays, and yet who 
have brought great honor to the stage. 
Miss Ada Rehan is an Irishwoman and 
was born in Limerick, though her 
parents brought her to this country 
when she was only five years of age. 
Her name, by the way, is not Rehan, 
but Crehan, the change having been the 
result of a typographical error in the 
first program in which her name ap- 
peared. 

Miss Blanche Walsh is a daughter of 
Hibernia, though she was born in New 
York. Her father was Thomas Power 
Walsh, at one time Warden of the 
Tombs. 

Mr. Arnold Daly, who has been so 
closely associated with George Bernard 
Shaw and his plays, is also an Irish- 
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Mr. O’Mara has been much féted by ~ 
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man. His whole name is Peter Chris- 
topher Arnold Daly, and he was born 
in Brooklyn, though his parents came 
from Ireland, and curiously enough, 
they were intimate friends of the par- 
ents of George Bernard Shaw. Mr. 
Daly was educated at the Academy of 
the Sacred Heart and at St. Patrick’s 
Academy of his native city. 

Victor Herbert, the celebrated com- 
poser of “The Fortune Teller,” “The 
Singing Girl,” “Mlle. Modiste,’ and 
many other delightful operas that have 
greatly added to the gayety of nations, 
is an Irishman who blinked his eyes 
for the first time in his life, in the beau- 
tiful city of Dublin, while Miss Alice 
Nielsen,-who has been heard to such 
delightful advantage as the prima 
donna of some of Mr. Herbert’s com- 
positions, has a strain of Irish blood in 
her veins. Her father was a Dane, but 
her mother was of Irish descent. 

Herne is an Irish name, and the late 
James A. Herne contributed nobly to 
the drama of the day with his pen as 
well as by his acting ability. 

Speaking of her Irish blood, Miss 
Crystal Herne, his daughter, once said: 

“I remember perfectly well, how I 
used to go into the kitchen and talk 
to the cook, for the especial purpose of 
impressing her with the fact that I 
wasn’t Irish. I used to bring the con- 
versation around purposely so that I 
could deny it, and then after I had done 
so, I would look at her with calm supe- 
riority. Think of it! Now, the best rea- 
son that I have to hope for success in 
my work is because of my Irish tem- 
perament.” 

His name doesn’t bespeak any evi- 
dence of his nationality, but Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Turner, the well-known actor, 
is an Irishman to the backbone. He was 
born in Cork, and at the age of seven- 
teen entered a Jesuit college to study 
for the priesthood. But every one who 
has seen Mr. Turner act, knows why 
he didn’t attain the seclusion of the 
clerical robes—he was meant for the 
stage. He doesn’t always: assume 
the part of an Irish character, but when 
he does, the effort is artistically made. 
He will be remembered best by many in 
the réle of David Harum, which he 
played more than fifteen hundred times. 
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A Long List of Names 


MISS TRIXIE FRIGANZA is a 
fair type of Irish beauty and wit, 
though her Spanish blood may have 
something to do with her capricious 
personality. Miss Friganza’s name, be- 
fore she had it changed by an act of 
Congress, was Delia O’Callaghan, which 
renders superfluous the observation 
that her father was Irish. 

Mr. Wilton Lackaye is Irish and 
was educated for the priesthood. 

Daniel Sully, whose real name is 
Daniel Sullivan, did not get his cog- 
nomen from any other than an Irish 
progenitor, for as everyone knows, all 
of the Sullivans are Irish and proud. — 
of it. 

J. Hayden Clarenden, actor, news- 
paperman, and composer of about forty 
published songs, is an Irishman, having 
been born in Dallywalter, county of 
Cork, in the Emerald Isle. 

Mr. Edward Harrigan, to whom the 
stage is enormously indebted for his 
long: list of entertaining contributions, 
came of Irish stock, though he was 
born in this country. 

D. Beveridge, whom Charles 
Frohman brought to this country in 
the season of 1894, is an Irishman and 
was born in Dublin. 

James J. Corbett, once the champion 
pugilist of the world, and since then a 
successful actor, is the son of Irish par- 
ents who came from the old country 
in 1854 and settled in New Orleans, 
later moving to San Francisco, where. 
James J. was born. He was educated in 
the college of the Sacred Heart. 

Of Irish players of the past who have 
added luster to the stage, there is a 
brilliant list, among which none is re- 
membered with more profound admira- 
tion than the great Lawrence Barrett, 
who was born of humble Irish parents 
in Paterson, N. J. His full name—Law- 
rence Patrick Barrett—more definitely 
indicates his Hibernian origin. 

Mr. William Jermyn Florence, one 
of the finest comedians America ever 
produced, was the son of an Irishman 
of the old school of patriots. He was 
born in Albany, and his name was not 
Florence, but Conlin. 

Another splendid example of Irish 
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genius that was seen on the stage in the 
last generation was James O’Neill. To 
this gifted actor the American stage 
owes one of the most distinguished 
chapters in its history. Mr, O’Neill was 
born'in Kilkenny and was brought to 
this country when but seven years of 
age. 

The famous Mrs. Vincent, who for 
fifty years exerted a potential influence 
on the American stage, was of Irish 
descent. Before marriage, her name 
was Mary ‘Ann Farlin, and though she 
was born in Portsmouth, England, her 
father was an Irishman. 

A list of notable Irish players who 
have contributed to the honors of the 
stage would not be complete without 
the names of: 

J. K. Emmett, John McCullough, 
tragedian, John T. Sullivan, Barry 
Sullivan, and going further back, to the 
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great Edmund Kean, Doggett, Mack-. 
lin, and the immortal Peg Woffington. 
The celebrated name of Drew is ofs 
Irish extraction, and John Drew, Sr., 7 
was famed for his Irish character act- © 
ing. a 
Coghlan is also an Irish name, though = 
Rose and the late Charles Coghlan were ~ 
born in England. ; 
The humor of Eddy Foy is indi- © 
rectly traceable to the Emerald Isle, 
and his right name is Edwin Fitzger- © 
ald. He is the son of Richard and Ellen ~ 
Hennessy Fitzgerald. 3 
Apropos of the Irish in the drama, it .~ 
has been supposed by many that the 
noted comedienne, Maggie Mitchell, 
was a daughter of Hibernia. But this 
is an error. Miss Mitchell’s father was © 
Scotch and her mother English. Her © 
name at christening was Margaret Jane © 
Mitchell. 


A Head-liner 


By VINCENT OSWALD 








Here is a splendid short story of a twain of vaudeville acrobats 
who plugged along night after night hoping for the day that 
would place them at the top of the bill. When at last that 
day came, though out of the theatre, it found them ready. 








“7 TERE, these are your tights,” said 
Ben Stone, as he tossed them 
across the little dressing-room to 

his stage-partner, Eddie Grove. 

“T’m glad you noticed it before you 
tried to put them.on,” returned Eddie, 
snatching them deftly from the air. “I 
know I’m not a small man, Ben, bit if 
you had attempted to pull them over 
your giant haunches, I’d have been out 
the price of a new pair—not to speak of 
the difficulty of getting through this 
performance without them.” 

“And I know, too, Eddie,” retorted 
Ben, “that we can’t afford such luxuries 


as new tights in the present state of the © 


exchequer.” 

“And the exchequer is not going to 
get any better on the measly twenty-five 
a week that the Old Man doles out to 
each of us for the act we give him,” 
grinned Eddie. 

The subject seemed no pleasant one 
to Ben, for when he had succeeded in 
coaxing his shirt off over his head, he 
faced his partner with a frown. 

Accustomed as he was to the spec- 
tacle, Eddie gazed upon the massive, 
knotted trunk and muscle gnarled arms 
in wonder, exclaiming, involuntarily : 











\ 

“Ben, you’re the greatest ever—you 

ook as if you could lift a house.” 

r “T really believe I could,” growled 
Ben, “and it makes me feel like a fool.” 

“Why?” asked Eddie in amaze. 

“Simply because,” grumbled Ben dis- 
contently, “though I could lift the house 
itself, I don’t seem able to budge the 
debt that’s on it. You know, Eddie, Nan 
and I have been housekeeping now for 
a couple of years, yet I haven’t scraped 
so much as ten dollars off that fifteen 
hundred dollar mortgage. Everything 
goes for interest and living expenses, 
and it doesn’t seem possible to do any 
more than hold even.” 

Eddie turned a couple of back hand- 
springs to warm his muscles up, clever- 
ly gauging the distance so that, when 
he stopped, erect, his face was within 
an inch of his mate’s. 

“Ben,” he said seriously, “did it ever 
occur to you that Nature wont permit 
us to stay in this strenuous business for- 
ever?” 

“I never forget it,” replied Ben 
gloomily, reaching for a chair with a 
corded arm that looked as thick as an 
ordinary man’s thigh. 

“Mother and I have a scheme to buy 
a store when I go stale as a professional 
athlete,” confided Eddie. 

“Well, when our time’s up at this 
game, I’d like to be able to get into 
some sort of business myself,” replied 
Ben, “but I don’t see much hope for 
either of us unless we can pull more 
than twenty-five dollars a week out of 
the stunts we do.” 

“Which means that we’ve simply got 
to find a way to do it,” said Eddie hope- 
fully, as he ran up Ben’s back and stood 
with both feet on his mate’s head, while 
Ben sat down on the chair and began 
to pull on his slippers with as much 
easy indifference as if Eddie’s one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of muscle wasn’t 
perched on the top of his cranium. 

“You're right,” replied Ben, ducking 
his head and dropping his partner lightly 
to the floor in a graceful somersault, 
“we must get a better price for our com- 
modity.” 

“Ben,” said Eddie with conviction, 
“we're giving the Old Man the greatest 
act in our line to-day.” 

“I know it,” agreed Ben emphatical- 
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ly. “But you must bear in mind that 
the Old Man is the best in his business, 
too, and likes to get all he can for his 
money. However, from the very fact 
that he’s:a master of his trade, you can 
just bet your bottom dollar that, if we 
weren't the real thing, we wouldn’t see 
ourselves on his bills as ‘Samson Broth- 
ers, The Marvelous Strong Men—In 
incredible Feats not witnessed since the 
Days of Hercules.’ Eddie,” he added, 
ruefully, with his foot in the air as he 
wrestled with a tight stage slipper, “it 
took us five years of the hardest kind 
of gymnasium work to get where we 
are, and to-day we might have been 
doctors or lawyers.” 

“Waiting for patients and clients that 
never come, and wishing for the time 
when we could make the twenty-five 
per we’re drawing now,” retorted Ed- 
die. “But, Ben,” he went on as he hur- 
riedly adjusted a wrist-strap, for in two 
minutes they were due before the foot- 
lights, “how do you account for the fact 
that we’re making so much less than 
the other top-notch artists ?” 

“Easy!” answered Ben sententious- 
ly. “Reputation, my boy—that’s the ex- 
planation. I honestly believe we are the 
best team in the business, but the people 
don’t know us and are not interested in 
us; result, twenty-five dollars a week 
and a program location that takes us on 
the stage as a ‘supper act’ to perform to 
an empty house. On the other hand, 
Beatrice Bates, the Madcap Cantatrice; 
Nervy Tim, the Tramp Monologist, and 
Jaques Foulon, the Greatest Living 
European Juggler, all get choice places 
in the bill and go on the stage between 
three and four o’clock at the matinees 
and between eight and nine at the even- 
ing performances, just when the house 
is at its best not only numerically but, 
more important than all, appreciatively; 
result, two hundred dollars a week, 
with every performance increasing their 
Reputation, D’y see the point, my boy ?” 

“T see,” said Eddie, “but I never 
thought of it before. By Jove, Ben!” he 
added, turning away from the little wall 
mirror before which he stood, and 
smashing the back of the hair-brush in 
his right hand, against the palm of his 
left with a pistol-like report that made 
Ben look up with a blink, “dash it all, 
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we've got to do something or other that 
' will give us a pull with the public, eh!” 
_ “Now you have it!” mumbled Ben 
with a shield-pin in his mouth, as he 
carefully looped a brilliant sash across 
the swelling expanse of his mighty 
chest and shoulders. 


It was the same old story. 

The theatre was virtually empty! 

Up in the top tier was a fair gather- 
ing of cheap enthusiasts, but in the bal- 
ance of the house only a stray head ap- 
peared here and there. 

It was discouraging, to say the least. 

But it did not lessen the marvelous 
power of Ben’s immense muscles as 
he tossed Eddie high aloft; then, with 
his own arms extended vertically at full 
length, received him, palm to palm, as 
he descended and,- balancing thus the 
rigid, inverted body of his team-mate, 
walked across the stage with a step as 
easy as that of a dancing-master. 

Nor did Eddie permit his own evolu- 
tions to suffer any diminution of grace 
or rapidity when he clung by his teeth 
to a strap which Ben held in one hand 
while he pivoted on his feet with in- 
. creasing velocity until his partner’s 
body swung clear in space in a per- 
fectly horizontal plane. ~ 

After going through a multitude of 
incredible feats, they closed their per- 
formance with an item advertised by 
the Old Man as “An Act of Incompar- 
able Skill, Strength, and Courage,” in 
which Eddie jumped from a height to 
a spring-board and launched himself 
head first from the latter in the “DAR- 
ING DIVE — through — SHEER 
SPACE” while Ben, standing on the 
other side of the stage with his back 
to his partner and his own mighty frame 
bent backward in bow fashion, received 
his flying mate hand to hand, and 
then, without a stagger—with seem- 
ingly but a single, almost effortless, im- 
pulse of his vast power—extended his 
arms aloft, straightened his body, and 
dropping his left hand, while retaining 
only Eddie’s right, balanced the stiff- 
ened form on his own marvelous right 
and waved a salute to the house from 
the tips of the fingers of his left. 

As they bowed themselves off the 
stage, the Samson Brothers knew, by 


the burst of appreciative applause from 


the faithful enthusiasts in the topmost 7 


tier, wildly supported by the isolated 7 
pairs of hands under the stray heads = 
scattered elsewhere, that they needed 7 


only a fair showing to be a star at- 
traction. 


They had doffed their stage-cos- a 


tumes, donned their street apparel, fin- 
ished their supper at a modest restau- 


rant, and were on their way to their © 


quarters. 


“Now,” said Ben, as he paused under : 


a street-lamp and looked at his watch, 


“it’s eight o’clock; so please note, Ed- 4 


die, that during the next hour, Beatrice 7 


Bates, the Madcap Cantatrice; Nervy 
Tim, the Tramp Monologist, and 


Jaques Foulon, The Greatest Living : 


European Juggler, will play to a 


crowded, demonstrative house at two | 


hundred per, while—” 

“Hark!” interrupted Eddie. 

The wild clang of a fire-bell was 
drawing nearer and nearer. : 


In a few moments an engine swept © 


by at a gallop, turned the next corner, 
and then—the bell stopped. 

“Humph!” said Ben. “Sounds as if 
it’s close, and I haven’t forgotten how 
to enjoy a fire, Let’s have a look at it, 
Eddie.” 


They were among the first arrivals a 


upon the scene, but it seemed only a 


few minutes until the streets were ~ 
jammed with a seething mass of spec- = 


tators and several engines were .pump- 
ing torrential streams into the building. 

It was a square, old-fashioned, four- 
story hotel, which stood upon a sort of 


terraced elevation that rose some six or | 
eight feet above thé level of the street 


pavement. A massive, flat-roofed porch 
extended across the front and along 
two sides of the structure. 

The place had been a popular road- 
side inn a century before; but, though 
still well conditioned and carefully 
maintained, it did now little more than 
a café and bar business. Consequently, 
there had probably been no guests in 
the building; and, as the fire’ had 
started on the third floor, to which it 
was still confined, those in the lower 
part of the house had been in no 
danger. 

The trucks had not yet arrived with 
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the ladders; but they were, after all, 
scarcely necessary, as the firemen threw 
their streams into the third-story win- 
dows flooding the source of the confla- 
gration. 

Suddenly, Ben nudged Eddie and 
whisperingly called his attention to a 
window in the topfloor. 

A tiny head showed just above the 
sill and the wail of a babyish voice 
barely reached their intensely alert ears. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Eddie. “Will 
those ladders never come!” . 

A gust of wind carried away the 
smoke floating out of the third-story 
windows and the great crowd for the 
first time beheld the child on the floor 
above. 

A mighty shout arose. 

“Save the baby!” 

A couple of firemen dashed reckless- 
ly in at the front-door. 

In spite of the turmoil, Eddie could 
hear Ben’s quiet voice in his ear: 

“Those fellows wont make it, Ed- 
die! For five minutes the fire, for some 
reason or other, has been working 
downwards. Besides, I don’t believe 
there’s a stair left between the third 
and fourth floors. See, the smoke’s be- 
ginning now to come out of the second- 
story windows as well as the third. Ed- 
die, Nan and I have a tot like—like 
that, and we—we’ve got to do some- 
thing—you and I.” 

“I’m with you, Ben, heart and soul; 
but how the deuce—” 

“Why, the porch! I can swing you 
within reach of its roof; and once there, 
how about that iron spout? It’s the old- 
fashioned kind that would hold a horse, 
and you can go up it as easy as a fire- 
man could run a ladder. It passes with- 
in arm’s length of the kid’s window.” 

“I can shin that . spout like a 
monkey,” answered Eddie confidently. 
“But the kid, Ben—how will I get it 
down?” 

2 “Heavens, man!” growled Ben, 
have you forgotten you own a jaw 
and a set of teeth that'll hold a couple 
of hundred weight?” 
« “Come on,” cried Eddie eagerly, 
give me the swing!” 

They leaped upon the terrace, and 
Ben braced his great body for the 
throw. 
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For a moment he paused. 

“Eddie,” he said, glacing anxiously 
aloft, “I don’t like the look of things 
up there. The flames will soon burst 
out of both the second and third-story 
windows, If you get cut off that way, 
throw the kid, and then drop through 
to the porch. Now, then, hist!’ 

With a bound, Eddie’s body shot up- 
ward from Ben’s heave, his hands 
gripped the porch roof, and in another 
moment he was wriggling swiftly up 
the great iron spout. 

As the anxious eyes of the spectators 
fell upon the squirming form, a mur- 
mur of admiration traversed the surg- 
ing throng. - 

The figure reached the window and 
disappeared. 

A rapt silence fell upon the crowd. 

But when. Eddie reappeared at the 
window and gripped the spout in both 
hands, with the knotted corners of a 
sheet clutched between his locked 
teeth and a formless bundle swung over 
his back the noise of the panting en- 
gines—the swish of © the rushing 
streams—and the wild shouts of a 
group of firemen as they bore away the 
unconscious forms of the two comrades 
who had entered the -building—were 
all drowned in the mighty roar of 
exultation that burst from the thou- 
sands of lungs. 

But suddenly, as if by magic, that 
pall of silence fell again upon the sea 
of human beings. 

For the rescuer had scarcely cleared 
the window with his burden and begun 
his descent, when a tongue of flame 
leaped out of the third-story window 
almost at his side. In another instant; a 
great sheet of fire burst out of the sec-’ 
ond-story window below and spread to 
right and left like a wave from the 
nether regions. 

A piercing, strident female voice 
smote the ominous stillness in a blood- 
chilling shriek. 

“Oh my God, he’ll never get Bobbie 
through that roaring hell!” 

A wild sob swept the crowd, and im- 
mediately the magical stillness again 
reigned, 

Clinging with both legs and one hand 
to. the spout, Eddie seized the bundle 
in his right hand. : 
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Far out from the wall he leaned ; and 
carefully marking the massive form be- 
yond the end of the porch, he began to 
swing the sheet. 

One! - . 

Two!—and the swing lengthened. 

Three! 

The arm had quite a sweep now; 
and, in the lurid glare of the flames, 
every movement was clear to the strain- 
ing gaze of the gathered thousands, 
while the giant figure standing on the 
elevated terrace with body braced, arms 
outstretched and eyes glued upon the 
precious bundle, was pictured with the 
clear-cut lines of a cameo. 

Four!—in a long half circle, with 
Eddie’s body desperately straining out- 
ward in a horizontal line that seemed 
suicidal. 

Ben knew the sheet would leave his 
comrade’s hand on the next swing— 
five was their gymnasium code-number. 
_ Five! : 

Out through the red glare of the 
night hurtled the bundle in a long arch, 
clearing the porch roof ,and flying so 
true to its goal that never a step moved 
the waiting giant. 

The mighty, outstretched arms re- 
ceived the bundle, gave with its im- 
pact, swung around in a lightning cir- 
cle in order to break the shock to the 
tender little body, then handed the 
knotted sheet to a fireman who hurried 
with it to the hysterically weeping 
woman who had given voice to that 
agonized scream. 

One uncontrollable shriek of joy 
burst from the pent-up crowd, and 
then the breathless stillness again super- 
vened as every eye focused upon the 
figure perched on the spout above the 
roaring flames. 

It was useless for Eddie to look be- 
low—he couldn’t see through the sea 
of fire to measure the distance and 
gauge the leap; so, gathering himself 
together, and throwing his body slight- 
ly away from the spout, he dropped 
through the flames toward the porch 
roof. 

Lightly, and without mishap, he 
landed upon his feet and hastened to 
the end of the porch at which he had 
made his ascent. 

Had Ben suddenly gone stark crazy! 
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He had dashed off his coat and vest, 
torn away his collar and tie, and planted 
firmly on the terrace, was arched back- 
ward with outstretched arms just as he 
waited on the stage to receive Eddie in 
his flight from the spring-board. 

What nonsense! 

Did he suppose Eddie was going to 
risk that leap when he could so easily 
clamber down the porch columns? 

But was it nonsense? 

Ben wasn’t the kind to indulge in any 
frivolity under serious circumstances. 
Just then Ben’s eye found Eddie’s. 

There was something extraordinary 
in Ben’s glance as the reflected glare 
of the dancing flames played upon his 
eyeballs—a desperate significance, an 
anxious command that was irresistible, 
—and without further hesitation Eddie 
braced himself for the leap. 

He poised carefully on the edge of 
the porch and then, with a bold spring, 
launched himself towards his comrade, 
head-first, in the “DARING DIVE— 
through—SHEER SPACE.” 

Never had Ben taken the shock in 
more magnificent style. 

He had forgotten to unbutton his 
shirt, and as the enormous back and 
shoulder muscles ballooned in -piles 
under the terrific strain, the sinews of 
the neck knit, corded and expanded in 
harmony, bursting the shirt band with 
a force that sent the collar-button flying 
into space; yet, as he put forth-his “re- 
coil” and tossed his partner from him 
in a double somersault that landed 
Eddie deftly on his feet upon the pave- 
ment below, it seemed to the breathless 
thousands that.those mighty arms had 
handled the audacious diver like a sack 
of feathers. 

Seen there in the glare of a blaze 
that had well nigh been tragic, and fol- 
lowing a series of maneuvers the skill 
and cool daring of which had held the 
crowd spellbound, this feat was a climax 
that set the spectators beside, them- 
selves. ; 

The mass broke all bounds and, de- 
spite the combined efforts of firemen 
and police, surged around the heroes. 

A couple of perspiring reporters, 
after a desperate struggle, succeeded 
in elbowing their way through the 
throngs and reaching Ben’s side. 
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-*-*Who the devil are you, fellows, any- 
way?” shouted one. 

Ben had picked up his collar and 
thrown his coat across his arm. 

From its pocket he drew two of the 
theatre programs. 

“Eddie,” he said calmly, “will you 
kindly lend me your blue pencil?” 

Then, slowly and carefully, in each 
program he drew a thick azure circle 
around the announcement, 


SAMSON BROTHERS,. 
THE Marvetous Stronc Men! 
IN 
INCREDIBLE FEATS, 

NOT WITNESSED SINCE THE DAYS OF 
HeERcu.es! 


and handing a bill to each of the re- 
porters, said quietly: 

“There you are!—yours truly—per- 
forming this week at the Lyceum 
Vaudeville Theatre.” 

The reporters eagerly seized the bills 
and disappeared as if the earth had 


swallowed them, while the whisper, 


went rapidly through the crowd, 

“It’s Samson Brothers, the profes- 
sional strong men!” 

“Now, Eddie,” said Ben, “suppose 
we stroll back again to our little res- 
taurant and have a cup of coffee after 
our unusual exertions, while we talk 
some matters over.” 

As they turned away, the belated 
trucks came dashing deafeningly down 
the street with the fire-ladders. 

They installed themselves comfort- 
ably at a table; but, although it lay so 
far within the shadow at the rear of 
the restaurant as. to be scarcely discern- 
ible from the street, Eddie’s heart mis- 
gave him as he looked out upon the 
great crowd which had followed them, 
and which stood upon the pavement in 
a compact mass under the electric- 
lights, patiently awaiting their reap- 
pearance. : 

“Ben,” he exclaimed rdefully, “you’ve 
made us a couple of notorious char- 
acters.” 

Ben slapped him on the back with a 
satisfaction so earnest that he was 
barely able to save himself from being 
sent sprawling over the table by the 
weight of the friendly pats. 
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“Brace up, lad!” Ben laughed. “Do 
you realize that the mortgage is paid 
and the store is assured—though, unless 
I’m greatly mistaken, we have only to 
live with reasonable thrift for a few 
short years to be forever after beyond 
the need of either stores or mortgages.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Eddie 
wonderingly. 

“T mean,” said Ben, “that we are not 
‘notorious —we’re famous; and now 
have what we needed so very badly— 
Reputation.” 

The shrill voice of an approaching 
newsboy came to their ears from the 
street. 

“Extree—just out! Extree paper— 
all about the Great Hotel Fire and the 
Marvelous Rescue by Samson Brothers, 
the Strong Men! Here you are! Extree, 
one cent!” 

“Our reporter friends didn’t lose 
much time!” murmured Ben. 

The boy thrust his head in at the 
door. 

Ben motioned to him and purchased 
a paper. 

He spread it on the table, and read: 


THRILLING RESCUE! 
UNPRECEDENTED DARING! 


AMAZING FEAT By SAmson BrotHers! 


Empire Hote: UtTerty ConsuMep! 

Young Samson scales Water-spout and 
takes Child from Fourth Floor! ° 

Flames cut him off on the Spout with 
his Burden! 

A Living Child launched through the 
air from a Third-story Window by 
one Athlete and Safely Caught by 
the other! 

Samson Junior Drops through Flames 
and Dives Head-first from a Porch 
Roof into the Saving Arms of his 
Titanic Brother! 

Thousands of Spectators driven into 
a Hysterical Demonstration of Fren- 
zied Delight! 

The Skill, Strength and Daring of the 
Noble Feat place these Two Hercules 
of the Lyceum Theatre in a Class by 
Themselves. 


Ben folded the paper, and tucking it 





into his pocket, said softly, “You per- 
ceive, Eddie, that Samson Brothers are 
now head-liners!”’ 

Eddie looked at him with a strange 
suspicion. 

“Ben,” he asked slowly, “was that 
your game in rounding up with the 
‘DARING DIVE—through—SHEER 
SPACE’ from the porch roof?” 

Ben nodded. 

“Ben,” pursued Eddie solemnly, “was 
that your game all through. Didn't 
you care—about—about the kid?” 

Ben dropped one of his great paws 
on his partner’s hand, and his eyes 
glistened, as he answered: 

“Eddie, the kid was all I cared about. 
I kept thinking of Nan, and saying to 
myself, over and over, ‘Suppose it was 
ours—suppose it was ours. I never 
thought of anything else until you 
dropped to the roof; and then—after 
you and the kid were both safe—like 
an inspiration the situation flashed 
upon my mind as an opportunity.” 

“T apologize, Ben; but /’d rather not 
be a head-liner than gain it the way I 
Was mean enough to suspect,” said 
Eddie thoughtfully. 

“Here, too!” exclaimed Ben heartily. 
“But, now that we are head-liners— 
and legitimate head-liners, too,—what’s 
your idea of our worth?” 

“Well,” said Eddie meditatively, 
though his heart misgave him as his 
ear heard the words of his tongue, 
“Beatrice Bates, the Madcap Canta- 
trice; Nervy Tim, the Tramp Monol- 
ogist, and Jaques Foulon, the Greatest 
Living European Juggler, get two hun- 
dred per— 

“A piece,” qualified Ben. 

“Yes—apiece.” 

“That would be four hundred per for 
Samson Brothers.” 

“Yes,” murmured Eddie very faintly. 

“IT think Samson Brothers are worth 
more than any of them,” announced 
Ben audaciously, “and, if you agree 
with me, we'll make it five hundred 
per.” 

“Well—er—you manage it your own 
way, Ben,” said Eddie feebly but tact- 
fully. 

“All right,” acquiesced Ben deter- 
minedly ; “I’ll handle it, but you be sure 
to tag after me in chirpy fashion. For 
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heaven’s sake, whatever you do, Eddie, 
don’t weaken or give ground—and I'll 
lay you a dinner we’re done with stores 
and mortgages.” 


The next morning, the cashier in the 
ticket-office of the Lyceum Vaudeville 
Theatre rushed to the Old Man in 
desperation. 

“You'll simply have to do some- 
thing,” he cried, “or my mind and your 
business will both be ruined !*’ 

“What’s the matter?” asked the Old 
Man in surprise, for the cashier had 
won his position through his unshake- 
able equanimity. 

“The telephone-bell hasn’t stopped 
to-day, and it’s always the same ques- 
tion—‘What time do the Samson 
Brothers come on the stage?’ When I 
tell them one-thirty and five-thirty, they 
yell, ‘Oh, blankety-blank! I want to see 
those fellows, but that’s lunch time and 
dinner time!’ ” 

“Then what do they say?” inquired 
the Old Man anxiously, though still 
without lifting his head from his 
reading. 

“Then,” promptly answered the cash- 

r, “they hang up.” 

The Old Man put his finger on his 
newspaper to mark his place in the 
heavy faced headlines about the Samson 
Brothers’ exploit, and looking up, said: 
- “Many ?” 

“Thousands!” 
desperately. 

The Old Man rose to the occasion. 

“Tell them all, 4:30 and 8:30—and 
publish it in the early afternoon papers. 
And now send a messenger to the Sam- 
son boys and have them come here im- 
mediately so that I can arrange the 
change with them. You yourself can 
notify all the other artists by telephone 
or otherwise.” 

“But that’s the time of the Greatest 
living European Juggler!” expostu- 
lated the cashier, 

“Jaques Foulon will have to move,” 
said the Old Man relentlessly. 

When Ben and Eddie arrived, he ex- 
plained the matter and asked them to 
be in readiness at the new time. 

“This is very sudden,” said Ben, as 
a sort of starter, while Eddie stood 
mute but hopeful, and trying his best 


shouted the cashier 
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to work up an expression of gentle- 
manly determination. 

“Yes,” remarked the Old Man, “but 
much can happen over night, you 
know.” 

“True,” acquiesced Ben, “and a great 
deal happened last night to your ad- 
vantage.” 

“I have made you a head-liner,” an- 
swered the Old Man simply. 

“But this new time,” persisted Ben, 
trying to find the right approach, “will 
—will interfere with the Greatest Liv- 
ing European Juggler.” 

“T’ve heard that before,” snapped the 
Old Man, “and J will attend to Foulon.” 

“Jaques once told me,” went on Ben 
desperately, “that he never plays any- 
where for less than two hundred dollars 
a week.” 

“Jaques talks too much—but—but is 
not a liar,” growled the Old Man can- 
didly. 

“What may Samson Brothers expect 
as a head-liner?” asked Ben bringing 
his courage to a focus. 

“They have a right to expect the 
same as others.” 

“Four hundred?” inquired Ben. 

“Well—ah—yes,” replied the Old 
Man, biting his lips and showing dan- 
gerous symptoms. 

“Do you think that’s—that’s—well, 
just right?” stumbled Ben, while Eddie 
trembled. 

“Why not?” snorted the Old Man. 

“Well, you know,” said Ben, very, 
very gently, “all the newspapers are 
saying that Samson Brothers are in a 
class by themselves.” 

“Look here, what are getting at?” 
thundered the Old Man with a glare. 

“Five hundred per,’ answered Ben 
with bold directness. 


For a moment of ominous silence,- 


Ben and the Old Man stared into each 
other’s faces, while Eddie, his heart in 
his mouth, did his best to “tag after” 
by linking his arm into Ben’s—think- 
ing all the time, though, how much 
easier it would be to climb half a dozen 
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iron spouts than to beard the Old Man 
in this dare-devil fashion, 

At last the Old Man spoke. 

“Tl tell you what!” he exclaimed 


- gamely. “If you boys fill the house to- 


night—mind you, fill it—packed and 
jammed—it’s a go.” 

Ben put forth his hand, and said 
gratefully: 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The Old Man seized the hand with 
a swing and a smile, exclaiming 
brusquely : 

“Blamed if I aint proud o’ you 
rascals!” 


When the Samson Brothers came 
on the stage that night, there wasn’t a 
foot of standing-room in the place, 
while hundreds. had been turned away 
at the ticket-office. 

And, when the “Marvelous Strong 
Men” closed their performance with the 
“DARING DIVE—through—SHEER 
SPACE,” the house broke loose and 
gave them thirteen curtain calls. 

The Old Man met them in their 
dressing-room. 

“It’s a go,’ he said, “for a three 
weeks’ engagement! Moreover, I’m 
thinking of having a stage setting 
prepared to reproduce that hotel fire in 
such a way that you boys can act the 
whole rescue. If the carpenters and » 
scene painters can work it out, I rather 
believe I can pack the hotise at double 
prices, and, in that event, I'll want 
Samson Brothers at a thousand per as 
long as they can draw the people.” 

When the Old Man had gone, Eddie 
let himself fall into a chair with such 
momentum that it slid half way across 
the room on the bare floor. 

“Wh—e—w!” he whistled helplessly. 

“My boy,” said Ben rebukingly, as 
he slowly buttoned his vest over his 
immense chest, “I wish you wouldn’t 
indulge in such infantile astonishment. 
As I’ve taken the pains to explain to 
you before, all this is merely a matter 
of Reputation.” 
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A Debut on the High Sea 


By KYRLE BELLEW 





T WAS the intention of my people that I should be another Lord Nel- 
son, and to that.end I was placed on H. M. S. Conway, a sailing frigate 
of the old navy. It was while on board her as a cadet that I made my 

débiit as an actor. Our ship lay off Rock Ferry, a little town in the Mer- 
sey, and the cadets and officers decided to give a theatrical entertainment 
on the occasion of a visit to the ship by the Duke of Edinburgh, a brother 
of King Edward. I was about fifteen years of age at this time and was 
cast for the part of the leading lady. The play was an old English one 
called, “Time Tries All.” 

The female parts were played by boys of course, and the task of secur- 
ing the proper costumes was quite a problem. My costume was a lady’s 
riding-habit that belonged to the sister of one of the cadets. She was a 
big, buxom British girl, and I was a slender youth in his growing age. 
The habit fitted me like a sack, but it was the best thing obtainable, and in 
trying to make the best of it the other boys stuffed me to fill qut the suit— 
I mean they stuffed between me and the habit. In those days the cadets 
had chests in which the kit and all personal belongings were kept, and 
everything had to be just so. It was one of the rules that our stockings 
should be rolled up. We made a raid.on all the kits for the balls of stock- 
ings, and with these balls I was stuffed. Doubtless I presented rather a 
rough appearance. 

We gave the performance on the main deck of the ship. In front were 
the Duke of Edinburgh and his suite, the commanding officers of the ship, 
and the mayor and officials of Liverpool. Back of them were the cadets 
not participating in the play, and then the crew. 
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The performance was going along nicely until we came to the ardent 
love-scene. In the midst of this I bowed to or was hugged by the hero, 
and the strain was too much for my costume. A few of the buttons burst 
off and out flew half-a-dozen balls of stockings. I was coming undone very 
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rapidly. There was a titter, of course, and many smiles, and suddenly one 
of the cadets broke out into a loud, satirical laugh, and cries arose of, 
“Bravo, Socks!” That was too much for me, and forgetting my part I! 
grabbed several rolls of stockings and fired them at the laugher. That was 
the end of the performance. I never knew it for a fact, but I am quite sure 
His Royal Highness saved me from a wigging—punishment, I mean. 

About four years later my ship was at Bombay at the time of the official 
opening of the new railroad between Bombay and Calcutta. The flagship 
of the East India station was there under command of a commodore. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, at that time a captain in the navy, wanted to 
be present at the ceremonies, but realized that if he should bring his ship, 
the Galatea, to Bombay, he would be a subordinate officer to our commo- 
dore. To get around this difficulty, he left his ship at Trincomalee and 
came across to Bombay on the new railroad as Prince Alfred and not as 
a captain in the navy. 

The commodore arranged to receive the Duke, who was to report him- 
self as captain of the Galatea, at 8 o’clock the next morning. A boat from 
each ship in the squadron was detailed to receive His Royal Highness. 
The crews tossed oars, the midshipman in charge of each boat standing 
up. I was in charge of the last boat, and as His Royal Highness passed he 
looked at me and paused. 

“Haven’t I seen you before, youngster?” he asked. 

‘ “Yes, sir,” I replied, “on the Conway, four years ago.” 

A broad smile spread over his face as he answered: 

“Oh, by Jove! Socks!” 

I suppose I must have been the proverbial rolling stone in those days— 
sometimes I believe I still am. 
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Several years later we touched at Sydney, Australia, at the time of a 
great gold rush to new fields a thousand miles north. I got the fever, left 
my ship, and went to the gold-fields. I was a prospector and gold miner 
for eighteen months, and made quite a lot of money. Then I grew tired of 
the life and drifted back to Melbourne. It was not long before my money 
was gone—I couldn’t tell just how—and in search of something to do I 
found a position on a Melbourne newspaper. 

In a few months this life palled on me. I became homesick, and shipped 
as second mate on a sailing-ship bound for England. That was a long trip, 
filled with hard work, but I enjoyed it. However, I was very glad when I 
landed on English soil again, with just eight pounds—$40—in my pockets. 
That represented my total wealth. 























That was in August. My eight pounds would not last long and I saw 
that I must get work immediately. The day I landed I saw an advertise- 


. ment ina newspaper for a light comedian for Helen Barry’s company. Ex- 





cept for my one attempt while a cadet I had never tried the stage, but I 
answered the advertisement with all the assurance in the world. The 
manager evidently liked my reply, because he asked me to call. He did 
not even ask what my experience on the stage had been, but engaged me 
on the spot. 

I began rehearsals at once, and twelve days after I had landed I ap- 
peared in the Brighton Theatre Royal, and made something of a hit. 

In November of that year I played in Dublin and my work was called 
to the attention of Dion Boucicault, who was then the most prominent 
theatrical manager and playwright. He had me accepted as a member of 
the Haymarket Company, the premier theatre of England. Adelaide Niel- 
son was then starring at the Haymarket, and the remainder of the com- 
pany was made up of sterling actors who had been at the theatre for many 
years. The “youngest” man in the company had been there for seventeen 
years—and the “oldest” had played at the same theatre for forty-two 
years. I was the first of the “new blood” that it was decided to take in. 
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My theatrical progress after I went to the Haymarket was very rapid, 
thanks to a fortunate incident right at the beginning. Charles Warner, the 
poor fellow who recently killed himself in this country, was the leading 
man supporting Miss Nielson. He did not like his part in the first play put 
on after I joined the company, and threw it down. I was chosen to play the 
part and did so, By another stroke of luck I made a success of it. 

In three years I was the regular leading man at the Haymarket,-and in 
six years I was my own manager. Some of my friends have taken me to 
task for saying that I was lucky; they wish me to believe that my rapid 
progress was due to my own energy and ability, but I cannot see that I 
deserve success any more than dozens of other actors, who are just as 
capable and just as energetic, but who have not had the opportunity: to 
get out of the rut. 

My experience at the Haymarket was very valuable, though often quite 
arduous, and sometimes amusing. I can smile now when I look back at 
the time when I took part in my first performance at that theater in “The 
School for Scandal.” I had played the play just once—in the provinces— 
but was cast for a different character in the Haymarket production. I did 
not know the lines of my part. We had only two days in which to prepare 
for the performance—every member of the company being supposed to 
































know all the parts that he might be called upon to play, in all the stage 
classics. 

When’ we went to rehearsal I took my part with me. We were all 
grouped around the long table in the banquet scene, the others ready, I 
with my book in front of me. Suddenly the dean of the company rapped 
on the table, arose and addressed the stage director, Mr. Buckstone him- 
self: 

“Mr. Buckstone,” he spoke very slowly and very impressively, “I have 
been connected with this theatre for forty-two years and this is the first 
time I have had to submit to the indignity of having another member come 
to a rehearsalof an old comedy with the book from which to read his 
part.” 

I think I never was more embarrassed. I know I never felt smaller. I 
seemed to shrivel up with my own littleness. 

I presume I should give some of the credit for my success on the stage 
to my early associations. When I was a boy my father coached Charles 
Fechter, whom I consider the greatest Hamlet I ever saw. Fechter came 
to the United States when he was past the zenith of his career, but even 
then he was a great actor, and took the country by storm. He built what is 
now the Fourteenth street theatre, in New York. As I said, my father 
coached Fechter, and I had the benefit of a great deal of this instruction, 
from hearing them talk about acting and the stage, and from watching 
Fechter act. I saw him whenever I had the opportunity. Naturally I ab- 
sorbed something from these experiences, even though it is impossible to 
say just how they helped me. 

After I became my own manager, the old roving fever caught me again, 
and I got together a company and started on a tour of the world. It was 
a very pleasant trip. 

We had the honor of giving the first Shakespearean production before 
the Mikado. The Japanese were quite appreciative, and many of them at- | 
tended our performances. On that tour we played principally Shakespeare, 
giving “Romeo and Juliet,” “Hamlet,” “As You Like It,” and “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

The Japanese theatres are very good—or were then. It was in Japan 
that I first saw a circular revolving stage. It really is the proper way to 4 
build a theatre, though efforts to introduce it in London, New York, Chi- jf 
cago, etc., have proved fruitless because it is a method that requires a large 
space and-land is too valuable in these cities. With a stage of this kind 
there is a great saving of time and labor. Every setting is made ready be- 
for the performance begins, and when a new scene is required it is just re- 
volved around into place. 
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China is a good country for English theatrical companies because there 

are so many Europeans and Americans in that country. A competent com- 
pany can always count upon good business in Shanghai, especially where 
there are two beautiful theaters built in the confines of the “concessions.” 
The concessions make up that part of the city that has been set aside for 
the European countries who maintain legations in China, and which are 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the European countries, In one of the 
theaters in the English concession is one of the most magnificent bands I 
have ever heard. . 
9% The two European theatres in Shanghai, between visits of professional 
theatrical companies, are used for amateur performances. Naturally the 
visit of a professional company is quite an event, and practically the entire 
population of the “concessions” turns out. 

My trip around the world seemed to revive the old love of the sea, At 
least there is seldom a day now that I do not long to be on the ocean., Re- 
gret my stage career? Oh, no! But if I had it all to do over again I think 
I should stick to the water and leave the stage to others. I have always 
had a yacht, since before I was able to keep up one. Sometimes I have two 
—which is one more than enough for my means. Recently, however, I 
sold my largest one, a beautiful sea-going boat, to some Germans, They 
are up to some deviltry, I am sure. When I made the sale they asked me 
to keep her name on the British registry. Of course that aroused my curi- 
osity and I wanted to know what they intended to do. 

The answer was that a party of German scientists were to use it on a 
trip to the West coast of Africa. I feel quite sure, however, that there is 
something else besides a scientific trip in view. The Germans have a way 
of sneaking into places and getting a foothold before the rest of the world 
knows what they are after. 
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“My desire to get back on the sea—on a sailing-boat because I do not 
care especially about steam on the water—may be accentuated by the way 
in which the theatrical profession is looked upon, especially in America. 
In all the years I have played in America I never have been able to get 
over the feeling that the actor is looked down upon to a certain degree by 
Americans. You do not take your theaters as seriously as we do in Eng- 
land. Over here the actor is just someone to amuse you; in England the 
status of an actor is fixed; he is a part of society ; he has his position that 
nothing but misconduct can shake him from; his profession is looked 
upon as a profession, and as one of the educational forces of the Empire. 

In England the government has recognized the theatre as one of the 
worthy institutions of the country. Several actors have been knighted in 
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recognition of their services to the country. Sir Henry Irving was raised 
to knighthood, not because he was the foremost actor of England, but be- 
cause he did so much for the stage and the country in general. Since his 
time, Sir Charles Wyndham and Sir John Hare both have been given 
knightly honors. 

Here is a little instance of the difference in the way the theatre is viewed 
in England and in America: 

“The Thief” is a wonderful play, a play that would give any serious- 
minded person food for thought. Henry Bernstein, though he has violated 
many of the rules of playwriting has written something worth while. It 
cannot fail to be instructive to the person who is looking for something 
worth while. It takes up a phase of human nature and depicts it so clearly 
and vividly that it is like turning a heart inside out for the public to see. 
Now the entire point of this play, the only object for which it was written, 
was to show how a human being can be tempted. Every line, every word 
in the play, was written to show this. 
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Recently, after a performance of “The Thief,” I dined with some 
friends. They were enthusiastic over the performance. 

“It’s a great play,” the man said. 

“Tremendous,” the woman echoed. 

Then in the next breath, perhaps in the same breath, she added with a 
little giggle: “And it was so cute the way you unfastened the wife’s gown 
in the second act!” 

All of the thought, all of the lessons of this big play had been lost to her, 
had dropped off her like water from a duck, and the one thing that made 
any impression was a little bit of by-play that could be left_out without 
having any effect on the play itself. 

I suppose America has grown so rapidly that her people haven’t had 
time to take anything seriously except improving their big country mate- 
rially. But sometimes it is disheartening to a conscientious, studious actor 
to feel that his best efforts are taken to mean so little. Anyway, I want to 
be on the ocean on board a sailing ship—a thousand miles from land—in 


the tropics and the sunshine. 









































The Man on the Front Door 





By O. LAWRENCE 








Have you ever given a passing thought to the man who takes your 
ticket as you enter a theatre? Have you ever considered that he never 
sees a play? Do you realize how he stands between the bill and the man 
with last week’s coupon? You'll respect him more after reading this. 








F you had been taking tickets on 

the front door of one of the lead- 

ing theatres of New York for a 
quarter of a century and in all that time 
had never witnessed a performance or 
even a portion of a performance in that 
playhouse, it might argue several 
things. However, in the case of the vet- 
eran door-tender, who recently retired 
from duty after twenty-five years of 
service, it simply meant that he con- 
sidered it his job to stay at the gate all 
through the performance and see that 
no one not entitled to do so obtained 
entrance. His abstinence in the matter 
of “seeing the show” did not mean that 
the entertainment offered inside was of 
low grade. On the contrary, the offer- 
ings at this particular playhouse were 
of the highest rank and the brightest 
stars of theatredom shone there, season 
after season. That made no difference 
to him. He simply remained outside, 
“on the job,” deftly and quickly hand- 
ling hundreds of pasteboards, answer- 
ing all sorts of questions and keeping 
a sharp eye out to see that no deadheads 
got by him. 

Although his record both in length of 
service and in faithfulness made him the 
dean of the door-tenders of New York 
theatres, he was by no means the only 
man in a position of the kind for whom 
the interior of the playhouse had little 
or no attraction. There are several men 
now on the doors of Gotham playhouses 
who: have been in service for fifteen 
years or more and in that time have 
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witnessed but two or three of the per- 
formances in those theatres. Even these 
they had to see in fragments, slipping in 
to witness a portion of an act and repeat- 
ing this when chance offered until they 
had in this piecemeal fashion “seen the 
show.” 


What He Looks Like 


NOWADAYS the man on the front 
door of the Broadway playhouse is gen- 
erally a very imposing creature in a 
more or less gorgeous livery, in which 
he sometimes appears as ill-at-ease as 
does the average American citizen in a 
garb which indicates servitude. Impos- 
ing as he may look, not one theatre- 
goer out of a thousand looks upon him 
in any other light than that of a sort 
of an automaton to whom they hand 
their admission tickets and from whom 
they receive back their seat coupons. It 
certainly looks like an easy job, but there 
is much more to it than shows on the 
surface. It isn’t any cinch to pass in 
from 1800 to 2000 folk in the compara- 
tively short time between the opening 
of the doors and the rising of the cur- 
tain. It involves the handling of many 
hundreds of tickets, all of which must 
be glanced at to see if they are O.K., the 
tearing off of the seat coupons, the 
dropping of the pasteboards into the 
right slot in the receiving box, the an- 
swering of all sorts of questions, not 
to speak of the watchfulness necessary 
to prevent a deadhead slipping by in 
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some fashion or other. It is swift work 
while it lasts, and then there are the 
stragglers who keep the door-tender 
from being idle for half an hour after 
the curtain has gone up. 

One door-tender at a leading vaude- 
ville house is proud of the record he 
made the other evening when he took 
care of 1850 people by actual count in 
exactly forty-two minutes. Although he 
has only been in the business three 
years, he believes this entitles him to 
rank with the veterans of the ticket- 
taking guild. There isn’t any such or- 
ganization yet, but some of the men are 
talking of organizing an association of 
the kind. : 

Lots of work on the job, to be sure, 
but there must be some fascination 
about it for nearly all the men on the 
front doors of New York’s playhouses 
have been in the service all the way from 
three to twenty years. The pay is fair 
as wages go in the theatrical game but 
not princely, even the men in the vaude- 
ville houses who are on duty afternoon 
and evening admitting that it would 
take them some time to save enough 
out of their pay to buy out the boss. 

The man on the front door of a 
Broadway theatre, now in the lower 
fringe of the playhouse district, has 
been steadily on the job for twenty 
years. Another, further uptown, is now 
wondering if his fifteen consecutive 
years of service will count for anything 
with the new owner of the playhouse 
who takes possession the first of May. 
He came into the business by inheri- 
tance, in a way, for his father-in-law 
handled the front door of the Academy 
of Music for nearly a score of years. 


How They Got Their Jobs 


SOME of the best known front door 
men along Broadway have histories. 
One of them who for many years held 
the gate at the Herald Square, devotes 
all his spare time and money to Mason- 
ty and is known as holding the high- 
est degree possible in that secret order. 
The man at another theatre was once 
a well known pugilist and had made a 
good reputation in the ring but his pa- 
triotism was too much for him when 
the Spanish war broke out in 1898 and 
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he enlisted in the navy. He made as 
good a sailor for Uncle Sam as he did 
a prizefighter, but when he had finished 
his term, malaria and other diseases 
contracted in the service made it impos- 
sible for him to get into fighting trim 
again and he had to say farewell to the 
squared circle. The best thing he could 
get to do on shore was employment as a 
special police officer in an East Side.the- 
atre. From there he was put on the gal- 
lery door at the Savoy and as a side 
line was boxing instructor in a gym- 
nasium much frequented by theatrical 
men. There he attracted the attention of 
A. L. Erlanger, and as a result was put 
on the front door of one of the K & E 
houses, where he still is. 

Sometimes it is reversal of fortune 
that puts a man on the door. One man, 
now eight years in the business, was for 
many years the captain of his politi- 
cal district and had a half interest in 
a well paying café. Political changes in 
the district cost him his influence and 
the loss of the café followed. The best 
the Tammany leader, for whom he had 
worked for years, could do for him was 
a job as ticket-taker at Coney Island. 

With another season came a new shift 
in the political situation and also the 
acquirement of an uptown theatre by. 
the Tammany leader, all of which re- 
sulted in his former lieutenant being 
placed on the front door of the play- 
house, not merely to take tickets but to 
keep an eye on his employer’s interests 
in the theatrical game. 

At the door of one of the best known 
houses stands a grizzled veteran of the 
theatrical game in an imposing livery, 
who not so very many years ago was 
managing his own playhouses in a 
neighboring state. Things went wrong, 
and after a hard fight for two or three 
succeeding seasons his head went under ~ 
water. 


Fills More Than One Job 


OFTEN the ticket man adds to his 
income by doing the advertising for the 
house. Others have some sort of an 
occupation, and in a couple of cases 
small business- ventures to which they 
devote the daytime except on matinée 
afternoons. 








Don’t blame the man on the door if 
you sometimes find him a bit grouchy. 
Consider all the questions, foolish and 
otherwise, he has to answer, the would- 
be “beats” he has to constantly be on 
the lookout for, and a few other things 
he has on his mind. Ask the door-man 
his experiences with folk who try to 
get past him without having settled 
with the box-office man, and he gener- 
ally waxes eloquent in denunciation of 
the dead-head, male and female. Usu- 
ally the latter is by far the worst. 

“I have been on this door fer nearly 
fifteen years,” said one, “and I cannot 
yet understand the peculiar kink in 
human nature that impels a man or 
woman to adopt all sorts of schemes to 
attempt to get into a theatrical per- 
formance without paying. These people 
would not think of attempting to get 
something for nothing from their gro- 
cer, their butcher, or their milkman, but 
to their minds the law is off when it 
comes to the theatres. Lots of them 
who have triéd to get by me could well 
afford to go to the box-office and buy 
the best seats in the house, but instead 
they will waste more time and effort in 
the attempt to get in free than twenty 
performances are worth. 


Rushing the Ticket Taker 


“IT’S usually pretty old stuff they 
spring, too. I’m wise to it, and in all 
the time I have been on this door I can- 
not remember but one person who got 
by me, and that was a woman. She 
appeared just after the performance had 
begttn with the old, old gag about the 
friend who had the tickets for both and 


was to have waited for her in the lobby 


—but had failed to make allowances for 
her delay—and had gone inside so as 
not to miss any of the performance. Had 
not a seat been left with me for Mrs. 

“There had not and I so informed 
her. Then, of course, she asked to be 
allowed just to step inside and look 
around for her friend. Now this was 
all plausible enough—you know what 
women are—and it was my rule in such 
cases, unless the attempt to fake in was 
too palpable, to allow the party to step 
inside and look about for their friend, 
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having an usher do the Old Sleuth act 
and keep watch to see that the anxious 
searcher did not take advantage of my 
youth and innocence and see the show 
for nothing. 

“Well, I allowed this woman in and 
told an usher to watch her. She was 
too smart for him, however, and he lost 
sight of her just long enough to-enable 
her to slip into a seat. He didn’t tell 
me of his failure until just before the 
close of the performance, and it was 
then too late to attempt to locate her. 
Ever since then—it’s going on twelve 


years ago—I’ve had my eyes open for 


that woman, but my revenge is still 
postponed. 


All Sorts of Schemes Tried 


“THAT’S only one of the schemes 
they try. Some are simpler, others as 
ingenious as the minds of their makers 
can conceive. Anything at all to get in 
for nothing. Goodness knows the free 
pass fiend is numerous enough, but his 
brothers and sisters who do not go even 
to the trouble of asking for a pass are 
almost as numerous. Sometimes one 
will attempt to slip in as one of a party 
whose tickets have just been handed me. 
I’ve always been just a bit too quick 
for them, Usually it’s the old stuff about 
a seat having been left with me for 
them. They invariably express the great- 
est surprise when told there is nothing 
doing and that there must be some great 
mistake, Sometimes they wait patiently 
in the lobby until the first act is well 
under way and then plead with me to 
allow them to go in for the balance of 
the performance. 

“Others come up who cannot under- 
stand why the manager of the show has 
not left a couple of seats for them. 
When I tell them to go to the box-office 
and apply to the manager himself, nine 
times out of ten they will ask me what 
the manager’s name is. 

“One thing I have to keep a sharp 
watch out for is the forged pass. Of 
course I’m familiar with the signatures 
of the permanent staff of the theatre, 
and the first thing I do when a new 
attraction comes in is to get acquainted 
with the handwrite of those in authority 
with it After the first act my troubles 
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are not over by any means. That’s wher. 
the boys who work the return check 
game get busy. It’s the same old story 
in every case. They were in such a hurry 
to go out and get a drink or buy cigar- 
ets that they just forgot to take a 
return check. I ask for their seat cou- 
pon. They haven’t any, because they 
ingenuously explain that they came in 
on a general admission ticket. No, little 
one, they do not get in, but go away 
real peevish-like. 


The Ribbon Counter Sport 


“AND then there is the man, usually 
a callow sport of the ribbon-counter 
type, who has bragged to his female 
acquaintances about his pull with theat- 
rical managers and box-office people. 
You know the kind who tells the girls 
he knows of his ability either to obtain 
a free pass—best seats in the house of 
course—from any manager, or else walk 
right in with a mere nod to the door- 
man. Sure I get lots of them. 

“Only last night a dapper lad buys 
two seats at the box-office—about 
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twenty minutes before the curtain was 
due to go up. Then he sidles over to 
me and inquires if I smoke. I admit ‘t 
and he hands me a good looking cigar 
with a low-voiced inquiry. Would I 
mind if he stood just inside the rail 
until the young lady he was waiting for 
arrived? He had shown me his admis- 
sion tickets and there wasn’t any real 
harm in humoring his vanity, so, -al- 
though I knew his game, I let him in. 
Pretty soon ,up comes his particular 
Fluffy Ruffles, and, of course, she was 
greatly impressed to see him standing 


inside the rail and apparently on terms _ 


of intimacy with theatrical folk, the 
house-manager and one or twa other 
attaches being near him. 

“Why it must be lovely to be able 
to walk right in.’ I heard her say to 
him as he beckoned her in. And he just 
smiled and was tickled half to death at 
the success of his little scheme to im- 
press upon this particular young woman ~ 
that he was a great friend of a theatrical 
manager. It cost him $4 and a good 
cigar, but I guess he thought it cheap 
at the price.” ; 


Feeding the Circus 


By MAGDA FRANCES WEST 





"every morning. This article will 





H you are a housewife you may perhaps imagine what it means to 
serve breakfast to one thousand hungry men and women one hour 
after the fire in the cook-stove is lighted. Yet the circus does that 


be a revelation to flat-dwellers. 








ORTY-FIVE hundred breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers to be cooked, 
served, and cleared away daily un- 

der the roof of a canvas tent! 

Such a task would affright half the 
housewives in the land, and any average . 
cook, yet it is the every day stint of the 
chef of a large circus, and to his dex- 
terous hand it signifies no particular 


difficulty. He is a dauntless man, this 
chef, for though his assistants are nu- 
merous, still there are times when all 
mundane helpers fail, though the a 
petites of a large and hungry family 
never weaken, and the feeding of the 
circus is a never quiescent problem. 
Ordinary boasters of culinary skill, as 
a rule, feel that the gods have deserted 










































them, when the construction of familiar 
goodies is attempted under the handi- 
caps of camp life. But cooking under 
canvas has no terrors for the circus 
chef. He can turn as light an omelette 
or whisk up as soft a syllabub in his 
tent kitchen as if he were in the marble- 
tiled cuisine of a multimillionaire. What 
is more, he does it every day and three 
times a day. For circus-folk, from the 
animals, workmen, and roustabouts to 
the performers and proprietors live 
well. The amenities of life, popular 
prejudices to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, do shake hands with the circus. 

“Catch them through their stom- 
ach,” is the wise showman’s first rule. 
He applies it to all his possessions and 
employes. 


Reduced io an Exact Science 


THE labor, expense, and system that 
necessarily enters into the process of 
feeding a thoroughly equipped circus 
has been reduced to such an exact sci- 
ence during the last decade that it is the 
admiration of every skilled commis- 
sariat. 

Indeed, when the Barnum & Bailey 
shows last toured Europe, crowned 
heads and sages stood with mouths 
agape at the wonderfully dovetailed 
methods and recommended the pattern 
to their armies. 

A first class show, when it takes to 
the road, is an entire village a-wheel. 
It is complete in itself. Only in the 
larger cities will it give more than two 
performances or linger longer than 
twenty-four hours. This condition alone 
demands a staff of laundresses, barbers, 
cobblers, dry cleaners, and even phy- 
Sicians, as well as ordinary workmen. 
And all these component parts of the 
circus have to be fed. Man may not live 
by bread alone, yet without the bread 
and a small dash of other edibles, hu- 
manity, in general, circuses being no 
exception, would not long ornament the 
_firmament. The kitchen and its viands 
are the vitals as well as the victuals of 
the home; likewise of the big show. 

The proprietor of the circus classes 
the cook-tent with the parade para- 
phernalia. One baits the attaches, the 
other the patrons. Both are the first to 
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leave, and the first to enter a town. The 
cook-tent is the first to be pitched, and 
the first to be struck on “the lot.” 

“°Tis well to be off with the cook- 
tent before you are on with the night 
performance,” declares the manager. 
So by six o’clock the last dinner has 
been eaten, and the dishwashing is’ well 
under way. 

No provisions are carried from town 
to town. Everything is bought on the 
spot. “Excess baggage” is the ghoul 
that lies in wait for the traveling show 
and must be dodged at every possible 
corner. Five weeks in advance of the 
show goes a purchasing agent. This man 
visits the dealers in every town and city 
examining the quality of their stocks, 
and their prices. Then he gives orders 
for what will be needed to feed the 
little army coming in his steps, and 
also for the wood that will be consumed 
in the big ranfes. 

That there may be no. contretemps, 
no slip-up in the commissary depart- 
ment when the circus arrives, the very 
day before it shows at a town, along 
comes another agent. He checks up on 
his predecessor and satisfies himself 
that the merchants have in stock the 
eatables that have been ordered and 
that will be needed. 


Sampling the Quality 


TWELVE hundred people is a con- 
servative estimate for the personnel of 
a big show. It takes 800 loaves of bread 
to supply them for a day. When the 
second agent strikes town he goes to 
the baker who is listed as having se- 
curedhe circus order. 

“Understand you’ve got the contract 
for the bread for the circus to- 
morrow ?” says the agent. 

“Sure,” says the baker. 

“Well, say,” continues the agent, 
just let me take a look at the flour 
you're going to make it out of, will 
you?” 

The agent knows approximately how 
many barrels of flour is required to 
make that amount of bread. He also 
wants optical evidence that the baker 
has the wherewith to bake it. However, 
he seldom asks to be shown the oven, 
or the fuel with which to run it. 
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In the small towns there is high 
rivalry to gain the trade of a reputable 
circus, of a show with a good financial 
standing. And when a circus with an 
unsavory record on the bill-paying 
question hits a minor town, woe be to 
it! For it finds itself up against a reg- 
ular senatorial deadlock. 

The circus is the one housewife to 
whom the trust is a constant fairy god- 
mother. Frequently the merchants in a 
town will form themselves into a lili- 
putian octopus. Banding together, they 
pool interests, send prices skyward, and 
endeavor to bleed the circus. The sa- 
gacious advance-agent sends a timely 
little telegram to New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, or San Francisco, 
as the case may be, and the large pack- 
ers or wholesale grocers will rush 
through a couple of cars of provisions. 
So the avaricious merchants, like the 
greedy dog in the fable, lose out al- 
together. 

Fresh fruit is seldom served at meals 
unless the show is in a distinctly fruit 
raising section, and both plentiful and 
cheap. Otherwise the circus commissary 
follows the example of that restaurant 
which very often serves as the first 
course a blue Wedgewood plate cov- 
ered with a lettuce leaf the size of a 
dollar, a sprinkling of pulverized sugar, 
and a single small strawberry on the 
stem ! 


A Day’s Menu 


AT a circus breakfast pork-chops and 
corned-beef hash happen as regularly as 
the knives and forks. There’ is always 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, cereal, usually 


the uncooked varieties, eggs, and po- 


tatoes. Viands incidental to a vicinity 
are always dished up, such as baked 
beans and brown bread in Boston, corn- 
bread and yams in the South, and Rocky 
Ford melons in Colorado. Soup, a 
choice of roast meats, potatoes, another 
vegetable, a salad, a relish, and blanc 
mange, a custard pudding or ice-cream 
or a pastry is the dinner-bill. The bread 
is bought, but the griddle cakes, hot 
breads, and pastries are baked on “the 
lot.” Supper consists of a fruit sauce 
and cake, potatoes, cold meats, or 
chops or small steaks, There is an 
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abundance of everything, and_no fe- 
strictions, though the workmen are 
barred from all waste of food. 


Caste in the Circus 


THEIR dining-room is partitioned 
off from that of the performers and 
highest class of employes. Their food, 
however, is of the same quality; no left 
overs are served them, and they are 
mainly required to “lick the platter 
clean” of all the food they order. While 
the workmen sit at long tables covered 
with oil-cloth and eat from blue granite 
ware, the more esthetic portion of the 
show is served by uniformed waiters, 
on linen spread tables, laid with real 
china and shining silver, and some- 
times even a floral centerpiece. 

The likeness to a three or four-dollar 
hotel is further emphasized by the “tip- 
ping evil,” which is as pernicious in 
the dining-tent of a circus as- in any 
hotel on the face of the earth. 

Apropos of the waiters, they usually 
give combination service, acting as 
ushers at performance times. 


Feeding the Bearded Lady 


THE side show exhibits, the freaks, 
and monstrosities have their own 
special hours for meals. The necessity 
for this is patent, when it is recalled 
that among present day circus per- 
formers, in many cases, there exists 
a really great degree of caste. The 
circus is no longer a dumping ground 
for broken down variety actors and half 
educated mountebanks, but recruits its 
staff from excellent sources. 

The cook-tent reaches town so much 
ahead of the remainder of the caravan 
that it is not unusual for it to be pitched 
and in working order by four o’clock 
in the morning. The hands breakfast 
first, eating about seven. Then at eight 
o’clock the performers’ breakfast is 
served. 

In New York and in Chicago the big 
shows exhibit under a roof and not 
under canvas. In New York Madison 
Square Garden is used, and in Chicago, 
the Coliseum. As all circus performers 
are hired at so much salary and “found” 
beside, this calls for a different method 
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of “feeding.” For the workmen and 
general employes one of the cheaper 
hotels’ is usually chartered and there 
they are housed and fed. The per- 
formers and the elite of the show gen- 
erally are boarded out- at hotels or 
boarding-houses. If any such don’t like 
their quarters they usually go and ask 
for their “allotment,” and either add 
more to it and get a more expensive 
lodging, or if they wish to be thrifty 
find a more economical place to stop. 


Grubbing the Animals 


THE animals are fed once a day, 
six days in the week. The seventh day 
they must fast. Sunday being a non- 
performance day, is generally the day 
without a meal for them. Experience 
has proven that animals are better con- 
ditioned under this regime, just as it 
has shown that only the very choicest 
food must be served them. The hyena 
is the only animal that ever gets meat 
that is the least bit off color. But then 
the hyena is ptomaine proof. This car- 
rion-feeding, loathed and despised beast 
can really thrive better on flesh that is 
rather thoroughly ripened. 

The tigers, lions, pumas, and the 
entire contingent of “cat animals” in 
the circus devour hundreds of pounds 
of choice rib roasts every week. Two 
or three ribs is the usual helping. Meat 
without bones is worse to their palates 
than bread without salt to ours. Carrots 
and turnips are savor for the hay and 
the bran-mash with which the camels, 
oryxes, nylghaus, giraffes, elephants, 
zebus, zebras, rhinos, monkeys, and the 
other herbivorous animals are fed. 

Every animal in the menagerie is a 
glutton and a quick lunch fiend except 
the hippopotamus, and he is a violent 
devotee of “Fletcherizing.” He chews 
and mouths away at his bran-mash, and 
absolutely refuses to be hurried at his 
meals. When the keeper brings around 
the huge pail of bran, Mr. Hippo will 
rise up and bar the entrance to his 
cage. Then slowly the huge jaws lop 
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apart, and the “blood-sweating behe-~’ 
moth of Holy Writ” is ready to be fed. 
The attendant rolls a huge handful of 
the mash into a ball and with a curve 
that would rouse the enthusiasm ofeven 
a laggardly fan, hurls it into the hippo’s 
abysmal mouth. Slowly and thoroughly 
the mammoth rolls and chews the bran, 
refusing to be fed another ball till he 
has disposed of the first to his com- 
plete satisfaction. Sometimes he dallies 
at his meal for a full hour. 

One of the most unique feeding 
sights of a menagerie is an elephant 
feeding its calf. As the baby elephant 
nurses it is literally under its mother’s 
eye. Oftenest it is snugly embraced in 
the long and corrugated mother-trunk. 
Lion whelps are nursed from six weeks 
to two months; then they get a meat 
diet. So long as they get their meat in 
lactated form only they are as gentle 
as the overgrown kittens they so nearly 
duplicate. 


No Baby Giraffes 


SO far as circus tales and menagerie 
records show giraffes are not repro- 
ductive. None has ever been born in 
captivity; in fact, there are only about 
twenty captive giraffes all told in the 
civilized world. One adventurous an- 
imal trainer once asserted that nobody 
knew just exactly what a baby giraffe 
would look like. Trainers generally 
agree.that a giraffe has the smallest 
allowance of brain of any animal, and 
contemptously declare that they 
“haven’t even sense enough to breed.” 

Mice and chickens are snake tid-bits 
on the occasional meals that reptiles 
eat. Boa-constrictors are fond of live 
young pigs. Peccaries, a tropical variety 
of our ham and bacon in its uncured 
and still ambling state, is another de- 
light for the boa-constrictor. But snake 
feeding is a whole treatise in itself and 


snakes are not so much carried in the 


circus menagerie as once they were. 
The popularity of Mr. Reptile has con- 
siderably fallen off, 
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The Marionette Theatre 


By “GREGORIUS” 








The following is one of the most delightful articles THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM has ever published, One envies the dwellers in Little 
Italy the keen delight that is theirs as they crowd into their tiny the- 
atre. But reading the article is equal to paying the place a visit. 








HE Theatre of the Marionettes! 
The very name sounds far away 
and romantic and old-worldish. 
Visions of peep-shows, Punch and 
Judys, Italian opera all come helter- 
skelter to mind. You’ve heard it spoken 
of ; you even knew a man once who had 
been there: yet for the life of you, you 
couldn’t give the slightest description 

of what the marionette theatre is like. 
Little wonder, You might tramp old 
New York over for months, all the way 
from the grim Battery to tousled Har- 
lem, without ever once so much as 
hearing the marionette theatre men- 
tioned. For all that, it has its audience, 
and just as appreciative and loyal and 
delighted an oneas any theatre in Amer- 
ica. What matters that it is hidden away 
in the populous hurly-burly of Little 
Italy—this tiny home of puppets? What 
matters that the flaring electric-signs 
a la Broadway do not attract the 
passers’ attention? What matters that 
the papers do not herald its perform- 
ances? Well they might, though, for the 
marionette theatre can boast of the 
longest play in the world! It’s a classic, 
too, written by a world-poet, Ariosto. 
The masterpiece of the marionette 
stage is Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso,” 
and it takes over a hundred nights to 

play the piece from beginning to end. 
Think of going to the theatre, night 
after night, month after month, always 
seeing different acts of the same great 
epic drama! Yet that is the drama 
menu in Little Italy, and night after 
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night the patrons of the marionette 
theatre come to partake of it. "Tis a 
stirring play. The pulses quicken and 
the eyes stare as you watch. On the tiny 
stage Orlando marshals his armored 
forces. There is the constant clash of 
arms, the unfolding of court intrigues, 
the slaying of hated Saracens, the zest 
of love, the rescue of Christians; in 
short, the heraldic and trumpeted glory 
of the Crusades. Through it all moves 
Orlando, as beloved a hero as the world 
has ever known, and his sorrows be- 
come for the time the sorrows of the 
tired souls across the footlights, and his 
joys, their joys. 


A Voyage of Discovery 


HOW well you remember the first 
time you visited the home of the mar- 
ionettes! You didn’t even know where 
it was when you started out. Just some- 
where down in the great jumbled bee- 
hive that men call the East Side. Intent 
on your quest, you leave the subway at 
Spring street, and emerge into the 
black night. Briskly you launch into’ the 
maelstrom of push-carts and jostling 
humanity. Boldly you inquire again and 
again for the whereabouts of the Mar- 
ionette Theatre, but surprised grunts 
and vacant starings are the only re- 
ward, Even the policemen at the cor- 
ners stare at you in blank amazement. 

For half an hour you search through 
the Bowery in vain. In desperation you 
plunge down Elizabeth Street, with the - 












































































green lamps of the police-station your 
goal. The lieutenant on duty within 
seems startled at your question’ 

“Oh: yes,’ he vouchsafes at last, 
“there’s such a place some’res up on 
*Leventh Street. Dunno’ nothing more 
*bout it, though.” 

Eleventh Street is over a mile away, 
and long before you reach it you com- 
mence to feel, like Diogenes, only the 
object of your search is different. Still, 
in its length there lies a common bond 
of sympathy. As you swing into 
Eleventh Street your pace quickens. 
Here there are not so many push-carts 
with their fruits and gee-gaws; the 
side-walks do not teem so much with 
bundle-laden humanity. Your eyes 
strain into every doorway for some 
sign of the marionettes. 

Thus you proceed several blocks, 
when you spy a policeman, standing far 
back in a shadowed door-way. Yes, he 
knows where the theatre is. Right down 
the block on the same side of the street 
directly across from the old cemetery. 
You have to go in through a saloon, up 
a long passageway, across a courtyard, 
climb some steps—and there you are, 
in an old stable transformed into a 
Thespian temple! The obliging police- 
man would pilot you himself, only he 
can’t leave his post; he is watching a 
couple of houses across the street. 

“Planning a raid?’’ you ask. 

“Nope! Black Hand! The landlord 
has received a letter from the gang de- 
manding $12,000, or else they'll blow 
him up. They’ve sent four houses on 
the block into kingdom come within a 
ear.” 

A little shiver runs up your spine, 
and it increases when he continues: 
“Say, young feller, I wouldn’t trot 
round down here too much without 
some one with me if I were you.” 


The Heart of Little Italy 


YOU convince yourself, not without 
a struggle, that you are perfectly ca- 
pable of looking out for yourself, how- 
ever, and clutching your coat closer 
about you, start off again into the 
gloom. Presently you come to the 
churchyard—silent and cold, with its 
blackened shafts rising sullen and bare 
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in the dimness. It’s easy now to dis- 
cover the barroom described by the 
policeman. 

With a firm step you pass through 
the swinging doors, and cross the 
crowded, noisy room into the passage- 
way beyond. It’s totally dark here. 
Carefully you feel your way along, 
watching for invisible stairways and 
keeping your arms outstretched for 
posts or—men! Hours seem to pass be- 
fore you suddenly come into a deserted 
courtyard, 

Overhead the sky is slightly lumin- 
ous from a moon that is hidden by the 
rookeries that tower on all sides. You 
discern frail looking fire-escapes with 
their multifarious accumulations of 
household possessions. Clothes-lines, 
from which flap motley collections of 
garments, stretch from building to 
building. Here: and there a window 
glows from a feeble light within. The 
stillness and loneliness are overwhelm- 
ing. 
You half run, half tumble up the 
narrow flight of steps that rise in 
front. Thud! and you bump heavily in- 
to a door. It gives. You enter, and a 
hundred unshaven faces turn upon you. 
Here at last is the home of the mario- 
nettes. 

High up on a rough bench huddles 
an old woman. Her face is seamed; her 
skin parched. As her wrinkled hands 
greedily clutch the dime you raise to 
them you feel her round, beadle eyes 
staring full upon you. Brusquely she 
motions you to a seat. 

A thick cloud of smoke from filthy 
clay pipes hangs heavy over the room, 
intensifying the half darkness. In the 
last of the twenty rows of benches you 
find a vacant space, and clamber up. 
Grudgingly a bearded form shoves over 
a few inches, making room for you to 
sit. At the other end of the crowded, 
ill-ventilated room is the stage. For 
footlights six gas-jets flare weirdly, 
casting as much light upon the au- 
dience as upon the stage, and not very 
much upon either. 


Seeing the Passion Play 


THE performance has already com- 
menced, and to your astonishment you 












presently discover that the play is not 
at all the familiar “Orlando” of verse 
and legend you had expected to see. 
Rather, it is a sort of Passion Play in 
honor of Holy Week; inquiry later pro- 
duces the information that once a year; 
on the evenings of Holy Week, the 
martial trappings of Ariosto are laid 
aside in favor of a drama dealing with 
the life of Christ. Three acts of the play 
are given each night, and at the con- 
cluding performance on Easter Sunday 
is presented the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of our Lord. 

As it gradually dawns upon you that 
the life-sized figures on the stage be- 
fore you are sacred characters—the 
Disciples, the Virgin Mary, even the 
Christ himself, an intense feeling of 
revulsion fills your soul. Then, as you 
watch and listen, .the reverence, the 
dignity, the zeal of the presentation 
takes away the pristine objections. It 
may be crude, simple, daring, but above 
all it is sincere. 

Accompanying the action of the 
rope-controlled dumb figures on the 
stage is the utterance of the appropriate 
lines from somewhere in the wings. 
Every character seems impersonated by 
a trained actor off stage; later you learn 
that one man and one woman read the 
lines of all the characters. They are in- 
deed trained actors! Their voices are 
full, resonant, modulated. From every 
line they extract the proper meaning 
and shading. To help their impersona- 
tions a bent figure at the pianoforte 
plays Gounod’s “Stabat Mater.” 

For scenery there is a flamboyantly 
painted drop picturing a wild desert 
place. Hitched to ropes that disappear 
overhead a fierce faced figure, gowned 
in robes of red and yellow, appears. 
You recognize the traitor, Judas! His 
head is drooped in meditation. To him 
came clanging his fellow conspirators 
clad in soldier raiment. He beseeches 
them to take back the pieces of silver, 
and release him from the deal, They 
refuse his entreaties. At last, in desper- 
ation, he flings the red bag of money at 
their feet, and goes off moaning. To be 
sure, the figures move jerkily, their 
gestures are sometimes grotesque, and 
now and again great hands reach down 
from above to secure a firmer grip on 
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the ropes that support and control the 
figures. Yet for all that there is much 
illusion. The acting of the puppets on 
the stage and the reading of the lines 
off stage is perfectly timed; in the pre- 
vailing half-light, and under the spell 
of Gounod’s music, the figures seem 
alive and the acting genuine. 

Another drop-curtain rolls down, 
showing a highly colored room of state. 
Pilate enters, robed in black and white, 
much after the fashion of a pope. 
Silver armored soldiers rush in with a 
figure of Christ, taunting and railing at 
him the while. Time and again Pilate 
exhorts Him to speak, but in vain. 
Finally he orders Him away—and the 
curtain drops. The first act is finished. 


Intermission 


TO the end the audience has been 
quiet and deeply attentive. Now a sub- 
dued whispering fills the place. The 
stale odor of garlic and the stench of 
dead tobacco-smoke almost.chokes you, 
yet you are too much interested in your 
environs to mind. The audience is com- 
posed almost entirely of men. The faces 
are hard and work-seared ; the mouths 
fall weakly at the corners; the eyes are 
dull and restless. A few old women 
are sprinkled through the gathering. 
Ragged shawls cover their heads; the 
expressions of their faces are far-away: 
and inscrutable. Down near the front 
sits a comely matron, a baby feeding at 
her breast; her skin is still fresh and 
little wrinkled. She blooms like a pretty 
blossom in a desert. 

The stolid, stooped over man at the 
piano has ceased his Gounod, and his 
strummings of the latest. ragtime sets 
the feet of the youngsters clattering 
against the benches. Just as his render- 
ing of the “Stabat Mater” was full- 
toned and dramatic, so now his ragtime 
is lilting and romping. His versatility 
quite astonishes you. He is well on past 
middle age, and his face is barren of all 
sense of humor or joy. With his coat 
collar turned up tight to protect his 
neck against the chill blasts that draft 
through the room, he seems a veritable 
sphinx with a musician’s soul. 

Almost before you realize it, the - 
knight-adorned curtain rises, and the 
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sacred drama proceeds. The second act 
deals almost entirely with the trial of 
Christ before Pilate. By way of digres- 
sion, though, the denial of Peter is 
presented. After the third denial the 
loud crowing of a cock is heard; and 
Peter, standing bashed, wipes from his 
eyes a tear. The figure of Christ, di- 
vested of most of its coverings, is 
beaten by the soldiers, and crowned 
with a crown of thorns in full accord- 
ance with scriptural record. Then fol- 
lows a scene in Pilate’s palace. The 
populace crowd in. Unanimously they 
ery for Christ’s crucifixion. By now the 
audience is aroused to a high pitch of 
excitement. There are cries of “Liber- 
ati! Liberati!” “Free him! Free him!” 
from lusty Italian throats. But the stage 
populace have their way, and the act 
ends as Christ is led away to prepare 
himself for the crucifixion. 


The Signor’s Workshop 


AGAIN there is a quiet hum of con- 
versation, again the ragtime, again the 
beats of heavy boots. You make friends 
with the old woman at the door. She 
tells you that her husband, Signor 
Tremposini, is the proprietor; that he 
conducted a marionette theatre in 
Naples for twenty years, and that he 
has had the one in this country nearly 
as long. When you venture to suggest 
that you would like to go behind the 
scenes, and see the actual working of 
the marionettes, the good woman calls 
her son, a strapping specimen of young 
Latin manhood, and instructs him to 
act as your guide. 

You_meet Signor Tremposini, who 
courteously pauses in his costuming of 
the marionettes for the last act, and 
proudly shows you his workshop, where 
he and his son make and repair the 
marionettes. Dozens of figures—like 
clothes-models in a department-store— 
line the walls. Pots of paint, cloths of 
all colors, and armors are scattered 
about. In one corner stands a sewing- 
machine on which the costumes are 
stitched. Four men are required to op- 
erate the marionettes, and they have 
their stations on two scaffoldings that 
run above the stage. As you glance up 
at the frail platformings you marvel at 
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the dexterity with which the mex . 
nipulate the cumbersome marionettes. 
Signor Tremposini shows you the 
manuscripts of the plays from which he 
and his lady-assistant read, and all the 
adaptations, he tells you, are his own. 


Moving Pictures vs. Marionettes 


“AH, but business is not what at all 
it was five, ten year ago,” he says, with 
a doleful shake of his head. “People, 
they tire of Orlando a very, very little 
—not much, but-oh, they like those mo- . 
tions pictures better much. They take 
all the money—poor Signor Trempo- 
sini and his marionettes they get less 
and less. Business is good dis week, but 
oh, poor next week, when Orlando 
come again. By and by haf to pack the 
marionettes and take wife and son all 
back to Naples, Tell me, you like mar- 
ionettes, don’ you? You bring ’Mer- 
ican gentlemen here sometimes; yes?” 

You assure the old man that you do 
like the marionettes and will return 
often with friends, at which he wrings 
your hand in gratitude. 

The third act is far more pretentious 
scenically than the others. The road 
leading to Calvary is represented, hilly 
and rocky, with tall trees and white 
flowers. Before the action commences, 
Signor Tremposini, from behind the 
scenes, announces the performance of 
the concluding acts of the play on the 
following day, Easter Sunday, and sets 
forth in detail the great interest of the 
concluding acts. 

This rather humorous and commer- 
cial intrusion—during which small boys 
clamor noisily for the play itself, and 
the pretty matron’s baby cries—at an 
end, the action proceeds. 

The preliminary scenes are soon 
over. Presently comes the figure of 
Christ stumbling under the burden of 
a huge cross. After half-a-dozen steps 
the figure pitches headlong with the 
cross tumbling on top. Soldiers assist 
the figure to stand. Three times does 
the figure of Christ thus fall as He 
climbs the road to Calvary. Wearily He 
disappears. The final curtain rattles 
downward. 

Out across the black courtyard you — 
feel your way, down the long passage, 
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through the saloon into the street. 
Vigorously you fill your lungs with the 
cool night air. The distant rumble of 
the elevated trains comes. to your ears, 
a discordant note in this old world at- 


_mosphere. The burying ground is as 


silent and stark as before. The side- 
walks are nearly deserted now; even 
the departing audience fast melts into 
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obscurity. You walk slowly. Your 
thoughts are back with the marionettes. 
The friendly policeman is still at his 
post and would willingly chat with you, 
but you do not stop for long. Under 
the spell that Signor Tremposini has 
woven nothing seems real except the 
bright robed marionettes in their stable 
home. 


The Villain 


By EMMETT CARLETON KING 








In this short story of the stage the author, who is an actor of 
long experience, draws a tenderly sympathetic picture of one phase 
of the lives of those who entertain us over the footlights. They 
are very much like the rest of us, after all—very much, indeed. 








HE Gotham Theatre was crowded 
from orchestra to gallery. The 
new melodrama, “True to the 

Last,”. had caught the fancy of the 
patrons of the house, and the “standing 
room only” sign had been out night 
after night. 

The audience applauded the hero as 
he bade the heroine good-by and told her 
that he was going across the seas to 
seek his fortune ; and when the weeping 
heroine told him that no matter what 
poverty or suffering she might be forced 
to endure, her heart would always be 
his, and that neither gold nor jewels 
could tempt a kiss from her lips until 
he returned, the gallery went fairly wild. 

The villain made his appearance in 
the second act. He was tall and dark, 
and he wore a dréss-suit, patent leather 
shoes, and a silk hat. He had a black 
mustache, and the dark circles under 
his eyes and heavy lines running. down 
to the corners of his mouth were the 
unmistakable marks of dissipation and 
cruelty. 

“He looks like a murderer,” shud- 


dered the manicure-girl in the balcony. 

“Bet he’s a con man off the stage,” 
replied the dry-goods clerk, who was 
her escort. 

When the comedian got off a joke at 
the expense of the villain, the audience 
shook the theatre with their applause, 
but when the villain turned the heroine 
out in the snow, because she could not 
pay the rent of the room in the house 
which he owned, the women wept, and 
the gallery hissed and hurled audible 
threats and imprecations at the villain; 
but he only smiled and smoked his 
cigaret, as if-he were thoroughly en- 
joying himself. 

“T’ll venture that man is as mean off 
the stage as he is on,” said the manicure- 
girl to her companion, as she wiped 
away a tear. 

“Of course, he is,” said the dry-goods 
clerk, shutting his teeth together in try- 
ing to hide his emotion, “or he couldn’t 
do it so natural.” 

“Bet that guy goes home and beats 
his kids every night after de show,” 
remarked a newsboy in the gallery. 
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“Sure he does,” said the messenger- 
boy next to him, “and then robs the 
baby’s bank to buy booze.” 

“T lika to stick-a stilett’ in his back,” 
excitedly exclaimed the Italian boot- 
black in the last row. 

And he stood up and performed in 
pantomime the execution of the villain. 

The manager sat in a box with two 
fashionably dressed women. He wore a 
large diamond ring and an emerald and 
pearl scarf pin, undeniable evidences of 
prosperity. His companions laughed at 
the serious situations of the play and 
looked inexpressibly bored when the 
rest of the audience laughed at the 
comedian. That they were actresses, 
was quite obvious. 

“That villain certainly looks villain- 
ous,” observed the smaller. of the two 
and ‘smiled at her little joke. 

“Tt’s a wonder he wouldn’t buy a new 
dress-suit while he’s throwing money 
around so recklessly,” tittered the other, 
as she looked unutterable things at the 
manager; “that one might have been 
worn by a hero of ’76.” 

“He can’t buy it with stage-money, 
you know,” replied her companion 
tersely. 

The manager began to look closely at 
the actor’s clothes, although he had seen 
them many times before and they had 
never looked inappropriate or shabby to 
him. The dress-suit which the actor 
wore looked all right from the body of 
the house, but from the close view. af- 
forded by the stage-box, it showed un- 
_ mistakable signs of service. 

In the next act the villain wore a 
frock-coat, and as soon as he came on 
the little actress began to laugh. 

“Oh, look at that Prince Albert,” she 
said. “Don’t you know King Edward 
would be tickled if he could see that 
coat, and realize that it was named after 
him.” 

“Funny I never noticed what a bum 
dresser he was before,” said the man- 
ager. “I used to think he looked the real 
goods in those clothes.” 

“Distance lends enchantment,” 
the reply. 

se think I'll fire him,” said the man- 
ager; “he ought to dress better on his 
salary. He looks like a booze-fighter 
anyway.’ 


was 
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“How much does he get?” asked the. 
blonde. “Ten and cakes?” 

“Thirty-five a week—and he gets it,” 
replied the manager. “There’s lots of 
‘em over on the Rialto would jump at 
the chance to do it for thirty, and dress ~ 
it out of sight.” 

When the act was over the manager 
went out to the box-office and found the 
business-manager. 

“Give that heavy man his two weeks’ 
notice,” he told him. “I wont stand for 
the way he dresses that part any 
longer.” 

The business-manager looked a little 
surprised, but only replied: 

“Seems to me I have heard he has 
a sick wife.” 

“Well, I-haven’t got anything to do 
with that,” said his chief, “and I can’t 
allow sentiment to interfere with busi- 
ness. Write out his notice and send it 
back.” 

In the last act the hero returned, just 
in time to save the heroine from com- 
mitting suicide on account of her pov- 
erty. He told her that she should never 
want for anything again as he had made 
his fortune in the gold-diggings of 
Australia. The villain was arrested by 
the comedian, who had been a detective 
in disguise all the time, and was led 
away with handcuffs on his wrists, but 
still smiling, as if he thoroughly enjoyed 
the turn of affairs. 

The gallery stood up and cheered. 
The hero and heroine came before the 
curtain and bowed; and the manicure- 
girl, the dry-goods clerk, the news-boy, 
the messenger-boy and the Italian boot- 
black went home happy. 

The villain went to his dressing-room 
and began to take off his make-up. 

The stage-manager knocked at his 
door. 

“Got_a note for you, old chap,” he 
said, as he handed an envelope through 
the half opened door. “Sorry I have to 
deliver it, but that’s one of my unpleas- 
ant duties, you know.” 

As he walked away he said to him- 
self: “It’s a blamed shame!” 

The villain took the note and held it 


in his hand for a moment. He saw the 


name of the theatre on the outside of 
the envelope, and realized that it was 
an-official communication. 
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Finally he tore it open and read: 

“After two weeks your services will 
be no longer required.” 

He read it over a second time, and his 
hand shook and his lips quivered. Then 
he crumpled it up, put it into his pocket, 
and shut his jaws hard. 

“My God! What next?” he said to 
himself. 


The stage-door was in the rear of the 
theatre on a side street. Shortly after 
the play was over the actors began to 
come out by ones and twos and go their 
several ways, As they hastened away 
most of them threw a hurried good- 
night to the old door-keeper, a super- 
annuated actor, who had played with 
Forrest “in the palmy days.” 

A man came out alone. He bade the 
door-keeper “good-night” in a low but 
pleasant tone and walked quickly to the 
corner, where he stopped, evidently to 
wait for a car. He put his hand in his 
pocket as if to get out his fare. His 
fingers touched a crumpled piece of 
paper. He gave a slight start, withdrew 
his hand and stood for a moment staring 
vacantly across the street. 

“T’ll. walk,” he said finally, and started 
uptown at a rapid pace. 

Although it was bitterly cold he wore 
no overcoat. After walking a little way 
he turned up the lapels of his coat to 
protect his chest from the cutting wind. 
As he passed into the bright light of a 
street-lamp, one could see that his eye- 
lids were red and that there were dark 
shadows around them, and deep lines 
about his mouth, though he did not look 
more than thirty years of age. 

Block after block he walked with a 
swinging stride, his head bowed and his 
gaze fixed on the ground. Once he 
raised his face towards the stars and ex- 
tended his hands above his head appeal- 
ingly. 

Then, dropping his hands to his sides 


- he plunged on, though once or twice he 


seemed to lose his balance and stagger. 

At the steps of a house in a block 
composed almost entirely of what are 
known as “theatrical boarding-houses,” 
he stopped and took out his latch-key. 
For some time he stood with his foot on 
the bottom step without mounting 
farther. 
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“I wont tell her to-night,” he mut- 
tered after a while, and went into the 
house. : 

He ascended four flights of stairs and 
stopped at a door at the back. Opening 
the door quietly he tiptoed into a small, 
plainly furnished room. The light was 
turned low. On the bed lay a woman of 
about twenty-five. Her face was deathly 
pale and her hands looked almost as ~ 
white as the counterpane on which they- 
lay. A smile lit up her face as he 
entered. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, dear,” she 
said in a sweet but weak voice, “it seems 
days since you went away.” The trem- 
bling hand she held out to him was al- 
most transparent. 

“And yet it has been only about four 
hours,” he said, as he kissed; the thin, 
white hand and then the pale lips and 
cheek. 

“The time always drags, though, 
when you are away, you know.” 

He sat down on the side of the bed 
and passed his hands over her face, 
pushing back the tangled mass of black. 
hair from her forehead. His touch was 
as gentle as a mother’s stroking her 
child. 

“How do you feel to-night, dear?’ 
he asked, trying to hide the anxiety in 
his tone. 

“Better since you came,” and she put 
one arm around his neck and ran her 
fingers through his hair. 

“Did the doctor come?” he asked. 

“Yes, and he is going to stop in again 
on his way home.” . 

A graver expression came over the 
man’s face, but quickly passed away. 
“And what have you been thinking of 
while I was at the theatre?” he asked 
almost gayly. 

“What I always think of—you, and 
how good you are to me.” 

He kissed her again, and laid his cold 
cheek against her hot one. 

She started a little. 

“How cold your face is,” she said. 
“Ts it very cold out?” 

“Tt is turning colder,” he replied, “but 
only enough to make a brisk walk pleas- 
ant.” 

“And did you walk home? Why did 
you do that?” 

“Oh—I thought the exercise might 
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do me good, You know I haven’t been 
out much lately.” 

“No, you haven’t had much chance, 
poor fellow—except to go to the drug- 
store and the doctor’s.” 

She sighed, and then asked quickly: 
“Anything new at the theatre?” 

“N-no. Business pretty good ; sold out 
to-night.” 

“Tt’ll be fine if you have a long run, 
and don’t have to go on the road for 
some time, wont it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. 

He got up and walked over to the 
window, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, crushed a piece of paper into a 
tight ball. : 

“Tt’s snowing,” he said, and returned 
to his seat beside her. 

“And you haven’t bought your over- 
coat yet. I tried to get you to buy it last 
salary day.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
when she spoke again her voice was 
lower than before, and there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“T know why you didn’t get it; it was 
because you couldn’t spare the money, 
after paying for the delicacies the doctor 
said I ought to have. You’ve had to 
deny yourself lots of things on account 
of the expense of my illness.” The tears 
dropped off her long lashes and ran 
down her.cheeks. 

He bent over her and kissed the tear- 
wet face again and again. “You mustn’t 
commence that or I shall have to scold,” 
he said gently. “You’ve talked enough 
for to-night; don’t you think you can 
sleep a little now? The doctor will be 
here directly and if he finds that you 
have been talking too much he will 
blame me.” 

“T’ll try, dear,” she said, wiping away 
the tears; “and you must try to get 
some sleep, too. You have hardly closed 
your eyes for three nights. Kiss me 
good-night, and when I am asleep you 
must lie down and rest or I shall scold 
you in the morning.” 

He kissed her lovingly. “Good-night, 
my darling,” he whispered. 

“You are so good to me,” she mur- 
mured; “and I love you—love you— 
my—” 

Her voice seemed to fade away. 

An hour passed, and still he sat there 
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holding her hand and looking hungrily 
into her white face. His eyes burned 
from the many sleepless nights he had 
passed and his limbs became cramped 
from holding his position so long, but 
she slept so peacefully that he would 
not move for fear of waking her. 

The door opened, and the doctor 
entered without knocking. The husband 
gently disengaged his hand, rose, and 
stood at the head of the bed. 

“I think she’s asleep,” he whispered. 

The doctor stood by the side of the 
bed and for some time looked earnestly 
into the face of the gently breathing 
sufferer. The husband watched him with 
eager supplicating eyes, silently praying 
for some sign of encouragement. The 
ticking of the little metal clock on the 
mantel was the only sound that broke 
the intense stillness of the room. 

The doctor placed his hand gently on 
the woman’s forehead and after a mo- 
ment took out his watch and put his 
fingers to her wrist to note the beating 
of the delicate pulse. 

“Ts she better, doctor?” the husband 
asked pleadingly. 

“Yes, she is better,” the doctor re-' 
plied. “The fever has gone down and 
her pulse is much stronger, but she will 
have to have a change of air before she 
can gain any strength. You have a-good 
engagement now—she told me that the 
play was a big success—so you must 
send her away where the air is pure and 
where she can have perfect quiet. 

The doctor put on his overcoat and 
smiling encouragingly opened the door. 

“Get her away from here as soon as 
possible,” he said. “That is all that is 
necessary—but that is necessary ; good- 
night.” 

When the doctor had closed the door, 
the husband sat down and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“All that is necessary,” he repeated 
in a dry, hollow tone. 

A great sob came from him, and he 
looked quickly toward the bed and 
pressed his palms hard against his chin, 
as if fearful that another sound might 
come from his mouth. A soft knock at 
the door startled him. 

The door opened before he could 
reach it and the landlady entered with 
a note in her hand. 
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“This just came by messenger,” she 
said. “He said it was important, and 
that I must bring it up at once.” 

The man took the note and examined 
it curiously. The envelope bore the 
name of a fashionable Broadway res- 
taurant, and the address was in a 
woman’s handwriting. 

Nervously he opened it and read: 


My DEar SIR: 

I have just learned that a foolish attempt 
on my part to be witty to-night has been 
the cause of your losing your engagement. 
I am glad, in a way, that you are at liberty, 
for I need a man for a part in my new 
play, which opens in two weeks, and I think 
it will suit you admirably. 

Please meet me at rehearsal at Lyric Hall 
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to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, and if 
you will consider a salary of fifty dollars 
a week, the part is yours. 
Yours cordially, 
ADELAIDE DAVENPORT. 
The Villain turned the gas a little 
higher, and rubbing his eyes read the 
note through again. Then he turned out 
the light and, trembling in every limb, 
went over and lay down beside the frail 
figure on the bed. Gently he put his arms 
around her and drew her head over on 
his shoulder, and pressed his cheek to 
hers. His face was not cold now, for 
the warm tears were running down his 
cheeks and bathing the face of the sleep- 
ing wife. 


and Goddesses 


By FLORENCE LOTHAIR 








Time was when the galleries of the theatres were a heaven devoted to 
the shuffling of feet and the mastication of peanuts. But they’re not now. 
Achangehascome over the gallery to the end that seats there are wisely 
sought by those who enjoy them as much as the box-patrons do theirs. 








HEATRE-GOING usually is a 
habit, and those who are within its 
happy influence usually tread a 

beaten path to a seat. That is, if you are 
accustomed to sit in the orchestra, you 
get tickets for that part of the house; 
and if you are used to a box, or the 
dress-circle, or some other part of the 
auditorium, or possibly the balcony, 
you procure your seat in one of those 
places. And, having accustomed your- 
self to a certain locality, you do not 
bother much about wondering what the 
play would seem like if viewed from an- 
other point of vantage. Even less do 
you spend much time trying to imagine 
what the sensation would be of look- 
ing at the actors from the gallery. 

In fact, to the general public, the gal- 
lery is a somewhat misunderstood insti- 
tution. Thousand of playgoers have 


never set foot in this distant loft of the 
theatre, and they think that it is merely 


the “Peanut Heaven” of the so-called — 


“Gods” —an aggregation consisting 
principally of little urchins of the street 
who gather there in swarms, and who 
occasionally attract attention fo their 
altitudinous presence by loud and ir- 
regular expressions of disapproval or 
shrieking, whistling applause. 

This idea of the gallery, however, is 
only partially correct, for there are 
many distinct species of the genus gal- 
leryite, the differentiation of which is 
determined by the prices and the pol- 
icies of the various theatres. 


Popular Idea of the Gallery 
NOT long ago, a matinée girl ar- 


rived late and alone, at the box-office 
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of the theatre at which Lillian Russell 
was playing in “Wildfire,” and asked 
for a ticket to the performance. She 
was informed that the only available 
seat was in the gallery. 

At that, the girl was crestfallen. She 
hesitated a moment, and then said to 
the man at the window: “I have never 
“been in the gallery. Could I see any- 
thing from up there?” 

“T think so,” answered the man, kind- 
ly; “we sell a good many seats there.” 

The girl hesitated again, and then 
said: “I don’t believe I want to sit in 
the gallery.” 

At that she left the theatre, evidently 
very much disappointed. She had 
wanted to see the play, but she had 
cheated herself out of the pleasure of 
it because she was either afraid or 
ashamed to go into the gallery. 

That was her misfortune. For, if she 
had known the gallery of that particu- 
lar theatre, she would not have hesi- 
tated an instant in entering it. Every 
evening and on matinée occasions, it 
is filled with well dressed women and 
is just as respectable a place to sit in 
as there is in the house. Only the girl 
did not know this. She had the popular 
idea of the gallery, and did not want to 
sit with what she thought would be an 
unkempt and disagreeable assemblage. 

Not long after this occurrence, the 
writer bought a seat in the gallery of 
this same theatre. The man at the box- 
office said that the first few rows in 
that elevated portion of the house were 
sold for seventy-five cents, and that 
the rest of the gallery cost fifty cents a 
seat. . 

The ticket called for an aisle seat in 
the seventh row—that was in the half- 
dollar line. The play, by the way, was 
“Polly of the Circus.” And from this 
distant point, the play was seen almost 
to as good advantage as it might have 
been witnessed from a seat in the or- 
chestra. There were no small boys in 
evidence—at least, only those very 
diminutive ones that were chaperoned 
by their mothers, and nothing whatever 
about the place bore any suggestion 
to the popular opinion of this much 
maligned section of the house. 

Almost every word the players ut- 
tered was distinctly audible, so that on 


that score there was no trouble what- 
ever in following the play, though the 
stage seemed a long way off, and the 
ceiling very mnear—in fact, almost 
touchable, That there was no difficulty 
experienced in hearing the players 
seemed rather remarkable, but there 
were two reasons for it: one was that 
the enunciation of the actors appeared 
to be unusually clear, and the other was 
that the acoustics of that house are 
exceptionally good. 


Good Seats in Gallery 


IT is easy enough to follow the play 
from almost any gallery, so far as see- 
ing the actors is concerned—that is, if 
one has normal sight. But in buying a 
ticket for the gallery, the would-be 
auditor may run some risk of not being 
able to hear everything that is said. 
The front-row seats, however, are con- 
sidered by many to be as good as any 
in the house, and the seats directly fac- 
ing the stage are supposed to be better 
than those on the sides. This, however, 
is determined by the. particular theatre. 

The writer, one afternoon, sat about 
half way back in the gallery of the the- 
atre in which Mrs. Fiske was playing 
“Salvation Nell.” It was a far cry from 
the stage, in fact, it seemed a bit like 
looking at a play through a telescope. 
Nevertheless, it was a great deal better 
than not seeing that wonderful produc- 
tion at all, and those who paid fifty and 
seventy-five cents for seats in the gal- 
lery, certainly got their money’s worth. 
The principal drawback in this instance 
was the difficulty sometimes expe- 
rienced in hearing the players. 

For instance, at the close of the act 
where Jim Platt announces his inten- 
tion of committing the burglary, and 
then suddenly jumps out the window 
and leaves the building by way of the 
fire-escape, while Nell is lying on the 
floor, the situation became somewhat 
ambiguous, owing to the fact that the 
hurried and strained words of the ac- 
tors were not audible in the gallery—at 
least in some portions of it. 

At this point, you remember, Salva- 
tion Nell recovers herself, grasps her 
child—Jim’s boy—by the hand, and 
both drop to their knees and begin a 
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recital, almost painful in its earnest- 
ness—of the Lord’s prayer, At the same 
time there is a pounding at the door, 
and.a noise as of driving rain—by way 
of heightening the melodramatic effect 
as the curtain drops. All of which is 
very fine at closer range, but from the 
middle of the gallery this scene was 
decidedly muddled. A traveling man 
sitting next wanted to know if there 
was a fire, and said if there was, he 
didn’t see why Salvation Nell didn’t 
take her child down the fire-escape, in- 
stead of staying there to pray—or at 
least let in the would-be rescuer who 
was still pounding at the door. 

So, you see, there ‘are drawbacks tc 
the gallery, but the matter of hearing 
indistinctly is only an occasional mis- 
fortune. So far as the rest of this play 
was concerned, barring an occasional 
line, almost everything was plainly 
heard. 

At another time the writer took a seat 
in the first row, at the side, in the gal- 
lery of the theatre in which “The 
Thief” was on view. This seat was so 
high up that it seemed almost like look- 
ing at the stage from a balloon. Never- 
theless, after one becomes used to this 
angle of vision, it ceases to be much of 
an annoyance, and it is no worse than 
the orchestra front seat that necessitates 
a constant craning of the neck in order 
to look up to the stage. 


The Gallery Goddess 


MATINEE idols have many admirers 
in the gallery, and many of these girls 
are just as pretty and attractive as 
those that occupy the more expensive 
seats. The matinée girl is often a good 
critic because she goes to all the plays 
and keeps minute track of the actor and 
his :delineations, One of them sat next 
to me on this occasion. She kept her 
eyes almost continually glued on Kyrle 
Bellew and occasionally gave spontane- 
ous vent to such observations as: 

“Don’t you thing he’s good looking ?” 
“They say he has a perfect nose.” “I 
wonder how old he is.” 

The matinée girl has found the gal- 
lery for the reason that she so often 
buys her own seats and it makes a con- 
siderable difference in her expense- 
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account. There, for fifty or seventy-five 
cents, she can see what would cost her 
anywhere from one to two dollars and 
a half in some other part of the house. 
The gallery which is frequented by 
this class of girls is an institution of the 
high priced theatres, and is not to be 
confused with the galleries of the 
“ten—twent’—thirt’ ” variety. 

The gallery of the high priced house 
is as clean and orderly as any other 
part of the theatre, and a woman need 
have no more hesitation in going there 
than she would in buying a seat in a 
box. Her neighbor is just as likely to 
be as respectable as the person to whom 
she might sit next in the highest priced 
portion of the house. There are not so 
many hundred dollar gowns and hats, 
to be seen, but the people are just as 
well dressed as those who make up the 
average church congregation. 


Traveling-men Choose the Gallery 


TRAVELING salesmen often make 
a practice of sitting in the gallery, and 
some of them never pretend to go any- 
where else. They learn the different 
theatres all over the country, and know 
just what seat to call for at the box-. 
office—for in many of the best theatres 
the fifty and seventy-five cent gallery 
seats are reserved. They often find it 
necessary to spend an evening alone, 
and for this reason would as soon sit 
in the gallery as any other place- Many 
theatregoers have gotten into the habit 
of buying tickets for the gallery because 
they want to see all of the good plays, 
and that is the only way they are finan- 
cially able to do so. A woman, for in- 
stance, may see four good plays in the 
gallery for the price of a single two- 
-dollar seat in the parquet. It makes a 
difference. 

The gallery seats as a usual thing 
are not upholstered, and the program 
consists of a printed slip giving the 
names of the players, ‘and that is all. 
On it you cannot have the pleasure of 
reading your favorite advertisement, 
and the name of the stage manager and 
the house electrician may escape you, 
‘but if you can do without those luxuries, 
a.seat in the gallery will often give you 
as satisfactory an afternoon or evening 
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as you could spend in some other part 
-of the house. The greatest objection to 
the gallery is the difficulty of reaching 
it. Its height from the ground neces- 
sitates the climbing of many stairs, 
which to some persons is a hardship. 


One old lady was seen in a state nearing . 


collapse when half the distance upward 
had been reached. She was with two 
younger women, one of whom impor- 
tuned her to “sit right there until she 
was thoroughly rested,” and the other 
braced her courage by telling her that 
there was only one more flight, and 
then they’d be at. their destination. But 
the old lady was clearly working very 
hard for the pleasure she was to have 
that afternoon, and it is doubtful if 
persons of her age thoroughly enjoy the 
gallery, no matter how cheerfully in- 
sistent their friends may be in wishing 
to take them there. 

The gallery of the high priced 
theatre—that is, where the seats are at 
least fifty cents apiece—is an entirely 
different institution from the gallery of 
the vaudeville houses and the cheaper 
theatres, where the price of admission 
to that part of the house ranges from 
ten to fifteen cents. 


Up in the Vaudeville Heaven 


THERE are usually two galleries in 
the vaudeville houses, the price of ad- 
mission being gauged according to the 
height. That is, the top-most loft costs 
ten cents, and the gallery below that is 
the fifteen-cent part of the house. These 
prices seem absurdly small, but when 
it is recalled that two of these galleries 
will hold an average of three hundred 
persons, the amount of money that they 
add to the box-office at the end of a 
week is no small sum. 

‘Women, of course, do not go into 
the galleries of these theatres, for, by 
. right of inheritance, this is the domain 
of the small boy—the Peanut Heaven 
of the Gods. And by the way, they are 
not all very young gods, either, for 
many of them are old, gray-headed 
men. In fact, there is no age limit— 
the gallery-god may be anywhere from 
five to seventy-five years old. 

Some of the theatre habits of the gal- 
lery-gods are as unfailing as the devo- 
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tion of parquet first-nighters. Many~6 


these small boys, for instance, never fail ~ 


to appear every Monday night. Others 7 
are there regularly on Sunday after- © 
noon, and many are there again on Sun- 
day night. In fact, seeing the same per- 
formance twice is no hardship at all to 
some of these gallery devotees: in the 
big cities there are men who go to the 
vaudeville performances every after- 
noon and every evening of their lives, 
They see the same show over and over, 
and applaud in the same places every 
time. These men are mostly loafers who 
beg their living in saloons, and spend 
the rest of their time in the galleries 
of the theatres because they have no 
other place to go. It is warm and com- 
fortable in there, and it only costs 
twenty cents a day for the two per- 
formances, and they can pick that up in 
the morning and between the shows. 


Where “de Gang” Goes 


AT one theatre in a great American 
city there is a curious little coterie that 
never fails to appear in the gallery every 
night of their lives. They call them- 
selves the “Casey’s Alley Gang.” There 
are four of them—old and gray. During 
the day they fish for a living, and at 
night they all march into the theatre 
together. They can neither read nor 
write, so they do not stop to call for 
programs when entering the door, but 
they enjoy the acts just the same. There 
is a good side to the gallery, and those 
who occasionally have an unkind word 
for its effect on the small boy, might 
do well to recognize its benevolent in- 
fluence on some of the older children 
of misfortune who look to it for the 
only real pleasure they ever have in 
life. , 

There are always two policemen in » 
every such gallery to keep the boys 
from making too much noise, but as 
a usual thing they are not kept very 
busy. The door-man at each gallery 
soon becomes familiar with the habitués 
of his particular roost, and he watches 
them as they go in, at the same time 
giving. advance instructions to those 
who are likely to cause a disturbance. 

The strongest tendency toward ob- 
streperousness on the part of the gallery 












~ small boy is his desire to whistle. It is 
about as hard to break him of this habit 
as it is to teach a dog not to bark. But 
the door-man watches his flock with 
the eagle eye of a schoolteacher, and 
he has almost a psychic ability for 
scenting the guilty one. The sight of 
his forbidding “billy” is usually enough 
to prevent a repetition of the offense. 

The disturbances that attract the at- 
tention of the whole house, are not so 
often caused by the small boys as by the 
men who manage to slip into the gal- 
lery in an inebriated condition. Having 
heard the applause, it often happens 
that one of these men will attempt to 
add his share of approval, and not being 
able to control his vocal cords, will 
emit a whoop that shatters the air from 
ceiling to pit. 

Considering the clientele of some of 
the cheaper galleries in the big cities, 
the wonder is that disturbances in them 
are of so infrequent occurrence. Some 
of them are patronized by so tough an 
element that children are not allowed in 
them at all, and a woman, no matter 
of what description, could ever get 
past the door-man who looks as fierce 
and stern as a lion. The elements that 
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compose this class of theatre-frequent- 
ers are for the most part foreigners of 
low degree who, in many instances, 
cannot understand a word of English. 
However, they get their ten cents’ 
worth by simply watching the show. 

The most interesting gallery audi- 
ences are those in the melodrama houses 
where the small boy glares at the villain 
and fairly palpitates with anxiety for 
the heroine. Nothing escapes the vigil- 
ance of these youngsters, and they have 
an instinctive way of judging a per- 
formance that has gained them a po- — 
tential reputation as unfailing dramatic 
critics. “How is the gallery?” is a ques- 
tion often asked by anxious managers, _ 
for the approval of the gods aloft is 
sure to spell success. 

There are fewer boys at the matinées 
—except on Sunday—than at any other 
time, for the reason that the theatre 
managers are not supposed to let in 
those who are expected to be in school 
at that hour. It doesn’t pay, anyway, 
for, as one door-man expressed it, “If 
the juvenile. officer catches a boy at the 
theatre when he ought to be in school, 
he makes a holler, and it aint worth the 
fifteen cents!” 


The March of Time in Stageland 


By JOHNSON BRISCOE 








It is believed that the facts in the following article will be a surprise 
to innumerable theatregoers. The swiftness with which the theatrical 
wheel revolves in America was never better expressed. Stars are made 
over night and blink out to-morrow and nine years seems a long time. 












INE years, computed as a mere 
matter of time, is comparatively a 
short era, and yet how wonderful 
have been the changes, what strange 
mixtures of success and ill-luck, the 
fleeting games of chance and promise, 











that have taken place in the stage world 
within the past nine seasons. In look- 


. ing back, let us specifically say, to the 


season of 1900-01, the first season of 
the present century, it seems almost 
hard to believe the changes that have 
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taken place in the theatrical map, the 
new stars that have arisen, the old fa- 
vorites cast into the discard, the trials 
and vicissitudes of certain players in 
contrast to the success and popularity 
of their more fortunate companions, the 
many esteemed actors who have- died, 
and the many who have been merely 
forgotten. 

And what of the next nine years, of 
the stars that shall be made and un- 
made? Of these no man may know; 
only the advent of time will show us 
which of them shall be cast for greater 
glories and which for sadder ignominy. 
But it is a comparison of the stage to- 
day with that of nine years ago that 
we would draw illustration in the pres- 
ent instance, and it affords a most in- 
teresting comparison, too. 

If memory serves aright, the theat- 
rical season of 1900-01 was a notori- 
ously bad one. (However, it is a note- 
worthy but most disconcerting fact 
that every season nowadays is spoken 
of by playgoers and actors alike as “a 
bad year!’”’) The failures of that year 
were many and frequent, there being 
a considerable infusion of new stars, 
many of them of the made-over-night 
variety, and the dramatized novel flour- 
ished in a particularly irritating and 
unsatisfactory form. 


Some.Women Who Have Grown 


ONE of the biggest sensations and 
happiest events of the entire season was 
the great success enjoyed by Henrietta 
Crosman in “Mistress Nell.” Upher- 
alded and practically forgotten by pres- 
ent day theatergoers, she opened in 
New York, at the Bijou Theatre, Tues- 
day, Oct. 9,.1900, and so enthusiastic 
were the praises of the press on the 
following day that the star was made 
ill and was compelled to dismiss a mat- 
inée audience. Since that time Miss 
Crosman has managed to hold her own 
fairly well, and though she has pro- 
duced no less than fourteen plays, she 
has. never succeeded in turning the 
trick so well as in “Mistress Nell.” 

Much the same may be said of 
Amelia. Bingham, who, rather coinci- 
dentally, made her New York stellar dé- 
bit at the Bijou also, and on a Tuesday 
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night, too, January 15, 1901, presenting 
Clyde Fitch’s “The Climbers.” Miss 
Bingham had an excellent play and an 
admirable cast, and she was one of our 
most sought after and popular favorites 


——actors clamoring to appear in her 


support and the public paying her every 
homage. But, alas, this continued for 
only a brief three years and now, 
thanks to a fickle public and a run of 
bad plays, Miss Bingham, trading upon 
her reputation, is glad of the chances 
that are hers to appear in vaudeville 
and as a stock company star, 

Blanche Walsh and Mary Manner- 
ing were two other actresses who em- 
barked upon starry waters for the first 
time that season, the former in “Mar- 
celle” and the latter in “Janice Mere- 
dith.” With the strange freak of the 
theatrical game, Miss Walsh had one 
failure after another for several years, 
finally gaining her own in “Resurrec- 
tion,” “The Woman in the Case,” ‘The 
Kreutzer Sonata,” “The Straight 
Road” and “The Test,” while Miss 
Mannering enjoyed a full meed of 
popularity for three years in “Janice 
Meredith” and “The Stubbornness of 
Geraldine,” only to find stressful times 
following this, and this season, for- 
sooth, she has produced no less than 
five plays, “Glorious Betsy,” “The 
Struggle,” “A House of Cards,” “Step 
by Step,” and “The Truants,” cer- 
tainly a busy season’s record. 

A much happier fate has befallen 
Ethel Barrymore, also a new star of 
the 1900-01 crop. She came timidly for- 
ward in “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,” meeting with prompt ap- 
proval, and every season since she has 
developed in her art until now she is 
one of our dozen most famous stars, 
doing probably her finest work in two 
of her least appreciated rdles, Nora in 
“A Doll’s House” and Mrs. Jones in 
“The Silver Box.” 

Blanche Bates, the sixth in ‘the list 
of new feminine stars of that year, was 
holding forth in “Under-Two Flags,” 
and since then she has played practically 
but three other parts, Yo-San in “The 
Darling of the Gods,” Minnie in “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” and Anna 
Granger in “The Fighting Hope.” 

Frances Starr, who even in her wild 
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est dreams scarcely dared hope for her 
present day glories of “The Rose of 
the Rancho” and “The Easiest Way,” 
was a submerged, struggling member 
of the Murray Hill Stock Company in 
New York, earning the princely sum of 
fifteen dollars a week and furnishing 
her costumes, too! As a matter of stage 
history, in view of her present fame, 
Miss Starr’s first role on the New York 
stage was Gertrude in “The Moth and 
the Flame,” which she played with the 
Murray Hill forces on Sept. 24, 1900. 
Four other members of this company, 
at the same time as Miss Starr, who 
have since risen to greater stage fame, 
are Dorothy Donnelly, of “Candida” 
renown and now appearing in “The 
Sins of Society ;” Laura Hope Crews, 
delightful in “The Great Divide,” and 
soon to star under Henry Miller’s 
management ; Charles‘D. Waldron, who 
starred in ““The Squaw Man” in Austra- 
lia and last leading man in “The War- 
rens of Virginia,” and John Westley, 
well remembered for his excellent work 
in “The Three of Us.” 


The Romantic Play 


IN those comparatively recent days 
James K. Hackett and Bertha Galland 
were appearing in “The Pride of Jen- 
nico,” neither of whom reckoned with 
the trying stellar times that were so 
soon to befall them, he with “Don 
Cesar’s Return” and “A Chance Am- 
bassador” and she with “The Forest 
Lovers” and “The Love Match,” each 
of which four fell by the wayside before 
the spring of 1902. Another member of 
the “Jennico” cast, who soon came con- 
spicuously into the calcium’s glare, was 
Maud Light, fresh from a Chicago 
dramatic school. For eight years she 
flourished behind the footlights, with 
meteoric like brilliancy, and now ’tis 
said the stage will never again know 
Margaret Illington, which name Miss 
Light soon adopted for stage purposes. 

Pauline Chase, London’s interpreter 
of “Peter Pan” for the past three years, 
devoted the season to dancing in the 
front row of two Broadway musical 
productions, “The Cadet Girl” and 
“My Lady,” and Elsie Ferguson, who 
has played the leading feminine rédle 
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this season in three Broadway produc- 
tions, “Pierre of the Plains,” “The 
Battle,” and “The Traveling Salesman,” 
toured for forty-two weeks of one- 
night-stands as a chorus warbler in 
“The Belle of New York.” 


Men Successes and Otherwise 


Weber and Fields offered the bur- 
lesque of “Fiddle-Dee-Dee,” and among 
some of the names in the cast were 
Joseph Weber, Lew M. Fields, De Wolf 
Hopper, David Warfield, John T. Kel- 
ly, Charles J. Ross, Ben Hapgood, Lil- 
lian Russell, Fay Templeton, and Bonnie 
Maginn. Of these Mr. Weber and Mr. 
Fields have been starring separately for 
the past five years with rather variable 
results, luck being a trifle in Mr. Fields’ 
favor. Mr. Hopper resumed starring in 
1902 and has been at it ever since, his 
latest vehicle being “The Pied Piper,” 
while Mr. Ross and Mr. Kelly have de- 
voted their talents principally to vaude- 
ville. It is superfluous to speak of the 
enviable place Mr. Warfield has made 
for himself in the dramatic world, and 
Miss Russell, though with less brilliant 
results, has also abandoned the musical 
stage for the legitimate drama. Miss 
Templeton, after two stellar years in 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” 
has retired from the stage, having be- 
come the wife of William Patterson, a 
Pittsburg millionaire, on Aug. 1, 1906. 
Mr. Hapgood, now Benjamin Hapgood 
Burt, is one of our most prolific song- 
writers, and Miss Maginn, so long 
queen of chorus-girl land, has not been 
seen behind the footlights for the past 
two years. 

John Drew, who was thén in his ninth 
year as a star, spent a most unhappy 
season of it in “Richard Carvel,” and 
included in his support were a number 
of players who have since achieved 
considerable distinction in their profes- 
sion, among them being Arthur Byron, 
Paul McAllister, Dodson Mitchell, 
Brandon Tynan, Morgan Coman, 
Georgia Mendum, and Charlotte Town- 
send, : 


Grand Opera in English 


AT THE Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, in the fall of 1900, Maurice 
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Grau and Henry W. Savage met with 
disaster in their efforts to give the 
' public grand opera in English at reason- 
able ‘prices. The season lasted eleven 
weeks, the repertoire ranging from 
“Lucia” to “The Bohemian Girl,” and 
from “Lohengrin” to “The Mikado,” a 
few of the principal singers being Zelie 
de Lussan, Fanchon Thompson, Phcebe 
Strakosch, Grace Van Studdiford, 
Eleanor Broadfoot (afterward Madame 
de Cisneros, of the Manhattan Opera 
House), Philip Brozel, Clarence White- 
hill, Lloyd D’Aubigne, Lempiere 
Pringle, and Joseph F. Sheehan. 


A Miscellaneous List 


SARAH COWELL LEMOYNE, 
long since returned to the Browning 
rostrum, was making an initial bid for 
stellar honors in “The Greatest Thing 
inthe World,” and included in her sup- 
porting: company were Wilton Lackaye, 
Robert Edeson, and Adelaide Thurston, 
each of whom has been an established 
star these five and more years. 

Though it was rather uphill work for 
a time, William A. Brady has finally 
succeeded in having Grace George 
numbered among our popular stars, and 
this particular season she was holding 
forth in “Her Majesty,” in which, as 
now, Frank Worthing was her leading 
man. : 

Mabel Taliaferro, now: the wife of 
Frederic Thompson and listed among 
our prominent stars, probably has a 
soft spot in her heart for the season in 
question, as it was practically her last 
year as the regulation “child actress” 
and was one of the busiest of her al- 
ready busy career, fulfilling no less than 
four engagements, in “Lost River,” 
“The Price of Peace,” ‘The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,” and “Lorna Doone.” 

Augustus Thomas’ “Arizona” was 
one of the season’s big money-makers, 
and included in its cast were a number 
of players destined for big things in 
the stage-world. For instance, Eleanor 
Robson, little guessing of the stellar 
fame that was soon to be hers, made 
her Broadway débiit in this piece, and 
Louise Closser Hale, a recent aspirant 
for literary honors, had a role of prob- 
ably a dozen lines. Theodore Roberts, 
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Edgar Selwyn, and Vincent Serrano™ 
are three others of the same cast who 
have since made decided headway in 
their profession. 

A musical hodge-podge, “Star and 
Garter,” was one of the season’s many 
failures, the best known name in the 
cast being Otis Harlan, but it was not 
long before two of the members of the 
supporting company had far outstripped 
him in the race for professional honors, 
the lucky two being Marie Cahill and 
Joseph Coyne. 

Edna May made her first appearance 
under Charles Frohman’s management, 
through whom she was to know many 
later glories, appearing in “The Girl 
from Up There,” and though supported 
by what nowadays would be a phenom- 
enal cast, including the names of Mont- 
gomery and Stone, Harry Kelly, Otis 
Harlan, Charles T. Aldrich, Harry 
Conor, Harry Davenport, Lawrence 
Wheat, Virginia Earl, Edna Aug; Nella 
Webb, and Grace Belmont, both star 
and piece met with a most frigid recep- 
tion. 

A new Shakespearean star made his 
appearance in the theatrical heavens in 
the person of E. H. Sothern and though 
his Hamlet (to the Ophelia of Virginia 
Harned) was rather indifferently re- 
ceived, it has since become one of his 
most successful roles. Maude Adams, 
who had ventured into tragedy realms 
for the first time a few months before 
as Juliet, plunged even deeper in Ros- 
tand’s “L’Aiglon,” and Margaret 
Anglin became famous in a night by 
her strong emotional work in “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense.” 

Fritzi Scheff, tremendously ambitious 
to win permanent honors in the Ameri- 
can grand opera world and little dream- 
ing of where her path would finally lead 
her, made her débit at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Dec. 28, 1900, as Mar- 
zelline in “Fidelio.” On the other 
hand, our most successful light opera 


-star was Alice Nielsen, who soon after- 


ward abandoned her enviable position 
to seek a refuge in the grand opera 
world, in which she has known a fair 
degree of success in several European 
capitals. Marcia Van Dresser is another 
aspirant for grand opera fame, having 
sung in London, Berlin, Dresden, ete. 
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and nine years ago she was leading 


woman with Viola Allen in “In the_ 


Palace of the King.” 


The Forgotten Plays 


THESE popular stars of to-day, 
equally favored in 1900-01, none of 
whom are mentioned above, were to 
be seen in the following plays: 

Julia Marlowe i in “When Knighthood 
was in Flower;” Mrs. Fiske in “Becky 
Sharp ;” Annie Russell in “A Royal 
Family ;” Olga Nethersole i in “Sappho ;” 
Viola Allen in “In the Palace of the 
King ;”’ Anna Held in “Papa’s Wife ate 
Henry Miller in “Richard Savage ;’ WwW. 
H. Crane in “David Harum;” Nat C. 
Goodwin in “When We Were Twenty- 
one;” Otis Skinner in “Prince Otto;” 
William Collier in “On the Quiet;” 
Francis Wilson in “The Monks of 
Malabar;” Frank Daniels in “The 
Ameer ;” Jefferson De Angelis in “A 
Royal Rogue,” and Herbert Kelcey and 
Effe Shannon produced three plays, 
“My Daughter-in-Law,” “My Lady 
Dainty,” and “Manon Lescaut.” 

The stellar ranks had not yet been 
increased by such players as William 
Faversham, Richard Carle, Cyril Scott, 
Edward Abeles, Virginia Harned, 
Maxine Elliott, Fannie Ward, Carlotta 
Nillson, and May Robson, while the 
following players have had their brief 
fling at starring, with their names in 
electric letters, only to return to “the 
cast” with disquieting promptitude, 
Charles Richman, Robert Loraine, 
Lawrence D’Orsay, W. H. Thompson, 
Orrin Johnson, Arthur Byron, Henry 
Jeweft, Aubrey Boucicault, Jameson 
Lee Finney, Charles Dalton, Katherine 
Grey, Isabel Irving, Alice Fischer, 
Percy Haswell, Edna Wallace Hopper, 
Ida Conquest, Jessie Millward, Sadie 
Martinot, and Nanette Comstock, 


What They Were Doing 


IN view of their present day glory, 
it is rather interesting to note the 
whereabouts of certain players during 
the season under discussion. 

For instance, Eva Tanguay, indulg- 
ing in much the same antics as nowa- 

ays, 


was practically an unknown 
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quantity in “My Lady,” at the ve atts 


Theatre, New York, a playhouse “” 
to-day the mere announcement of Hie. 
appearance is sufficient to pack the 
house. William Hodge, now a star of 
particular brilliancy, was an inconspic- 
uous member of James A. Herne’s 
company, appearing in “Sag Harbor ;” 
and Arnold Daly, destined for many 
battles and much fame, divided the 
season between two farces, “Self and 
Lady” and “Are You.a Mason.” Victor 
Moore and Thomas W. Ross, names 
then wholly unknown to fame, were 
playing light comedy rdles with stock 
organizations in Newark and Pittsburg 
respectively, while Thomas A. Wise 
and Charles Cherry, two of_ this 
season’s crop of masculine stars, were 
to be found in the same cast, “The 
House That Jack Built,” Lulu Glaser, 
struggling valiantly for permanent 
stellar fame, met with disaster in two 
operas, “Sweet Anne Page” and “The 
Prima Donna,” and Phoebe Davies was 
celebrating her “fourth and final year” 
in “Way Down East” and, oddly - 
enough, she has just finished her 
“twelfth and final year” in the same 
piece! 


Rescued from One Night Stands 


AS for the players who have been 
rescued from the ignominy and hope- 
lessness of one-night-stand traveling, 
their name is legion and a complete list 
of them would entail entirely too much 
space. A few of the most noteworthy, 
however, are Rose Stahl, then co-star- 
ring with William Bonelli in a piece 
called “An American Gentleman,” and 
an inconspicuous member of their sup- 
port was Helen Ware, now famous in 
“The Third Degree.” Hattie Williams 
gained more geographical knowledge 
that season than all the rest of her 
career combined, visiting six towns al- 
most every week in the title réle in 
“The Girl from Maxim’s,” and Rachel 
Crothers, now famed as a playwright, 
was Polly in “The Christian,” touring 
the small Eastern towns. Donald Brian, 
of “Merry Widow” fame, was sub- 
merged in a traveling “Man from 
Mexico” aggregation, and James 


Carew, now husband and leading man 
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with 

in,tnen Terry, was Sir John Oxen 
_“A Lady of Quality,” supporting 
Eugenie Blair. Douglas Fairbanks, 
most admirable in light comedy roles, 
was courageously paying Shakespearean 
tribute in thé ‘support of Frederick 
Warde, while the residents of Olean, 
N. Y., and Canal Dover, O., eagerly 
anticipated the coming of Frank Kee- 
‘nan in “A Poor Relation.” Elsa Ryan 
was Madge in “In Old Kentucky,” and 
Louise Gunning was singing Scottish 
songs in vaudeville. Wright Lorimer, 
of “Shepherd King” fame, was a busy 
trooper in a six-towns-a-week “Three 
Musketeers” organization, while both 
Dustin Farnum and Lionel Barrymore 
were visiting the tall timbers in road 
companies of “Arizona.” Bessie McCoy, 
Yama-Yama, along with her sister, 
Nellie (and Bessie was known in those 
days as Lizzie!) was doing a sister act 
in “A Stranger in New York,” over the 
Western circuits, and Mabel Hite and 
Flora Parker, to-day famed in vaude- 
ville, were both entertaining the reubens 
in “The Telephone Girl.” 


Room at the Top 


TAKE heart, oh, ye stage-struck, and 
be of good cheer, ye that struggle in 
the ranks, and bear in mind that none 
of the following had appeared behind 
the footlights until after the season of 
1900-01 : 

Frank J. McIntyre, John Barrymore, 
Walter Hampden, Walter C. Kelly, 
Julian Eltinge, Robert Warwick, Mil- 
ton Sills, George Lydecker, Billie 
Burke, Marie Doro, Pauline Frederick, 
Doris Keane, Ruth Maycliffe, Mary 
Boland, Virginia Hammond, Lillian 
Albertson, Josephine Victor, Olive 
Wyndham, Marjorie Wood, Ivy Trout- 
man, Marion Redlich, Consuelo Bailey, 
Janet Beecher, Harriet Otis Dellen- 
baugh, Christine Norman, Antoinette 
Perry, Lucille Watson, Jane Laurel, 
Flora Juliet Bowley, Julia Sanderson, 
Helen Hale, May Naudain, Vera 
Michelena, Sophie Brandt, Alice Dovey, 
and Harriet Burt. 

In the above list, it will be interesting 
to observe how greatly the actresses 
out-number the actors in scaling the 
ladder of fame! 
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Those Who Have Left the Stage 


AS something of an antidote, and to 
cheer those who complain of the over- 
crowded state of the theatrical profes- 
sion, it may not come amiss to give the 
almost appalling, and by no means com- 
plete, list of players who have aban- 
doned their profession during the past 
mine years. The greater number of 
these, of the sex feminine, exchanged 
their professional independence for the 
matrimonial state, so there’s no telling 
how permanent their retirement may 
be; however, here they are: 

Frederick Warde, Lionel Barrymore, 
Robert L. Downing, J. H. Gilmour, 
Joseph Wheelock, Jr., R. D. MacLean, 
Joseph Holland, Joe Murphy, Kellar the 
magician, Dan McAvoy, Henry Clay 
Barnabee, Algernon Tassin, Ada Rehan, 
Odette Tyler, Elizabeth Tyree, Elsie de 
Wolfe, Drina de Wolfe, Sarah Truax, 
Margaret Illington, Kate Claxton, Edna 
May, Annie Irish, Minnie Ashley, Lotta 
Linthicum, Mabelle Gilman, Millie 
James, Marie D. Shotwell, Grace Free- 
man, Cora Tanner, Ethel Hornick, 
Marie Celeste, Pauline Hall, Hope 
Ross, Marie Burroughs, Elsie Leslie, 
Sandol Milliken, Ethel Knight Molli- 
son, Corona Riccardo, Josephine Hall, 
Dorothy Morton, Ethel Jackson, Eliza- 
beth Woodson, Marion Converse, Grace 
Kimball, Louise Thorndyke Boucicault, 
Effie Ellsler, Roselle Knott, Marie L. 
Wilson, Deronda Mayo, Adele Block, 
Daisy Lovering, Frances Belmont, 
Mary Hampton, Jessié Mackaye, 
Blanche Burton, Fanny Johnston, Mar- 
garet Mayo, Paula Edwardes, Mabel 
Carrier, Hilda Clark, Agnes Rosa Lane, 
Helen Lord, Georgia Waldron, Minnie 
Edwardes, Mae Lowrey, Nora O’Brien, 
Anne Caverly, Marion Manola, Lila 
Convere, Charlotte Tittell, Mabel How- 
ard, Frances Stevens, Lillian Thurgate, 
Edith Crane, Laura Lang, Villa Knox, 
Meta Maynard, Lillian Burkhart, Mabel 
Amber, Sara Converse, Janet Ford, 
Marie Derickson, Gertrude Norman, 
Margaret Robinson, Merri Osborne, 
Bertha Waltzinger, Catherine Lewis, 
Myrtle May, Adeline Adler, Maud Hol- 
lins, Selma Kronold, Ysobel Haskins, 
Charlotte Crane, Laura Almosnimo, 





Claire Kulp, Anite Bridger, Florida 4 
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Pier, Ellen Rowland, and Virgina 
Tracy who has turned her stage experi- 
ence to excellent account and now en- 


joys an enviable reputation as a writer 


of stage stories: Each of the above 
ninety-nine was an acknowledged fa- 
vorite in Stageland nine and more years 
ago, and it is a pretty safe wager that 
at least forty per cent of them will 
again don the sock and buskin at some 
future date. “Once an actor—” 


The Foreign Player 


THE foreign invasion, since the 
season in mind, has been of consider- 
able import and, in view of our present 
familiarity with their work, it seems 
impossible to believe that none of the 
following had ever acted on the Ameri- 
can stage, previous to the fall of 1901: 

Ermete Novelli, George Arliss, 
Charles Hawtrey, H. B. Irving, Harry 
Lauder, R. C. Herz, H. B. Warner, 
Dallas Welford, W. L. Abingdon, Wil- 
liam F. Hawtrey, Alla Nazimova, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Fay Davis, Edith 
Wynne Mathison, Lena Ashwell, Ellis 
Jeffreys, Constance Collier, Adeline 
Genée, and Alice Lloyd. 


Interesting to Read About 


A FEW other interesting stage 
items, of the season 1900-01, showing 
the progression of our many present 
day idols, may be found hetewith. 

Elsie Janis, then a youngster of 
eleven, was touring the vaudeville 
circuits, being billed as “Little Elsie, 
the Pocket Edition of Cissie Loftus ;” 
a newspaper clipping of those days 
States : 


Little Elsie, who is a very bright 
youngster, gave imitations of Anna Held, 
Dan Daly, Jess Dandy, and Fougére, 
each of which was warmly applauded. 
With proper training Elsie ought to 
develop into a clever soubrette, as she 
is intelligent and painstaking. 


Well, well, evidently Elsie received 
the “proper training !” 

Raymond Hitchcock spent a busy 
Season divided among “The Belle of 


_ Bridgeport,” “Vienna Life,” and “Miss 


Bob White.” 
Blanche Ring, earning probably a 
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fifth of her present day salary, was 
doing two-a-day in vaudeville, far re- 
moved from the headliner class, too. 

Marie Dressler, just as full of vim, 
bounce, and ginger, was striving to at- 
tract the public in “Miss Printt,” with 
little result, and a minor member of her 
support was Charlotte Walker. 

As a proof of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the stock company system, 
Florence Roberts, Dorothy Dorr, and 
Ada Lewis were appearing in stock in 


San Francisco; Laura Nelson Hall was. 


in Salt Lake City and Los Angeles; 
Lucille La Verne in St. Louis and New- 
ark, Harry Beresford and Emma Dunn 
in Kansas City; Percy Haswell in 
Washington, Julia Dean in Buffalo, 
and Edmund Breese in Boston. 

Robert Mantell and Marie Booth 
were touring the popular priced circuits 
in a romantic play, “A Free Lance,” 
no relation to the Sousa opera, and 
Madge Carr Cooke made her first “big 
New York hit in “The Climbers.” 

George M. Cohan spent the greater 
part of the season in vaudeville with 
his family, then being “The Four 
Cohans,” and in the spring of 1901 they 
ventured forth in “The Governor’s 
Son.” 

Florence Reed was another vaude- 
villian in those days, making rather a 
brief appearance in a Cohan monologue, 
and May Yohe, Louise Beaudet and 


Nina Carrington were three graces, © 


long since lost to Broadway view, who 
disported themselves in vaudeville, 


Star Casts and the Past Decade 


TALK about your star casts! The 
Lyceum Theatre Company, making no 
pretense in that direction, consisted of 
John Mason, Edward Morgan, William 
Courtenay, Jameson: Lee Finney, Wil- 
liam F, Owen, Grant Stewart, Hilda 
Spong, Cecilia Loftus, May Robson, 
Elizabeth Tyree, Beatrice Morgan, Mrs. 
Charles Walcot, Alison Skipworth, and 
Eva Vincent, certainly a notable collec- 
tion of players. “Florodora,” with a 
new story in the papers every day, was 
a regular Casino gold mine, and among 
the million and one girls who appeared 
in the sextette, at least one of them has 
reached, stellar dramatic fame—Edna 
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Goodrich, who is now co-starring with 
her second husband, Nat C. Goodwin, 
whose fourth wife she is. And only 
observe the unhappy change in the pro- 
fessional fortunes of Mrs, Leslie Car- 
ter! 


Necrology 


OF course, upon Time’s checker- 
board in Stageland many and varied 
are the moves made, so it is only to be 
expected that many actors played their 
last role during the past nine years and 
have crossed the great divide where 
theatres are a thing unknown though 
“angels” have their usefulness, 

Among the best known of these may 
be mentioned Sir Henry Irving, Joseph 
Jefferson, Richard Mansfield, James A. 
Herne, Sol Smith Russell, Stuart Rob- 
son, M. Coquelin, Louis Aldrich, Joseph 
Haworth, Owen Fawcett, Jerome 
Sykes, Robert Taber, Edward Morgan, 
C. P. Flockton, Dan Daly, Maurice 

_Barrymore, Wilson Barrett, Lawrence 
Hanley, Daniel E. Bandmann, Roland 
Reed, William J. LeMoyne, Lewis 
Morrison, John E. Ellsler, George 
Clark, John W. Albaugh, Sr., William 
F. Owen, Carl Ahrent, Charles Warner, 
Gus Rogers, Frank Mordaunt, and 
William H. MacDonald. The best 
known theatrical managers who have 
passed away include Sam S. Shu- 
bert, Kirke La Shelle, A. M. Palmer, 
Maurice Grau, Tony Pastor, Charles B. 
Jefferson, Elmer S. Dundy, and David 
Henderson. 

In comparison with this list it is 
amazing to discover how few really 
distinguished actresses during these 
years have reached the dawn of a to- 
morrow, some of them being Helena 
Modjeska, Clara Bloodgood, Mrs. G. 
H. Gilbert, Georgia Cavyan, Madame 
Januschek, Jessie Bartlett Davis, Mrs. 
W. G. Jones, Ellie Wilton, Lydia 
Thompson, Ellen Burg Edeson, John- 
stone Bennett, Mrs. Charles Walcot, 
Isadore Rush, Theresa Vaughn, Cla- 
risse Agnew, Bettina Girard, Jennie 
Yeamans, Grace Golden, Isabelle 
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Urquhart, Maud Harrison, Dorothy 4 
Revell, Judith Berolde, Maude Winter, © 
Juliet Crosby, Mrs. Thomas Berry, 
Helen MacGregor, Annie M. Clarke, © 
Mary Meyers, Laura Joyce Bell, Etta ~ 
Butler, and Kate Hassett, only a prob- 
able half dozen of whom ever reached 
enviable stellar heights. 


Authors Who Have Arrived 


IT would scarcely be fair to bring to 
a close this nine years résumé of the 
stage without a crumb of comfort to 
the struggling playwright. Come, all ye 
aspiring dramatists, and those of you 
who lose hope and despair of ever re- 
ceiving a hearing: take what comfort 
you may and enjoy your satisfaction to 
the fullest, for not one of the following 
had succeeded in responding to the cry, 
“Author! Author!’” previous to the sea- 
son I900-01: 

Eugene Walter, Paul Armstrong, 
James Forbes, William Vaughn Moody, 
Henry M. Blossom, Channing Pollock, 
Booth Tarkington, Harry Leon Wilson, 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Winchell Smith, 
Percy Mackaye, Avery Hopwood, Wil- 
liam C. De Mille, Edward H. Peple, 
William J. Hurlbut, Louis Evan Ship- 
man, Kellett Chambers, Elmer Blaney 
Harris, Louis K. Anspacher, Richard 
Walton Tully, Owen Johnson, Edward 
Sheldon, Cleveland Moffett, Thompson 
Buchanan, Jesse Lynch Williams, Rob- 
ert Davis, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Rachel Crothers, Margaret Mayo, 
Marion Fairfax, Kate Jordan, Geraldine 
Bonner, and Anne Warner, certainly a 
good, husky list. 

The ups and downs of the theatrical 
game—of the favorite of to-day who, 
plays his brief part, only to disappear 
and be succeeded on the morrow by an- 
other of his kind, is an ever interesting 
study to the theatre devotee; and if 
nine brief years can bring about so 
many vital and important changes as 
chronicled herewith, small wonder that 
the game never loses its charm and fas- 
cination, 

And nine years hence—! 











Horace on Broadway 
Epistle I 
By CHARLES WOOD 


OU ask, sweet votarist of matinées, 
Where all the stars will spend their holidays? 
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‘to Ironic fate: To stay in town and write 
the ' How some sleek actor coaxes trout® to bite; 

to @ How this one cools himself beneath the trees; 
ye How that one journeys to the Pyrenees! 

ou ; : ; 

ag So I’ll drop into verse to ease the pain, 


And be a Horace of the Great White Lane. 


Back to their splendid country-place in ‘Surrey ; 
Two little Favvies play with Julie Opp, 
While William oversees the tenants’ crop. 
si And while they rest, they figure out the way 
= Of making Stephen Phillip’s “Herod” pay. 
F Quite actor-like, though hedged about by greenery, 
They calculate the price of handsome scenery. 


ort 
to: 74 Blanche Bates of “Fighting Hope” will travel far 
ng Within a most amazing motor-car; a 
ry, From old New York to San Francisco’s gate 3 
a- a She beats it, traveling in state. 
a Her auto is, indeed, a thing de. luxe 4 
g, In style surpassing that of any duke’s. a 
ly, It carries all the comforts of a home 3 
k, For Blanche, wherever she may choose to roam— a 
n, Electric-cookers and electric-fans, 4 
h, Electric-curling irons and warming-pans ; 4 
I- 3% Good stuff to drink and better stuff to eat _ 
@, Is tucked away beneath the driver’s seat ; yi 
> a The tonneau’s fitted like a Pullman diner a 
y Or else the cabin of an ocean liner. 4 
d And so across the continent she scoots, 4 
d Far from the bitter critics’ printed hoots. : 
n | Wishing to leave behind theatric strife, 4 
- ’Tis thus she cultivates the simple life. 4 
: Miss Russell—Lillian the fair, the grand— 3 
iQ Escapes the boredom of her native land, 4 
And seeks the Gallic haunts of pretty glee. 4 
1 —6* Of course she’s flown away to glad Paree, a 
gg Whence she’ll return, with re-touched golden tresses, 4 
BS And many trunks jammed full of stunning dresses. 4 
: ; The Favershams have gone without a flurry Z 
be 





Genée, the dancing Muse, till summer wanes, 

Will visit folk and friends among the Danes. 

Grate George skipped off to France with William A., 
And now is back at Allenhurst, N. J. 
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Frank Worthing is in Scotland, where braw laddies 
Are proud to serve the cause of art as caddies; 

He has a place somewhere near Kilcudbright, 

And there he dubs at golf from morn till night. 

In Scotland also is our stanch Mantell, 

Seeking the classic spot where Macbeth fell. 

Bob Edeson’s sailing yachts around Sag Harbor ; 


He knows his ropes, and can tell “port” from “starbo’r 


vi | Je 


No doubt he’s getting up a bunch of muscle 
With which next fall to make the villain hustle. 


Miss Olga Nethersole, of Carmen kiss, 

Is mountaineering with the honest Swiss ; 

And Elsie Janis, looking like a dear, 

Is on the beach at Narragansett Pier. 

Of touring Maine Miss Robson had a notion, 

Then changed her mind and went across the ocean; 
At Greenwich, Conn, Viola Allen stays, 

Snugly at home, without a thought of plays. 


In Tangier, Spain, and other distant lands, 
Kyrle Bellew has been making one-week stands ; 
Hank Miller’s pitching hay at Stamford, Conn., 
His rage *gainst “cancer critics” now quite gone; 
And Thomas Wise, the “Mississippi” chap, 

Is hitting all the high spots on the map. 


You may infer from this Horatian rhyme 

That most of them are having one grand time; 
And so are all the other stars, you know, 

Except those gracing some fool, summer show. 
They have the laugh on critics now, they boast— 
In sultry town the poor reviewers roast. 


Lena Ashwell’s Suggestions to Authors 


ISS LENA ASHWELL, who 

has recently become an actor- 

manager, on the programs of her 

London Theatre, publishes these fifteen 
hints for aspiring playwrights: 

1. Get a good, simple story. 

2. Let it be human and appeal to all 
kinds of people, so that it will be of 
interest to those in the stalls as well as 
in the gallery. 

3. Do not let too many things have 
“happened” before the curtain rises. 

4. Center your interest on one or 
two péople; limit the number of your 
characters as much as possible. 

5. Write simple, colloquial English. 

6. Read what you have written 
aloud to hear if it sounds natural. 

‘7. Learn to criticise your own 
work; cut all unnecessary lines so that 
“the action” does not drag. 


8. Avoid all monologues and asides. 

9. Do not change your scene in the 
middle of an act. 

10. Do not have more than four 
acts ; three are preferable. - 

11. Let your acts be-no longer than 
about twenty-five or thirty-five pages in 
typewriting and no shorter, under any 
circtmstances, than eighteen pages. 


12. Avoid topics of the hour, as by © 4 


the time the play is read and produced 
such topics are likely to be stale. 

13. Write on modern life if possible. 

14. Study the best modern English 
dramatists, such as Ibsen, Pinero, and 
Jones, for construction; Shaw and 
Wilde for dialogue. 

15. If you read foreign authors 
study Brieux, Donnay, and Capus in 
French, Schnitzler in German, Braco 
and Giacosa in Italian. 
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Chronicles of Broadway 
By RENNOLD WOLF 












Here is a sheaf of tales from the street of a million lights, the milky 
way of the theatrical heavens, gathered by one who stands highest 
among its astronomers; all theatrical people know Rennold Wolf and 
all who do not will enjoy meeting him by way of these chronicles. 


, 








OR months to come the recent All- 
Star Gambol of the Lambs will 
furnish the inspiration for much 
of Broadway’s conversation, The pub- 
lished statements give but a faint idea 
of the incidents of the remarkable tour 
in which more than two hundred of 
America’s most celebrated actors, dram- 
atists, and managers took active part. 
That the club. made $100,000 by the 
excursion, that De Wolf Hopper in the 
role of Marc Antony surprised the 
critics everywhere, and that A. L. Er- 
langer personally arranged the route, 
are all interesting enough facts in their 
way; but they are scarcely as stimulat- 
ing as the story of Joe Weber and Lew 
Fields arguing for hours in Alphonse 
and Gaston fashion over the privilege 
of using the upper, or less comfortable, 
berth in the section allotted them, or a 
description of Augustus Thomas min- 
utely inspecting each evening-shirt be- 
fore the minstrel first-part. 
One of the real joys of the expediti 
was David Belasco. The famous man- 
ager and playwright entered into the 
spirit of the tour as did few of the 
younger members. His hobby was the 
daily parade. The march from the 
special train to the theatre in each city 
seemed to afford him as much satisfac- 
tion as the seventeenth curtain call after 
the third act-of “The Easiest Way.” 
Mr. Belasco always strutted at the 
very head of the procession. Forelock 
in hand, as per ritual, he strode along 
with the swagger of a medicine show- 
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manager. So far as M.. Belasco was 
concerned, the weather could not be too 
inclement for this feature of the daily 
routine. ‘ig 

When the Lambs arrived in Balti- 
more the rain was coming down in 
torrents. Augustus Thomas passed the 
word along that the parade would be 
abandoned and that the members would 
ride to the theatre in carriages. 

Out of the murky drizzle came a 
voice, crying, ‘“Why ?” 

It belonged to David Belasco, He 
found no good reason for sacrificing his 
day’s fun simply to avoid pneumonia, He 
pleaded at length with Mr. Thomas. 
And of all his associates, who do you 
believe championed his cause? None _ 
other than the veteran James O’Neill, 
who was famous before many of to- 
day’s stars ever had entered a theatre. 
Mr. O’Neill, too, enjoyed the parade. 
These two youngsters, however, did not 
have their way on this occasion, and, 
grumbling to each other, they reluc- 
tantly took their seats in a carriage and 
rode comfortably to the theatre. 


Fields, the Minstrel 


ON the night of the Lambs’ memor- 
able performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Willianr Raymond Sill 
stood on the Broadway curb when the 
Lambs swung proudly around the For- 
ty-fourth Street corner and turned into 
the Street of Streets. For several years 
Sill has been associated with Lew Fields 
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as his personal representative, and great 
is his pride in the achievements of his 
chief. By his side this night stood an 
old schoolmate from Hartford, and Sill 
could hardly restrain his enthusiasm 
until Fields hove in view. 

Just as Victor Herbert’s band strutted 
pompously by, Sill slapped his com- 
panion on the back and shouted: 

“There goes Mr. Fields now. Don’t 
_ miss him. See him, right between Joseph 
Brooks and -Bill Harris. Oh, you 
Fields!” 

“Al Fields, hey?” replied his Hart- 
ford friend. “Well, by gosh, he has 
changed a good deal. First I saw him® 
was twenty years ago. When he was in 
our town he was fatter. He wore a plug 
hat and a diamond horseshoe pin in 
a red necktie. That was before Charlie 
Dillingham and Clyde Fitch left Hart- 
ford to get into the show business.” 

And Sill’s. night was completely 
ruined. 


Cesar a Popular Réle 


IT didn’t take those festive Lambs 
long to discover that the prize part in 
the all-star production was that of 
Cesar. 

Ordinarily Cesar is more or less de- 
spised of legitimate actors because that 
able warrior at best has only two scenes 
worthy of mention in Shakespearean 
tragedy, and passes completely out of 
the picture before Cassius, Brutus, and 
Antony have begun to get fairly under 
way. 

But as the advertisements read, there’s 
a reason. J. Fred Zimmerman, Jr., the 
Modern Hercules of metropolitan im- 
presarios, was the first to discover that 
Cesar had its advantages. In Chicago 
the Lambs arrived fatigued and irri- 
‘table. On the journey from the East 
slumber had been a secondary consid- 
eration. Yet direct from the train the 
men were marched to the big Audi- 
torium, and it was a tired lot of players 
that assembled on the stage. 

“Let’s see, who will play Cesar to- 
night?” asked Augustus Thomas. 

ot:a Lamb volunteered. Cesar’s sole 
function in the forum scene was to play 
dead while De Wolf Hopper, as Antony, 
scored the hit of his career. 
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“Wont any of you fellows help us 
out here?” asked Mr. Thomas. 

Inasmuch as Cesar was obliged to 
lie motionless for fifteen minutes, with 
his head buried under a mantle, Mr. 
Thomas was not quite so surprised as 
he appeared at this show of reluctance. 

“Freddie,” he said, turning finally to 
Zimmerman, “it looks as if it were up 
to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to be a dead one,” 
protested Zimmerman. “Say, ‘Gus, no 
living man could make a hit playing 
that stiff.” 

Just the same, Mr. Thomas, who 
ruled his charges like a tyrant, assigned 
Zimmerman to the role. When the cue 
for the forum scene was given, Zim- 
merman arranged himself comfortably 
on Cesar’s bier, and four stalwart 
guards, captained by William Muldoon, 
carried him on the stage. 

A quarter of an hour later Maclyn 
Arbuckle shook the prostrate Cesar by 
the shoulder and commanded him to 
arise. But Zimmerman snored gently 
on. Little by little he was restored to 
consciousness, and then, turning over 
on one elbow, he said, gravely : 

“Me for Cesar hereafter. That’s the 
only sleep I’ve had on the entire trip.” 


Latest Chorus-Girl Story 


TWO chorus-girls occupied one of 
New York’s famous hall bedrooms in 
the theatrical district. They were quite 
poor and took turns in arising mornings 
and preparing their meager breakfast 
over a tiny gas-stove. 

On this particular day Mazie was 
bending over the coffee pot when her 
eyes chanced to fall upon a morning 
newspaper. 

“Gee whiz, Gertie!” she exclaimed to 
her dozing companion, “H. H. Rogers 
is dead.” 

“Darn, it!” replied the other, rolling 
over, “I suppose that means another 
benefit performance.” 


Henry Miller at Home 


IT was my privilege recently to spend 
a day with Henry Miller at home and 
to catch him at exceedingly close range. 
Henry Miller in the theatre and Henry — 





Miller down on the farm are two dis- 
tinct_personalities. 

When fortune first began to come his 
way he determined that if ever he were 
able he would own a farm which would 
be as near a gentleman’s country estate 
as America could boast. Two years ago 
he took the initial step to this end by 
purchasing 110 acres eight miles out of 
Stamford, Conn. An old colonial house 
and a ramshackle barn were the only 
buildings on the premises. 

Mr. Miller did not disturb the exter- 
ior of the house except to interpolate 
a few shingles and drown it in white 
paint. To the interior he gave such 
modern touches as a bathtub, nickel 
plumbing, a telephone, and a buffet. 

Then for his horses and cattle he 
built a magnificent stable of cement and 
hard wood at a cost of $40,000. For his 
hired man he erected a stone cottage 
that would do credit to Newport, and 
for his chickens projected a miniature 
palace of concrete. Then he housed his 
engine, his waterworks and his gas- 
plant in a stone castle, and turned his 
attention to corn-cribs and hay-lofts. 
One of these days he will build a mag- 
nificent house for himself. In fact, the 
excavation for the building already has 
been dug. 

For the present, however, Mr. Miller 
is thoroughly satisfied with his five- 
room colonial home. 

It was on a Sunday that I motored 
through Pelham, Larchmont, New 
Rochelle, and Stamford out to the wilds 
of his farm lands. About two miles from 
Sky Meadows Farm—that’s the name 
of the estate—Mr. Miller, covered with 
mud and perspiration, came tearing 
down the road astride a large and hys- 
terical horse. He waved his hat, turned, 
and rode furiously back toward the 
farm. 

“T’ve brought you the Sunday papers,” 
I said, after we had seated ourselves 
in the general living room of the house. 
“T thought that perhaps You didn’t al- 
ways get them on time out here.” 

Mr. Miller looked pained. He actu- 
ally resented the intrusion of the press. 

“T haven’t seen a newspaper in several 
weeks,” he remarked, finally. 

“Well, one of them to-day has a story 
about you,” I continued, thinking to 
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excite his interest. “And a weird carica- 
ture accompanies it.” 

Mr. Miller did not even ask to see it. 

“Of course, you must spend much of 
your time up here reading,” I ventured. 
“What about all these books?” 

“Those,” he said seriously, pointing 
to a fine collection: of ancient and 
modern authors, “are all bluffs, I never 
open ’em.” 

And this gentleman, farmer was not 
posing. He lives on his estate quite 
alone, except for a call now and then 
from a close personal friend; he is as 
remote from the Broadway bustle and — 
theatrical humdrum as if he were in 
mid-ocean, and an expression of annoy- 
ance clouds his face whenever the tele- 
phone-bell rings. 

“Just how do you spend your time?” 
I asked him. 

“I don’t exactly know myself,” he 
replied. “I ride nearly every day and I 
putter around a great deal of the time. 
Of course, I am banting, that is to say, 
theoretically/ You see those medicine- 
balls lying out on that bench. They are 
a part of the theory. I never touch ’em. 
You see that other physical culture ap- 
paratus. All bluff, also. I have eliminated 
potatoes from my diet. But then I never 
liked potatoes. 

“Mostly, I loaf. Some nights I retire 
at nine, and as often at one in the morn- 
ing. I get up when I feel like it. My 
principal exercise is to swear at the 
laborers on the farm. I’m sorry it’s Sun- 
day, so that I can’t show you. That 
isn’t bluff.” 

Mr. Miller doesn’t run into town 
oftener than once a week. And then he 
merely hesitates in his Fifth Avenue _ 
office, shouts out a few orders to his 
clerks, and dashes back into the coun- 
try. He is thoroughly at peace with the 
world, hasn’t the slightest interest in 
the New Theatre or the New Thought, 
and is an enviable type of the successful 
and healthy American. And this is writ- 
ten with due respect for his English - 
parentage. 


They Tell This on Goodwin 


IN the latest batch of Nat Goodwin 
stories there is one bearing upor fin 
I cannot vouch for its accuracy, butt 
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has been accepted at face value at the 
Lambs and Players Clubs. 

When the former Mrs. Goodwin, 
Maxine Elliott, was building the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre, it seems that at one 
time she was a trifle pressed for read 


money. Her magnificent theatre . was’ 


running up into an investment of hun- 
dreds of thousands, and her thoughts 
reverted to Goodwin, whose bank bal- 
ance still retains signs of obesity. 

One day, so the story runs, Miss 
Elliott wrote to Mr. Goodwin a thor- 
oughly businesslike and perfectly proper 
letter, in which she recited her predica- 
ment and suggested that he should loan 
her $10,000 upon ample security. 

“Tt will be like any other investment 
to you,” she is reported to have written. 
“You merely let me have the money 
upon security, and you might as well re- 
ceive -interest from me as any other 
source.” 

Goodwin received the letter while on 
tour. He read it carefully, then wrote 
on the envelope, “Opened by mistake,” 
and returned it to the mails. © 


Wyndham’s Commercial Faux Pas 


DESPITE the artistic and popular 
success attending the recent engage- 
ment of Sir Charles Wyndham and 
Miss Mary Moore in “The Mollusc” at 
the Empire Theatre, the eminent Eng- 
lish actor cannot help but regard the 
brief American season with a show of 
regret. For, be it known that com- 
mercially Sir Charles’ foot slipped, and 
when an English actor fails to squeeze 
out of an engagement in this country 
every last penny that may. be in sight, 
then a Messina disaster and a Kishinef 
outrage, with all their attendant hor- 
rors, have come into his life to cast 
forever a shadow upon his happiness. 

No manager is so astute that he may, 
with any degree of certainty, foretell 
the outcome of a theatrical enterprise. 
~ He merely speculates. If he is a fairly 
good guesser, he buys motor-cars and 
yachts and spends two hours at lunch- 
eon. If the weather and the public and 
the press and the police disagree with 
his views, then he goes in for bank- 
ruptey. 

Therefore, it isn’t in the least strange 
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that neither Charles Frohman nor Sir 
Charles Wyndham could know in ad- | 
vance that in two weeks in June “The 
Mollusc” would draw $20,000 in re- 
ceipts to the Empire. Mr. Frohman, 
eager rather for the prestige of the en- 
gagement than for the material gain, 
generously gave Sir Charles the choice 
between accepting a stipulated sum as 
salary or fifty per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts as his share of the spoils. The 
salary suggested was large—it amount- 
ed to more than $2,000 a week—and 
one-half of the gross receipts at the fag, 
or Coney Island, end of the season 
might be meager. 

Sir Charles asked for twenty-four 
hours in which to reflect. Then he and 
Miss Moore, who is his businéss-part- 
ner as well as leading woman, organ- 
ized themselves into a firm of expert 
accountants. By the following morning 
they had arrived at the conclusion that 
caution was the better virtue in high 
finance and they elected to accept the 
salary. 

As previously mentioned, the gross 
receipts amounted to $20,000, and Sir 
Charles lost more than $5,000 by his 
action. 

And the chuckle of Alf Hayman, 
Charles Frohman’s general manager, is 
heard o’er the land. 


That Demonstration to Sothern 


THAT was a remarkable demonstra- 
tion accorded. E. H. Sothern on his ar- 
rival in New York preliminary to the 
beginning of his engagement at the 
Academy of Music—or, at least, it 
would have been had not the ovation 
been directed at Jack Johnson, the ne- 
gro prize-fighter. However, for several 
minutes Mr Sothern basked in the be- 
lief that the reception was his, and. to 
the prowess of the dusky pugilist he is 
indebted for a thrill or two which 
otherwise would have been denied him. 

You see, Mr. Sothern and his com- 
pany arrived at the Grand Central 
Station from Boston just as the colored 
headliner made his metropolitan advent 
by another train, Several thousand men 
and boys thronged the platform. Their 
eyes bulged and excitement was writ- 
ten on their countenances. - 











Mr. Sothern put his head out of the 
drawing-room window, and as he did so 
a mighty roar arose. This was followed 







thousand hats, and other manifestations 
of great joy. 

“I wonder what\this excitement is 
about?” he said to Sam Friedman, his 
business-manager, who occupied the 
drawing-room with him. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Sothern,” replied 
Friedman, “but this is your welcome.” 

“Oh, I can’t believe that,” answered 
the,actor modestly. “I never have been 

received in such a manner before.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Fried- 
man, “but you’ve been out of New 
York for some time now, and—begging 
your pardon—my advance work for 
this engagement.has been of an unus- 
ual quality.” 

Mr. Sothern’s smile was obviously 
one of pleasure. Again he leaned over 
the window ledge and again arose the 
mighty cheer. He might have doffed 
his hat in recognition of the salute had 
it not been that just at that moment the 
burly form of the world’s champion 
plunged into the thick of the crowd. 
There was no mistaking then for 
whom the demonstration was intended. 






“T wonder who that can be?” asked * 


Mr. Sothern. 

“That,” replied Friedman, sadly, “is 

4 _ Jack Johnson.” 

“And who is Jack Johnson, may I 
ask ?”” demanded Mr. Sothern, coldly. 

“He is the E. H. Sothern of the prize 
ring,” replied Friedman, thinking to 
appease his chief by this tactful answer. 
“He is the most accomplished of his 
calling.” 


Beck Becoming Monotonous 


IF Martin Beck, the general manager 
es of the Orpheum Circuit, doesn’t stop 
- & violating the speed ordinances, the en- 

: tire metropolitan police squad will go 
on strike, 

Mr. Beck is the dare-devil among 
managerial chauffeurs. His idea of loit- 
ering is a 60-mile speed. When he is 
out for real pleasure he hits up the 
pace to a seventy and eighty-mile clip. 

One Sunday this summer he started 
for a day’s outing along the old Boston 
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Post-Road. Back and forth between the 
Bronx and White Plains he drove his 
car, toppling over a_telegraph-pole 
here and there, knocking down a barn 
or a conservatory now and then, and 
in general having a holiday, 

Three times in the course of the af- 
ternoon he was held up by a detach- 
ment of the highway squad and placed 
under arrest. About sundown, when: he 
was returning to New York, a police- 
man on a bicycle waved his hand, and 
ordered him to stop. 

“Say, Beck,” said the bluecoat, wip- 
ing the sweat from his brow, “I ought 
to arrest you again, but I’m too 
blamed tired of your society to accom- 
pany you to the station-house.” 


Fritzi Preparing for Comfort 


WHILE Fritzi Scheff, the spitfire 
prima donna, is hammocking and cat- 
boating and golfing in the country, poor 
Nathaniel Roth, her personal represen- 
tative and keeper of the famous Pom- 
Pom Kennels, consisting of ohe under- 
sized Pomeranian, is forced to remain 
in the stifling metropolis and superin- 
tend the arrangements for his star’s 
comfort next season. 

Nathaniel Roth is known the length 
and breadth of the theatrical world as 
just Nat Roth. At one time or another 
he has been identified with nearly ev- 
ery prominent musical star in the realm 
of top notes, and for several years per- _ 
sonally conducted the tours of Della 
Fox and Elsie de Wolfe. When he was 
appointed by Charles Dillingham to act 
as combination manager and jester for 
Miss Scheff, he boasted that he was 
about to live in managerial paradise. 
The salary was large and after his years 
of barnstorming the duties seemed 
trivial to the point of being silly. 

But at the very outset his dream of 
indolence _ was shattered, for Miss 
Scheff, having discovered that Roth was 
thoroughly reliable and trustworthy, 
turned over to his keeping her dearest 
treasure, little Pom-Pom. As nurse, 
guide, counselor, friend, and chaperon 
to Pom-Pom, Roth became the target 
for rude remarks from his colleagues, 
until from a perfectly good natured 
and happy man he developed a severe 
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om of mental dyspepsia and spiritual 
ile. 

Consequently he has been looking 
forward to the summer’s inactivity with 
eager anticipation. He had planned a 
fishing excursion of two weeks at Wad- 
ing River, Long Island ; another outing 
at Belgrade Lakes, Maine, and a grand 
finale at May Irwin’s Inn on the St. 
Lawrence. But the very day that Roth, 
with a sensation of great relief, watched 
Miss Scheff preparing to take the train 
for her summer home, the prima donna, 
with a smile, said to him in her sweetest 
tones : 

“And poor Mr. Roth will have to 
remain in town all summer, while I am 
drinking in the mountain air and recov- 
ering from our strenuous season.” 

“Not a bit like it, lady,” replied Roth, 
gleefully. “Poor Mr. Roth will be 
drinking in mountain air and—and— 
well, and things, too. My first stop will 
be Wading River, my second will be—” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Miss 
Scheff, coldly, “your entire stop will 
be in New York City. I have just closed 


a contract with a car company for a | 


new private car which I am to use on 


tour next season. You are to remain © 


in town and see that the plans and spe- 
cifications are carefully followed. There 
mustn’t be any disappointment. When 
I return in the fall the car must be 
ready for me to step into.” 

Miss Scheff was not jesting: She is 
having built one of the handsomest 
and best appointed private cars that 
ever rolled over steel rails. Its finish- 
ings are entirely of mahogany and the 
furniture will match. Three sleeping 
rooms, each with private bath, a dining 
room, a drawing-room, a kitchen, and 
an observation section are included in 
the plans. 

Miss Scheff will not depend upon 
hotels next season at all. With a retinue 
of three servants, the car will afford 
her every luxury that the best hotels: 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, and other 
cities which she will visit might give 
her. 

But Roth, loyal as he is, declares that 
there is no justice in the world. 


The Circus Lady 


By ONE OF THEM 








It is not often that one is given a glimpse of the inner life of a great 
American Circus by one to the canvas born, as is made possible 
through a reading of this'article. After all, the life. of the women of 
the circus, it would seem, is much more to be envied than otherwise. 








CIRCUS lady! 
Yes, that’s what I am, and I’m 
proud that I’m clever enough, in- 
dustrious enough, and decent enough to 
be a member of the sisterhood! 

A circus lady! 

An awfully ugly appellation that, in 
the eyes of many folk, but we women 
of the tanbark, who follow the brown 
of the road and the sweep and sweet 


of the ripening summer, glory in the 
name, for we know what being a circus 
woman really means. 
To be sure, out in the arena, wher 

thousands of men, women, and children 
view us as we do our little stunts, we're 
painted ladies. Our frocks are fleshings 
and tulle and spangles, rouge sits 
heavily on our cheeks, cosmetiques bead 


our lashes and darken our eye-brows, © 
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‘and pearl powder veils our foreheads. 


But you knoW that stuff all washes off, 
and behind the scenes we’re as quiet 
and demure as a flock of Jenny 
Wrens. 

Two reasons make for this condition. 
One is the strenuous labor appended to 
every job in a circus. Remember that 
each new day brings us a new town, 
save in exceptional instances. It’s pretty 
hard to give two performances daily, 
and then travel all night, week in and 
week out. We’re all of us usually too 
much fatigued to be anything else but 
domesticated. And another reason is that 
laxity of any sort is not tolerated in 
life under the tents. The managers 
simply will not stand for any dallying 
by the primrose pathways. The man or 
woman who wont behave is handed a 
congé more swiftly than a Hindoo jug- 
gler can balance his spheres. 


Concentrated System 


A CIRCUS is the most concentrated 
dose of system and method ever let 
loose in one spot. First thing in the 
morning the show lands in a town. 
Now, of course, I’m speaking of first- 
class circuses, the only kind I’ve ever 
traveled with. Naturally, there are 
shows and shows. Well, you. will have 
reached the place you are to show that 
day about 7:00 in the morning. While 
the animals and impedimenta are being 
taken to “the lot” and all the children 
and the grown folk of the city are out 
on their front porches or staring out of 
windows trying to get a free advance 
taste of the show, as well as a hint of 
how a circus looks before it has taken 
its nightie off, you’re struggling in the 
sleeper with your hair and your 
clothes and preparing to make a break 
for the dining tent where breakfast will 
be promptly set out at eight o’clock 
and where you’re supposed to be on 
hand promptly to eat it. 

Circus folk live in their sleeping cars. 
These are built by the show people, 
and though they bear traces of Pullman 
influence, yet they are more com- 
modious and each of us has a locker in 
which to keep our possessions. Trunks 
are “excess baggage” and not allowed. 
These sleepers are our homes while we 
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are on the road, We take great pridé 
in our own little corners, and our at-— 
tempts at decoration and efforts to tuck 
a little real “homey-ness” into our 
jaunting nests are worthy of as much 
applause as any trick we do in the 
ring, let me assure you of that. Bathing 
facilities are limited, but Sunday comes 
to us, too, once a week, and whenever 
it is possible we put in the seventh day 
in a town where there are hotels with 
bath-tubs, and this gives us a chance 
to spend a day resting up, brushing, 
bathing, and getting very near to the 
conventionalities. 


All in a Day’s Work 


BUT to the day’s program again. 
After breakfast there’s parade duty 
to be reckoned with. All of us don’t 
have to get out; many of us sign with 


. that understanding. But the circus is a 


big family, after all, with every one 
ready to do the other- a good turn, 
though I’m not saying that it isn’t as 
full of cliques and sets as any other 
mammoth institution is. So, if you're 
young, pretty, or particularly skillful 
with horses, nine chances to one you'll 
find yourself parading before you know 
it. That’s a gentle little way of the 
managers. And, say, do you know what 
parade duty means? Did any of you 
girls or women, when you were 
younger, pose in the town parade on 
Fourth of July or Independence Day, 
as “one of the States,” or the Goddess 
of Liberty ? Do you remember how tired 
and dusty you were when you had 
trailed all around town on that spring- 
less float, clad in your best white dress 
and red, white and blue ribbons, with 
your crinkled hair floating down your 
back? You remember about that hair, 
I know, for the probabilities are that 
you couldn’t sleep the night before be- 
cause it had been braided Topsy- 
fashion, all over your head in tiny 
braids to make it wave like rope. And 


if you’re a man, did you ever trot along” a 
clear out to the cemetery behind the © 


mortal remains of a lodge brother, or 
did you ever carry a transparency in a 
political fest? 

If you have, you can guess how 
circus-folk relish parades. If you 
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haven’t, there’s no use trying to tell 
you! 

Circus ladies always feel especially 
charitable, when hot, dusty and perspir- 
ing they hear some immaculately clad, 
perfectly massaged and  marcelled 
woman on the sidewalk comment as 
they pass, 

“Heavens! Look at those women! 
Aren’t they sights? What an awful life 
they must lead!” 

Yet I warrant that that same woman, 
after only one night’s hard travel, 
would look worse than we do—any one 
of us—at the end of the season. 

Dinner tags on the heels of parade 
duty. Then a rush for dressing-tents, 
because the afternoon performance is 
next. Performance over, it’s supper. 
Supper put out of sight, there’s per- 
formance again, and then hurry back to 
the sleeper for another jump. Some- 
times they give three performances. 
One at 11:00 in the morning, one at 
2:00 in the afternoon, and a third at 
“night. Do you see how the day is all 
chopped to pieces for us? And the dis- 
cipline and system are inexorable. In a 
large traveling community such as a 
circus is, this is a necessity, and we do 
get good treatment, and good money, 
there’s no doubt about that. 


Keeping Clean and Tidy 


NOW, one of the things every 
woman knows is the multitudinous 
number of odd jobs for herself that are 
always staring her in the face. It’s more 
of a chore to care for a woman prop- 
erly than it is for a white elephant, for 
there’s hair to be shampooed, nails to 
be manicured, handkerchiefs to be 
laundered, stockings to be darned, and 
the inevitable stitches that always lie in 
wait for a woman. Keeping one’s per- 
son and wardrobe presentable has its 
difficulties, even when you're living in 
the city in a steam heated flat with all 
things convenient for your task When 
you're existing under tents, and travel- 
ing all the time, the job is a dozen times 
harder. 

Why, how do you suppose we do our 
washing? Tubs, you know, would be 
excess baggage again. Well, we first 
make ready to wash, and then we find 


a man with a spade. By wiles and per- 
suasions we get him to dig a hole in 
the ground about two feet deep, and a 
foot in diameter. We line this with sev- 
eral thicknesses of newspaper and fill 
it with water. If the water’s hot we’re 
lucky, if it’s cold we don’t complain, for 
it wouldn’t do any good. Then it’s 
down on our knees for us, and scrub, 
scrub,scrub. We seldom have any wash- 
boards, unless it is perhaps a little five 
cent one. We console ourselves by 
thinking how the picturesque women 
of Brittany_wash in identically the same 
way. You'd be surprised if you could 
see how clean we get our clothes, 


Getting the Washing Done 


NATURALLY, every show has a 
corps of laundresses and wardrobe 
women, but their duty is to care for the 
costumes and paraphernalia of the show 
and not for our personal garments, and 


“we wear out personal clothes twelve 


times as fast as we do the show trap- 
pings. A man who goes five weeks 
ahead of the show runs a laundry 
schedule for us, but what with the 
time it takes to get the work done and 
the way we travel, you can safely count 
on being without a garment for ap- 
proximately three weeks after you have 
sent it to the wash, We simplify mat-, 
ters by wearing inexpensive lingerie, 
by having a larger supply of it than we 
otherwise would,and by having as much 
as possible of it amenable to the hole- 
in-the-ground washtub, and not on 
speaking acquaintance with sad irons. 
Gauze and wash-silk underwear that 
requires no starching and but little if 
any ironing, and silk or light weight 
woolens for blouses help out wonder- 
fully in the elimination of laundry 
bothers. Anether recommendation is 
that they take less space to pack. 
Handkerchiefs are a bane and a bless- 
ing. Sent to the laundry, they are like 
lost hours for they never come back. 
If one accidentally does, it is passed 
around among us as an evidence that 
some day the millenium may actually 
arrive. If we wash them ourselves, they 
either blow off the improvised lines the 
men put up for us, or they get knocked 
off or something happens. Whenever 












someone invents an absolutely satisfac- 
tory paper handkerchief, the largest 
purchasers thereof will be show-folk. 
Take my word for it. 


Relation of Men and Women 


CIRCUS men are very kind to circus 
women. The isolation ‘of show people, 
the condition forced upon them by the 
nomadic life, make the whole organiza- 
tion closely akin. But think not that the 
life of a well conducted circus offers 
any parade ground for flirtation! Far 
from it. For while intermarriage be- 
tween circus-folk is common enough, it 
has always been a wonder to me how in 
the world the lovers ever managed to 
do any courting at all, with the terrible 
managerial eye, verily an optic that 
never sleeps, so continually focused on 
any moon-eyed pair that attempts to do 
the slightest whit of cooing and billing. 
Why, if a man appears to be paying 
any particular attention to a woman, I 
don’t care how innocent its nature, the 


- unfortunate twain are put under con- 


stant espionage, and if, after a time, 
they show signs of much mutual inter- 
est, one at least, oftenest both, is dis- 
charged. Rather a ban on poor, over- 
worked Cupid, isn’t it? And as for 
“stage-door Johnnys’—well, they don’t 
bother the circus-lot much. They’ve 
learned better. 

The circus employe, whether man or 
woman, may not drink, for condition is 
the great life preserver of the circus. 
An unsteady eye, a shaking nerve, a 
quivering hand, a single misstep means 
death, or worse than death in a helpless 
and disfigured existence. Nobody in a 
show wants to juggle recklessly with 
death. There are too many loop-holes, 
as it is, for the old gray man to crawl 


through, 


Family Life on the Lot 
FAMILY life is a great element in 


circuses, though most of the family . 


troupes now billed are from abroad. 
The American family troupe heard its 
death knell in the enforcement of child 
labor laws. In the United States you 
have to keep a child out of the ring for 
So long, that by the time it is legitimate 
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for him to perform he is too old to be- 
come much of a gymnast or acrobat. 
‘The acrobatic families, all the strong 
women, and all such performers are 
generally recruited from Germany. 

Work, work, and always work is the 
circus menu! Everybody works, and 
there are no laggards under the tents. 
Suppose a man signs up with a circus 
and his wife travels with him. First 
thing you know she'll be having some 
sort of a job and drawing a good big 
salary, too. Last summer a_ bright 
young newspaper photographer went 
with one of the big shows as their staff 
photographer and took his wife with 
him, She was young, pretty, and grace- 
ful, and a convent bred girl. Well, she 
caught the circus-spirit, and before the 
season was well under way what do 
you think she was doing? Nothing less 
than the “loop-the-loop-dare-death” act 
in the automobile, at a salary twice as 
large as her husband’s. She played al- 
ternate with another girl, and all went 
well till one night the other girl had a 
fall and smashed her ribs. Then Mr. 
Photographer put his foot down and 
made his wife get off the salary list. 
She happened to know stenography, 
though, and the proprietor let her help 
out in the office-work. 

Some folks think there’s a good deal 
of immorality loose on the circus lot 
and that the commingling of all classes 
of people necessary to the production 
of a big show means license. It doesn’t. 
A big show is a little town, and a well- 
behaved one. It would be a fair model 
for spotless town. Heart-aches, happi- 
ness, sickness, death, and even births 
occur in the circus as in any other com- 
munity. It is just life and that’s the 
same everywhere, for none of us is so 
radically different from the others of 
us, after all. 


Fancy Practice Suits 


REHEARSALS come _ with the 


morning. Each act has a certain time ~ 


and a certain space allotted to it. Re- 
hearsal costumes are the index to the 
performers. The foreign performers 
are frights. Really the foreign women 
are slatterns except in the ring, but this 
is perhaps due to the fact that they stint 
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and stint on what are absolutely neces- 
saries in the matter of personal apparel 
in order to have an almost limitless 
wardrobe for the arena. American 
women content themselves with the 
costumes and trappings handed out by 
the management, but not so with the 
tumbler, the aerialist, or the gymnast 
from abroad. To shine in the ring is 
their grand ambition, their golden rose 
of sweet content! But their rehearsal 
costumes. Oh, my heart! The men will 
wear their balbriggan underwear, their 
garters and their socks, and the women 
anything that comes handy. The Amer- 
icans, and some of the French women, 
on the contrary, have quaintly charm- 
ing rehearsal suits. A favorite fabric 
for these is print, or gingham or some 
other tub material. A pair of knee- 
length bloomers is donned first, and 
over this a little princess slip, short of 
sleeve, with a dutch neck, and a skirt 
slightly shorter than the bloomers. 
Imagine a pretty pattern for a bathing- 
suit done into gingham and you'll get 
a fair idea of these rehearsal costumes. 
Covering this suit on the march from 
the dressing-room to the big tent will 
be worn a bath cloak of wash ma- 
terial. No housewife could be more 
particular about the cut and fit of her 
percale house-dresses than we are of 
our little gingham practice-suits. Print 
frocks always appeal to a woman any- 
way; it’s the mysterious lure of calico 
that I never could explain to myself. 


Life without Microbes 


CIRCUS life is the healthiest of all. 
You never find any tubercular folk in a 
show. Nor any fat dowagers. Embon- 
point and show-folk never hitch, unless 
you get down to the proprietorial end 
of it. And it’s odd, too, but most of us 
circus women haven’t real grown-up 
figures, but the body conformation of a 
youth. Only in circus women, and in 
the athletic boy of fifteen or sixteen do 
you find such perfect muscle develop- 
ment, those flat, straight backs, erect 
chests, and supple waists. 

Reading is the chief relaxation of the 
circus lady. Needle-work, the pick-up 
variety—is good for odd moments, and 
if there’s a chance we most of us like to 
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go to church once in a while. And if 7 
there are any children or babies along, | 
and usually there are, it is with them © 
that we find our grand diversion! Talk. 7 
about a monarch! The Czar himself 4 
doesn’t get the attention that the circus 7 


babies do. The canvas world is their 7 


oyster, and they wake each day to find | 
it freshly opened for them, and all pep- 7% 


pered and salted to suit their infantile 7 


tastes. I’ve always felt sorry for the ~ 
mothers of circus babies—for the poor 
kiddies get so much petting and spoil- ~ 
ing from so many people that it almost 7 
always leaves a terrible task for mother ~ 
to undo. I know, for I was a circus baby. 7 


Love of the Profession 


I’VE never known many women who 
used the circus as a stepping-stone for 
another profession. Some do slide into 
vaudeville, the “hall-room shows” as we 
term it, but, as a rule, once the tar of 
the tent smites you, it’s the show for 
keeps for you. One summer I traveled 
with a trapeze performer who was pay- 
ing her way through college and help- 
ing support her mother in the bargain 
from what she earned summers by 
whisking around between the clouds 
and the earth in pale green tights and a 
few spangles. We all admired her pluck, 
and only about a half a dozen of us 
ever knew her real name. She finally 
got a Master’s Degree and even studied 
abroad. I’ve often wondered, though, 
what the prim preceptors of her alma 
mater would have thought if they had 
known that the demure Miss M— (for 
she was a dear little dove-eyed thing) 
paid her expenses by circusing it in the 
summer. I believe she’s teaching out 
West now, and I’m positive she hasn’t 
forgotten her circus experiences. 


No Brick Show-shop for Them 


A SHOW under cover, as they give 
shows now in the larger cities, never 
seems like a real circus to the tent and 
tanbark brigade. We miss the perfume 
of the ripening fields, the slant of the 
sun through the canvas, and the touch 
of the breezes that wing into us heat 
laden, and moist. It’s such sport to go 
a-gipsying, you know! 
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Music in the Air 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








Here is an article concerning the newest summer shows in New York 
_ City. Reading it is almost equal to sitting under an imitation palm in 
a roof-garden with a roof while Broadway’s stream flows soundlessly | 
by below, its course picked out by the flaming arcs along the curb. 








ROOF-GARDEN, according to 
—\. Hoyle—I should say, according 

to Webster—is “a garden on a 
roof.” If your voracious intellect, un- 
satisfied with this lucid explanation, 
goads you more deeply into the sub- 
ject, you will find, first, that a roof is 
“the external upper covering of a house 
or other building,” and, second, that a 
garden is “a plot of ground devoted to 
the cultivation of vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, or ornamental plants.” 

And then you are wrong! 

The only thing green that grows on 
roof-gardens is money. Whiskers are 
growing atop Hammerstein’s Victoria 
this season—which is another story, and 
will be narrated in good time. Biggs 
declares that the management ‘used to 
gtow lemons at the Madison Square 
roof-garden, and give them to its pat- 
rons, but then Biggs is a sour and mis- 
anthropic person. It was he who, when 
the report of a revolver rang out on the 
Madison Square the night of a notori- 
ous murder, insisted that someone had 
shot the author. 

Biggs came to New York especially 
to see a roof-garden. He called my at- 
tention to the definitions I have reprint- 
ed for your benefit, and proclaimed his 
purpose of finding wherein the modern 
garden differs from the ancient; which 
the Romans called a Solarium. He 
learned that they differ almost exactly 
as a package of peanut-brittle differs 


\ from a three-masted schooner sailing 
around the Horn. Then he discovered 
437 


that a roof-garden isn’t an external cov- 
ering, and that it is not devoted to the 
cultivation of any fruit, except peaches, 
and to them only in the slang sense. 
Also, that nothing is raised in these gar- 
dens except vaudeville and the deuce. 

There used to be a real roof-garden 
atop the Casino Theatre. Unless I am 
mistaken, it was the first one operated 
in New York, and a nine-days’ wonder 
throughout the country. The visitor 
sat in a wooden chair, with space and in- 
sects around him, and nothing above 
his head but “that inverted bowl men 
call the sky.” The Casino Roof long 
ago fell into disuse, and is now perhaps 
the most desolate spot in all Manhat- 
tan. From my office-window I can look 
down upon the ruin, but its very exist- 
ence has been forgotten by the people 
in the street. The painted towers and 
turrets are still to be seen, and there are 
two or three fragments of scenery 
where the stage once stood, but the gas 
lamps, with their broken globes, are 
unlighted at night, and I do not hear 
even the ghost of the laughter and ap- 
plause that used to bring so much of 
gladness to the performers now dead 
and gone. 

Oscar Hammerstein, who invents 
cigar-making machinery and reversible 
neckties, and who discovered Longacre 
Square and a public liking for grand 


opera, really started the craze for roof-_ 


gardens. He constructed a splendid 
one over the million dollar building he 
called the Olympia, and which is now 
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the Criterion and New York Theatres. 
That garden afterward became Wista- 
ria Grove, and these three years has 
been conducted by F. Ziegfeld, Jr., 
under the name of the “Jardin de Pa- 
ris,” a place that it in no way resem- 
bles. The “Jardin de Paris,” however, 
is completely enclosed; a roof-garden 
with a roof above it. Indeed, it is sim- 
ply a top. story play-house through the 
glass sides of which one can see the 
lights of Broadway, stretching itself 
out below like some huge glowworm. 
The Victoria Roof, which the indefa- 
tigable Oscar opened some time later, is 
of the same pattern, except that it has 
an out-door wandering place at its back, 
atop the Belasco; while the Aérial Gar- 
dens, on the New Amsterdam, are 
rather more aérial than airy. The cov- 
ered summer theatres must be the sin- 
gle kind certain in the uncertain cli- 
mate of New York, for they have been 
the fit to survive, while heaven’s stars 
-are the only ones that shine upon the 
Casino and the Madison Square Garden. 


“The Follies of 1909” 


MR. ZIEGFELD’S productions are 
the most elaborate of our strictly sum- 
mer shows, and their annual advent 
marks the height of the hot-weather 
theatrical season. The performance of 
this year’s spectacle, “The Follies of 
1909,” was preceded by an auction sale 
of seats, at which various fools and 
their money were sooner parted than 
is usual, even in New York. Conse- 
quently, the gay set was out in force 
the first night, and hardly a woman 
known to the town for her divorces, her 
diamonds, and her deviltry but was on 
one side of the footlights or the other. 
A birdseye view of the feminine por- 
tion of the audience must have looked 
like the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

“The Follies of 1909,” successor to 
“The Follies of 1907” and “The Fol- 
lies of 1908,” is a closer approach than 
was either of its forebears to the true 
Parisian “Revue.” It hops, skips, and 
jumps through the topics of the day, 
touching lightly and irreverently upon 
- everything, from the blondness of Ac- 
- ton Davies to the hunting-trip of Theo- 

dore Roosevelt. The book, which is by 


—— 


Harry~B. Smith, makes scant pretense 
of wit, and the music, by Maurice Levi 4 
is rather humdrum, but nobody care 
for wit and music with the mercury 
climbing higher than the elevators 
What really matters in a Ziegfeld show | 
is the girls, and the costumes they wear © 
—or don’t wear. The real authors of | 
“The Follies of 1909” appear in small | 
type in the lines, “Wigs by So-and-So,”* 4 
“Hats by So-and-So,” and “Dresses by | 
Somebody-Else.” The orchestra at the 7 
“Jardin de Paris” might stay at home | 
without -seriously affecting the enter- 
tainment, but one shudders to think 
what would be the result of a strike 
among the wardrobe women. ; 

“The Follies” begins in the Court of ~ 
Venus, and, observing that. Annabelle © 
Whitford is to be seen as Venus, Edna 
Chase as Psyche, and Mae Murray as % 
Cupid,.one hopes for tthe worst. Will 
Commissioner Bingham stand for it? 
He tolerated Gertrude Hoffman as Sa- 
lome, and the Bare Bronze Beauties! 
But the Greek sculptors were wrong, ~ 
according to Miss Whitford, and Ve- 4 
nus, appears atop the New York, not 
as she does at the Uffizi Gallery or the 
Louvre, but almost as she might ata 7 
meeting of the militant Suffragettes. 7 
There is a great deal of plot at the out- 
set. Venus longs to see a modern man 
and maid, and, once they have been © 
summoned, determines, for various and 7 
multifarious reasons, to follow them to | 
earth. Then the plot is lost, strayed, or © 
stolen, and the performance becomes a | 
whirl of shifting scenery, a kaleidoscope " % 
of changing costumes, and a mixture | 
of songs and patter without reason and 
with very little rhyme. 

We drift into a meeting of the Board 
of Directors at the Mad, otherwise the 
Manhattan, opera-house, where nine | 
different men made up to look like Os- ~ 
car Hammerstein consult about business 
affairs, and are won over bya prima 
donna, in the person of Nora: Bayes, = 
who jumbles grand opera and rag time 7 
in a common or Mary Garden voice. | 
Here, too, a triple sextette of John 
Shands, Maggie Wylies, and Lady Sy- 
bils renders a song burlesque on “What 
Every Woman Knows,” in which Lady 
Sybil accounts for her fascination of § 
Shand by chanting: “I’m a fool and | 
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I’m a blonde.” Also Bessie Clayton 
executes a pas seul—whatever that 
may be! 

Finally, we get to the Jungle, and 
meev Theodore—The Roosevelts—K er- 
mit. This really is the funniest, or, if 
you please, the one genuinely funny 
scene of the piece. Kermuit is first to ar- 
rive, lost and howling for “Papa!’’ He 
has a song about his father, in which oc- 
cur lines to the effect that “one day I 
shot a rabbit, but the first one -who 
could grab it was that dear old dad of 
mine.” Kermit gives a lion a hypoder- 
mic injection of morphine, and then 
holds the beast up to be shot, while 
“Teddy,” who has come into the wilds 
with a brass band, is flash-lighted by the 
newspaper photographers. Next there 
is a wheat field, in which a young wom- 
an, known to fame and the program 
simply as “Miss McMahon,” is seen in 
the guise of a scarecrow, and permits 
herself to be thrown all over the stage 
like a boneless sardine—though [I'll 
confess that I never saw a boneless sar- 
dine, or any other kind of a sardine, on 
the stage. 

The act concludes with a remarkably 
beautiful and. ingenius effect. ‘The 
Roosevelt of Germany” and “The 
Kaiser of America” have met in a splen- 
did setting representing the throne 
room of the palace at Potsdam, and 
Roosevelt has said something~ about a 
fleet of battleships presented by our va- 
rious States. The ships sail into view, 
each perched, like a hat, on the head of 
a pretty girl. And then the lights are 
extinguished. Forty-five arms hold out 
forty-five cloaks, so that the drapery 
seems to be a rolling ocean, and then 
the tiny vessels are suddenly illuminat- 
ed, and are seen bobbing up and down 
like a great but miniature navy at an- 
chor. At this moment, the band bursts 
into the more-or-less American anthem, 
and the first-night audience, taken by 
surprise, struggled to its feet and stood 
until the curtain fell. It was very inspir- 
ing, and, for the moment, one quite 
forgot that its real purpose, after all, 
was merely to draw-more two dollar 
bills into the box-office. 

Mr. Ziegfeld’s surprises soon multi- 
ply too fast for record. “The Follies of 
1909” is a succession of novelties and 
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wonders of a pictorial sort. Perhaps the 
prettiest incident of the performance 


occurs during the rendering of a song, — 


called “Up! Up! Up! in My Aéro- 
plane,” when Lillian Lorraine, seated 
in a tame airship, suspended from a 


track on the ceiling, floats about over ~ 


the heads of the audience. Miss Lor- 
raine is a fetching young woman, whose 
continued interest in ethereal naviga- 


tion would do more to encourage fly- — 


ing than could the best efforts of the 
Wrights. The performance ends with a 
baseball game, in which the chorus- 
girls pitch into the front of the house 


and the front of the house pitches back - 


again—at considerable risk to life, limb, 
and shirt front. When all is done, the= 
crowd emerges without any very clear 
idea of what it has seen, but serene in 
the knowledge that an evening has 
passed without ennui, That is some- 
thing in New York! “The Follies” is 
fast and furious, brilliant to the eye, 
and exceedingly or Broadway — that 
Broadway where little things are big, 
and big things are little, and Anna Held 
is vastly of more importance than 
Charles Darwin or Ralph Waldo Emer- 


son! 


“The Boy and the Girl” 


RICHARD CARLE’S “whistling 
summer show,” yclept “The Boy and 
the Girl,” was principally girl, and the 
girl was entirely Marie Dressler. That 
is another way of saying that Miss 
Dressler was the show, which she was, 
and more besides. The book and lyrics 
by Mr. Carle, and the music by H. L. 
Heartz, and the “additional lyrics” by 
M. E. Rourke, and the “additional mu- 
sic” by Richard Carle—all these things 
didn’t keep the performance from be- 
ing emptier than a chorus-girl’s mind 
when airy, fairy Marie was not on the 


-stage. Miss Dressler gave up “The Boy 


and the Girl” about the middle of June, 
and “The Boy and the Girl” promptly 
gave up the ghost. r 

Mr. Carle’s dialogue was simply rec- 
ord-breaking in its vacuousness. There 
was a woman in front of Biggs and me 


who loved it, and glared at us when ~ 


Biggs dropped his umbrella and made 
her lose a line. 
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_ The line, if I am not mistaken, was 
something witty, like this: 

“What's your name?” 

“Jimmie Plum.” 

“Well, Plum, you look more like a 

bean.” 
- We suspected that the woman was 
from Plainfield, N. J. Biggs had fallen 
asleep before this—hence the unlucky 
incident of the umbrella—but he woke 
up when Miss Dressler lumbered on. like 
an intoxicated steam-roller. Miss Dres- 
sler is a host in herself. In-fact, she is 
two hosts and three or four guests. 

“My gracious!” the German dialect 
comedian said of her. “I wish I could 
exchange her for two little ones.” 

We may have our own opinion of 
Marie’s innate modesty and refinement, 
but she certainly is the funniest woman 
in America. You forgave Richard Carle 
all his sins when Miss Dressler, ap- 
proached by a wisp of a man who want- 
ed to kiss her, remarked: 

“Well, of course we’re quite alone, 
and I am helpless.” 

And then you should have heard her 
sing, “A Poor Working Girl.” How 
she went to supper with a gentieman, 
who asked if she’d have a demitasse, 
thus insulting her beyond pardon. Af- 
terward, Miss Dressler did what she 
called a “coffee dance,” following it 
with a verse about grand opera and a 
Salome dance that would have made 
John the Baptist laugh himself to 
death long before he was beheaded. 
Still later on in the performance, Marie 
took a ride in a child’s size automobile. 
They had to use a shoe horn to get her 
into it, and a crow-bar to get her out 
after the vehicle had broken down.. It 
was comedy by assault and battery, but 
it was genuine comedy, nevertheless, 
and the audience rocked with merri- 
ment. Miss Dressler saves any perform- 
ance from dullness. I could sit through 
“The Master Builder’ if she were 
playing Hilda Wangel. - 


There were one or two other good 


things in the entertainment, chief 
among then rather a droll fellow, named 
Toby Lyons, who was forever reciting 
verses that didn’t rhyme. Gus Sohlke 
did his best in stage directing a decid- 
‘edly. comely chorus. The chorus 
couldn’t sing for sour beans, but, after 


all, the true test of a good chorus is an 
opera glass and not a tuning fork. Sev- 
eral of the songs were really whistle- 
able. I don’t know whether they were 
the “of the music by H. L. Heartz” or 
“of the additional music by Richard 
Carle,” but their titles were “My Dear- 
ie Dear,” “Katie, Come and Kiss Me,” 
“Why Are All the Girls so Hungry?” 
“In Yucatan,” “Seductive Caroline,” 
and “Y-la,” in which Miss Dressler 
positively whooped. However, this is 
quite beside the point. Miss Dressler 
departed and “The Boy and the Girl” 
are defunct—or is defunct, if you prefer 
it that way. At the hour of going to 
press, nothing had been found to suc- 
ceed it at the Aérial Garden. 


Hammerstein’s Roof-Garden 


HAMMERSTEIN’S, like other plac- 
es of its kind in New York, isn’t a roof- 
garden until you get up and look out 
of the window. It has the advantage 
of the Jardin de Paris, however, in a 
back-yard, which is really in the open 
air and where Manager William Ham- 
merstein keeps ducks, and goats, and a 
milkmaid, and a yokel whose whiskers 
are ten feet long. Farmer Wilke, the 
possessor of this beard, doesn’t seem 
the least bit stuck up about it, as you’d 
suppose a man would be whose hirsuite 
adorment was “the longest on earth.” 
He is quite simple and modest, in fact, 
and will talk to common people on 
terms of absolute equality. Mr. Ham- 
merstein is true to his first love, which 
is vaudeville. He has a most interesting 
bill this year, boasting no fewer than 
three women with “the most beautiful 
figure in the world.” This exhibition, 
by the way, prompts the reflection that 
New York is never surprised at any- 
thing more than once. Last summer, 
when Gertrude Hoffman made her first 
appearance au naturel, we sat up and 
gasped. The revelation was condemned 
by press and pulpit, and patronized in 
inverse proportion by the public. This 
season, Mr. Hammerstein has several 
ladies, in comparison with whom Miss 
Hoffman was positively overdressed, 
yet the multiplication has excited no 
more comment than a green ribbon on 
St. Patrick’s Day. Princess Rajah does 
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“The Cleopatra Dance,” which used to 
¢ be the hoochee-coochee, attired in a lace 
curtain and a couple of brass door- 
knobs. Annette: Kellerman dives, wear- 
ing a sort of over cuticle, and Olga 
Seldom poses in a coat of white paint, 
cut in the directoire fashion and draped 


_ gracefully over her solar plexus. 


You can get more nudity for your 
money at Hammerstein’s than in any 
other theatre in Manhattan. (I expect 
to see this line on the ash-barrels before 
long.) But, to be absolutely honest, it is 
nudity with a purpose. The Seldoms’ 
act, which I saw three years ago at the 
Pavilion Music Hall, in London, is 
really beautiful. It belongs in a different 
class from the other “living statuary” 
stunts to which we are accustomed. The 
Seldoms reproduce famous works of 


' art, and they reproduce them so ac- 


curately, so gracefully and so immo- 
bilely that it is difficult to disassociate 
them from the originals. Biggs says 
Olga Seldom is a complete refutation 
of the idea that a woman can’t keep 
still. 

Everybody knows about Annette 
Kellerman. She, too, is a work of art— 
an animated work. Her nudity is several 
miles removed from nakedness, and 
when she emerges from the tank, glossy 
and dripping, she reminds one of noth- 
ing else so much as a seal. Miss Kel- 
lerman is a wonderful swimmer, but it 
is not as a swimmer that she wins my 
admiration. It is as the incarnation of 
life, the embodiment of outdoors, the 
very epitome of youth, and strength, 
and freedom! Her bareness isn’t half 
as immoral as the corsets of the ma- 
trons who take a street-car to go two 
blocks, and: divide their diet between 
chocolate creams and anti-fat! 


“The Motor Girl” 


“THE Motor Girl,” written-by the 
Campbell and Skinner, who wrote “His 
Honor the Mayor,” and presented the 
latter part of June at the Lyric, has 
been awaiting production at least half 
a dozen years. In that time many of its 
best features have been consciously or 
unconsciously celebrated by the authors 
of “The Red Mill,” “Fantana,” “Piff, 
Paff Pouff,” and other musical com- 
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edies. In consequence, “The Motor 
Girl’ no longer has the merit of noy- 
elty, but it is very pleasing entertain- 
ment, nevertheless, and one that has 
more legitimacy than is usual nowa- 
days on Broadway. 

Its music, composed by Julian Ed- 
wards, is especially excellent, and the - 
book is good, too, though there is‘a 
great deal too much of it. I don’t think 
I ever saw so much plot in one comic 
opera. It rambles along endlessly, hiding 
itself behind a song now and then, only 
to re-appear, twice as insistent and 
three times as complicated as before. 
I should like to tell you what the story 
is about, but, honestly, I don’t know. 
I got off the track five minutes after 
the curtain rose, and never got back 
on again. 

The tale has something to do with * 
an American girl who goes motoring 
in Holland, and who disguises herself 
as. her own brother, and helps two Ray- 
vy and Caddy rogues, who couldn’t 
have been arrested anyway because it 
is Kermess Day in Saardaam. The 
Dutch scenery is quaint, and the chorus- 
girls look very saucy—Hollandaise 
saucy, if you please—in their caps and 
wooden shoes. A tenor named Martin 
Brown—the sort of tenor whom you 
set down instinctively as a man who 
can play the piano—has a charming 
song and dance, and\a vaudeville team, 
known as Cook and Lorenz, do some 
particularly amusing knockabout stunts, 
Georgia Caine, in the title role, scores 
heavily with the three daintiest mel- 
odies in the piece—“The Motor Girl,” 
“All the World Loves a Lover,” and 
“Just Suppose You Loved Me.” Alto- 
gether, the offering makes a most 
agreeable summer show, and it is likely 
to remain until cool weather in that 
most commodious of our theatres, the 
Lyric. 


“The Midnight Sons” 


AS a spectacle, no production of the 
late season surpasses “The Midnight 
Sons,” at the Broadway, and certainly 
no other performance in town has so 
many clever people, so much smart pat 
ter, and so many lilting tunes. The set- 
tings are wonderfully elaborate, and — 
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the costumes are the most beautiful I 
have ever seen in New York. Melville 
Ellis, who designed these marvelous 
creations, has established himself as 
master of a new art. He has added taste 
and a fine appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of color to what might otherwise 
have been merely a prodigal expen- 
diture of money. 

“The Midnight Sons” are the pro- 
geny of Senator Constant Noyes, and 
they have won the name by their ability 
to exchange sleep for lobster a Ja New- 


berg. Senator Noyes goes to Europe,» 


threatening to disinherit the lot if they 
have not succeeded in business when he 
returns. This they do, but not until the 
audience has had three hours of enjoy- 
ment. There is nothing homogeneous 
about “The~ Midnight Sons;” it is a 
combination made up of clever people 
who do the things for which they are 
noted without much relation to one an- 
other. Thus, Blanche Ring (“Specially 
engaged,” of course; it must be a ter- 
tible thing to be only regularly en- 
gaged.), sings “Yip-de-Addy” as she 
has been singing it for two years past, 
and that is very well, indeed. She also 
_ sings “Fily Riley,” “Lithograph Land,” 
“Rings on my Fingers,” and “Amina.” 
Miss Ring fairly bursts with good 
humor. She is the most infectiously 
amiable comedienne in America. 

Then there is Lotta Faust, the emi- 
nent bare-back actress, who looks pret- 
ty and furnishes an illustration of what 
makes fame in New York. Five or six 
years ago Miss Faust was a show girl 
at something like eighteen dollars per. 
‘Somebody thought of giving her the 
trade mark of an invariable V-shape 
cut in the back of her dress, and now 
Miss Faust is a celebrity, who has her 
Own motor-car, is pictured in the mag- 
azines, and, probably. looks down upon 
most of the rest of us as mere nonen- 
tities. The moral of which is that one 
doesn’t have to have a head if one has 
*a nicely upholstered spinal column. 
George Monroe, who is my favorite 
actress, and whom Biggs calls “the male 
Vesta Tilley,” appears again as a cook- 
lady, and has a deliciously funny scene 
»in which Harry Fisher—he of the “Oh, 

hasty pudding !”—-tries on him—or her 
- —a pair of shoes. 


“The Midnight Sons” is a corpulent % 
prize-package, and either one of its two, # 
acts is worth the price of admission. 7 
There are more good things in the per- 
formance than there is space to mention 
them. The spectator marvels at the 
pictorial effectiveness of a “stag” 
dinner at the Hotel Insomnia; of a 
garden féte at the Pounceuponham 
Hotel in Florida; of the observation 
platform of a train rushing through the 
Rockies ; and, most of all, of a repro- 
duction of the auditorium of a theatre, 
as seen from the footlights, so com- 
plete that, for a moment, the spectator 
thinks he is looking into a_ mirror. 
There is an orchestra the other side of 
the curtain, and a whole “front of the 
house,” galleries, and all, crowded with 
people. The thing has been done before, 
notably in “The Billionaire,” but never 
so well as at the Broadway. 

The costumes, as I have said, are 
splendiferous, and the girls inside them 
of a degree of pulchritude to make 
divorce an epidemic. 


Shakespeare to John Montague 


COUNTING the roof-gardens, there 
were eighteen attractions of the first 
class—which need not be taken to mean 
first class attractions—running in New 
York the first of July. This is an un- 
usually large number. As late as the 
middle of June we had openings of 
legitimate plays, though, truth to tell, 
the most of the new dramas died a- 
borning. Thus, I missed the run of John 
Montague’s “The Narrow Path” at the 
Hackett bynissing my train from Long 
Island. There was never a second per- 
formance of this piece, a gratuitously 
nasty repetition of “The Easiest Way.” 
For two weeks at the Empire that con- 
summate artist, Sir Charles. Wyndham, 
showed us what “The Mollusc” really 
was like, a thing we had not suspected 
while the comedy was being performed 
at the Garrick by Joseph Coyne. A play 
called “The Game of Love,” by Fred- 
erico Mariani, failed at Wallack’s, but 
E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, once 
more in combination, packed the Acad- 
emy to the doors throughout their en- 
gagement in a repertoire of Shakes- 
pearian comedies and tragedies. 
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Good Cheer as a Remedy 


By BILLY B. VAN 


NCE upon a time—and not so very long ago—there was a 
young fellow who thought he was an actor, whose health 
was not as good as it might be. He had lost it between the 

the time he ceased being a boy and the time he grew into a man. 
A physician, a very good friend of his and an eminent lung- 
specialist, examined him and pronounced a sentence of banish- 
ment from New York and the stage to California or New Mexico 
or Arizona, 

Now that young fellow knew he wasn’t feeling as well as. he 
ought to, but he didn’t believe he had tuberculosis. He thought 
_ he was just overworked, that he had been shutting himself up 
between four walls too much and looking into the glare of the 
footlights too steadily, and that what he needed was a little out- 
door recreation. 

Theatrical people do not like to “lay off” because that means 
a stoppage in the weekly salary payments, but this young man 
forgot ‘about the salary and hied himself off to the hills of New 
Hampshire for a summer in the open. By the time the theatrical 
season opened the next autumn he was a strong, healthy young 
man, with no trace of the white plague in his physical or mental 
make up. ; 

That young man was William Webster Vandegrift, more gen- 
erally known, however, as Billy B. Van, your humble servant. 


ee 
This happened fifteen years ago. From that time I began to 
think less about myself—it seems to be a habit people fall into 
when they get well—and more about the comfort and happiness 
of others. (Let me say here, parenthetically, that I do not pose 
as a philanthropist, an uplifter, or reformer, and that off the stage 

I very fresuently am quite serious.) 
The more I thought the more firmly convinced I became that 
there were hundreds, perhaps thousands of my profession, who 
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were .aboring under the same difficulties I had been laboring 
under—too much inside work and too little outside play; too 
much thinking about their bodies and too little thinking about 
the beauties of an outdoor experience. 

The next thing I knew I had saved some money—it’s a terri- 

* bly difficult thing for an actor to do—and had bought a farm up 
in those same New Hampshire hills. After I bought my farm and 
had fussed around it for a summer I suddenly learned that I had 
quite a liking for rural life, and developed a great fondness for 
raising fine pigs and cattle and horses, as well ‘as good crops, and 
mortgages. 

I am the most fortunate of men in having a wife who is 
thoroughly in sympathy with me, enthusiastic, and a perpetual 
wellspring of good cheer and good health. A helpmate of that 
kind is three-fourths the battle in life—yes, almost four-fourths. 

As I began to get stronger and happier through my annual 
outing on the farm—and it consisted of hard work, too, though 
it seemed like rest after my work on the stage all winter, I began 
to try to get my friends to come out with me. I was surprised 
to learn how many members of the profession were just worked 
out, and sadly in need of an outing. 

Naturally I was quite interested in the subject of tuberculosis, 
since I had been pronounced a victim of that dread disease, and 
I made a study of the subject, finally deciding that nine-tenths 
of the people who believe themselves to be tubercular are simply 
suffering from an overdose of city life and selfishness—by selfish- 
ness I mean too much thinking about their bodily structures. 
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As I watched myself and my friends, I saw that what most 
of these people needed was just to get away from their old 
haunts, have something new to interest themselves in, forget about 
their bodies, and give Nature a chance to do the rest. And old 
Mother Nature is a pretty good workman, let me tell you, if she 
has half a chance. 

The next thing I knew I caught myself thinking that I should 
like to retire from the stage and devote myself to the study of 
lung diseases, and extend my gospel of good cheer and outdoor 
living. In this connection an amusing incident happened recently. 
A medical journal out in Kansas City wrote to me asking for 
a thousand-word article on tuberculosis. I laughed when I read 
the letter, and declined with regret, saying that my experience in 
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treating tuberculosis was confined to my work one summer on 
my farm with a horse that had lung-fever. 
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I added to my farm another 250 acres adjoining it, thus giv- 
ing me 500 acres of beautiful rolling ground, with the mountains 
in the distance and with two pretty little lakes upon it. Then I 
added another building or two and the next thing I knew I was 
running a rest-cure, and thoroughly enjoying it. When I decided 
to take this step I knew my motives would be questioned; that 
people would say: “Oh, that’s just a scheme of Bill Van’s to 
advertise himself.” So I secured the support of Dr. Samuel C. 
James, dean of the University of Kansas City, and president of 
the Association of Physicians of America, and Dr. Herbert Con- 
stable, a well-known New York physician, and Professor G. L. 
Quackenboss of Columbia University, to let the people know I 
was really in earnest. I think I shall soon have the assistance of 
James J. Corbett in reaching the athletic fraternity. 
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And all this is the result of a half hour session fifteen years 
ago with a lung-specialist. I have had very gratifying success 
with my sanatorium, and feel confident it will not be long before 
I can devote my entire attention to it. Not that I dislike the stage. 
I. think the theatrical business is the best business in the world, 
from a purely business viewpoint. But we all must retire some- 
time, and it is my desire to give another man my salary before 
I am forced to do so. 

I recall only one instance in the history of the American stage 
where an actor has been able to retain his position until the very 
last of a long life. That was Joseph Jefferson—the grandest man 
the stage ever Knew, in this or any other country. 
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Now my sanatorium is not a hospital. We do everything in 
our power to keep the idea of hospitals and sickness off the place. 
It is a regular farm—but a pretty fine one. The office is just a 
splendid living room, with a great open fireplace in it, that doesn’t 
hint at sickness or business. 

We want the people who come to our farm to have a good 
time. We want them to feel that they are just having a summer 
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vacation, and we pretty nearly succeed in doing this, too. Before 
they get into the building they read a sign over the door that 
makes them forget to feel sorry for themselves because they think 
they are sick. 

That sign reads: 

BILLY B. VAN’S SANATORIUM, HOTEL AND THEATER. 

BoARDERS TAKEN BY THE WEEK AND BY THE NECK. 

I am a great admirer of Elbert Hubbard, and am trying to 
follow his motto and build, not a hospital, but what is known as 
an earthly heaven. 

One of the first of my set of rules is: 


No Compraints AspouT SICKNESS WILL Be TOLERATED. 
Just as the people enter the front door a sign meets their eyes: 


Cueck Your TROUBLES AT THE Door. We Witt Nor ALLow 
THEM IN HERE. . 
Out in the barn—and all the boarders are urged to take an 
interest in the farm-work—hangs a sign: 


SPEAK TO A Horse as You Wovutp To A GENTLEMAN. 

We are grvat believers in sleeping in the open air. We have 
a number of open air cottages on the place. My wife is especially 
enthusiastic on the subject. She seldom sleeps under a roof in 
the summer season. 

All over our open air cottages are signs, all with the object of 
making the people smile and forget their troubles. 

One of them reads: 


IF 1r RAINS AND THE WATER GETS IN YOUR Ear, BAIL IT OUT. 
It Wont Hurt You; Don’t Comptain. 


I like to have young people come to our place because it makes 
meé happy to see how fast they get back their rosy cheeks and 
happy spirits. I like to have the old people come because I love 
old people—all of them. I think that a man who is past 50 years 
has a right to do anything he wants to do. He can be as cranky as 
he pleases and it is all right. 
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There is one old man on our farm, whom most people call a 
gruff old chap. Maybe he is, but he is all right. Last summer I 
remember seeing him playing with his little granddaughter, a mite 
of a baby, trotting her on his knees and calling her his “little 
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woman.” That one thing is enough to make anybody love him. It 
was like a diamond in a mud-puddle. 2 

I suppose if I had known Methuselah -in his nine-hundredth 
-year I would have gone dippy over him. And as for the one hun- 
dred-year-old Sarah with her little baby—I probably would have 
loved her to death. I never saw an old lady that I didn’t think 
was about the sweetest thing on earth—old ladies and babies. 

I have talked only half-seriously about this work of mine, but 
it is an entirely serious affair with me. Begun as a sort of side- 
issue, for my own pleasure and my wife’s, it has come to mean 
as much to me as my work on the stage. Sometimes I am tempted 
to think I am doing more good for others by this work than I am 
by making them laugh in the theatres. 

People come to the theatres to laugh, and they usually do 
laugh with a very little effort. But when people are worp out, 
and starved for lack of good country air and outdoor life, and 
think they are having half the world’s troubles piled’on their backs, — 
it’s a more difficult matter to make them cheer up. 

I do not believe in all play, either. Play and rest are fine, but 
all play and no work is a bad proposition—about as bad as all 
work and no play. We like to have our people take an interest in 
the farm work, and like to have them help-us. 
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There again is one of my wife’s strong fortes. She doesn’t 
believe in hugging trouble, but she doesn’t believe in wasting 
time. She hasn’t much to do on the stage, and during her waits 
you can see her sewing away on some piece of embroidery. I don’t 
know how many beautiful pieces she has worked since we started 
out last season, but I know the farm is quite a bit richer in beau- 
tiful touches of fancy work from what she has done. 

I have had a great many happy days on that New Hampshire 
farm, and I never cease to be grateful for the inspiration that 
came to me fifteen years ago to go to it. I have had some amusing 
experiences there also. During the summer I look like a regular 
farm hand, and often let my whiskers grow. 

Several years before the death of the late John Hay, Secretary 
of State, he used to spend his summers near my place. His family 
bought milk from us, and frequently I would make the deliveries 
myself, and often I would meet him out for an early morning 
stroll. - 

One summer some society in the village gave an entertain- 
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ment, in which I took part. I believe I was the end-man in a min- 
strel performance. Mr. Hay. was in the audience, and after the 
play was over, he was introduced to us. 

When he saw me, with my make up off, he said: 

“Why, hello, Mr. Milkman, you ought to be on the stage.” 

I thought he was trying to make a joke, so I replied immedi- 
ately : 

“Come off, you ought to go into politics.” 

He knew me as William W. Vandegrift and his milkman, and 
not as Billy B. Van, the comedian. 
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That reminds me of the quick manner in which I lost my 
name, years ago, in Philadelphia. 

It was in 1879. J. C. Stewart—‘‘Fatty” Stewart—was putting 
on a performance of “Pinafore,” and wanted some boys. I re- 
sponded. I was a little kiddie then, and when Stewart esked me 
my name, after engaging me, I answered proudly: 

“William Webster Vandegrift.” 

“Not on the program,” he replied with a smile. “You'll be. 
Willie Van in this show.” 

So I made my first appearance as Willie Van, and was paid 
the princely salary of five dollars every Saturday night. 

A little later the “Willie” became changed into “Billy,” and 
a few years later, because my mail became mixed with the mail of 
the other Billy Van, I inserted the “B.” in my name. I have re- 
mained Billy B. Van ever since, and sometimes I forget that it is 
not my real name. 

When I retire from the stage, and become a full fledged doc- 
tor, with the right to tack M. D. after my name, and am keeping 
more and more people from brooding over themselves and mak- 
ing themselves sick by it, I suppose I shall drop the Billy B. and 
become William Webster Vandegrift again. 

But a man under any other name is still the same old man. 
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MISS BILLIE BURKE and CYRIL KEIGHTLEY, in “‘LOVE WATCHES.” Photograph by Sarony, N. Y. 
Color supplement September, 1909, THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. (See novelization of this charming play on page 481.) 
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Spain's Troubles in Morocco 


Would be dissipated over night if Alfonso’s troops were headed by Mr. Robbie DePuyster, 
the hero of the story 


MR. DE PUYSTER INTERVENES 
By HENRY M. HYDE 


which serves to lead the Array of Stirring Stories to be found in 
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Stories On Sale August 23rd 











Just as the “De Puyster” story pictures life to-day in sun-showered Morocco 


A VIKING’S LOVE 
By OTILLIE LILJENCRANTZ 
gives a picture of the life of our remote ancestors in the land of snow capped mountains, when 'y 
men fought bravely and loved bravely, sacrificing all, if need be, for their King or their Lady Fait. } 
Further variety and uniform excellence will be found in the other short stories in this issue as follows 


THE KING’S MESSENGER AND THE A SOCIAL HOLD-UP AT SAGEBRUSH 
PINK SOAP. By Lucille Baldwin VanSlyke. By Will Robinson. 


THE BIRD IN THE CAGE THE SATIN SLIPPER 
By Earl Derr Biggers. By Larry Evans. 


ONE O’CLOCK APPOINTMENT A COFFEE PLOT 
By Edward Hungerford. By Houghton Hughes. 


LOVE ON LAUREL STREET THE DAUGHTER OF THE SULTAN 
By Fannie Heaslip Lea. By Demetra Brown. 


THE BARLOW BUTTONS THE TRUCE 
By Frederick Taber Cooper. By L. K. Devendorf. 


a The Issue closes with 
A FORECAST OF THE NEW DRAMATIC SEASON 


By Louis V. De Foe 




















